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THE     AIRTHREY     GOLD     CUP 

DISCOVERY  OF  AN  UNIQUE  RENAISSANCE  TREASURE 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


IN  1928,  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  writing  of 
Renaissance  cups  of  which  the  bowls  are 
fashioned  either  as  terrestrial  or  as  celestial 
globes,  said  that:  'The  only  example  in  gold 
is  probably  the  celestial  globe  by  Urban 
Schneeweis  (1536- 
1600),  of  Dresden,  ac- 
quired by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan'* 
— which  cup  is  now  in 
the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York. 
Fortunately  for  collec- 
tors this  belief  has  in  a 
sense  proved  unfound- 
ed. A  second  gold  cup 
which  proves  on  exam- 
ination to  be  not  only 
earlier  in  date,  but  of 
far  finer  quality  has  re- 
cently been  discovered. 
The  Morgan  Cup 
still  retains  its  title  as 
the  only  celestial  globe 
cup  known;  the  Air- 
threy  Cup,  as  it  will  as- 
suredly in  future  be 
called,  is  unique  in 
that  the  globe  is  terres- 
trial. While  the  former 
is  said   to  have  come 


*  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and 
America,  page  195.  See  also  E. 
A.Jones:  Catalogue  of  Old  Plate, 
1908,  Introduction,  page  lii. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Mor- 
gan Cup  are:  height  q\  in., 
diameter  of  bowl  3.I  in.,  dia- 
meter of  base  4  in.;  those  of 
the  Airthrey  Cup:  height  8  in., 
diameter  of  bowl  3J  in.,  dia- 
meter of  base  3 J  in.;  the 
metal  is  approximately  22 
carat,  with  an  alloy  of  copper; 
the  weight  is  8  oz.  14  dwt. 


Xo.  I.— THE    FRONT    VIEW 
PROBABLY   OF    NURNBERG 


from  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden,  whence  'it 
mysteriously  disappeared  in  1806,'  a  tradi- 
tional origin,  to  which  colour  is  given  by  the 
circumstance  (hitherto  unnoticed)  that  its 
'Satyr'  pedestal  is  duplicated  in  a  gold- 
mounted  nautilus  cup 
made  by  the  Berlin 
goldsmith  Bernard 
Quippe  about  1690 
which  is  still  in  the 
Dresden  collection,  all 
that  is  known  of  the 
Airthrey  Cup  is  that 
about  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late 
Donald  Graham  of 
Airthrey  Castle,  Bridge 
of  Allan,  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Graham  was  a  col- 
lector of  catholic  tastes, 
purchasing  pieces  both 
on  the  Continent  and 
intheUnited  Kingdom. 
The  Airthrey  Cup 
consists  of  a  terrestrial 
globe  divided  at  the 
Equator  into  two 
halves,  the  upper  hemi- 
sphere, surmounted  by 
a  small  figure  of  Jupiter 
with  thunderbolt  and 
eagle  attributes,  form- 
ing the  cover.  The 
lower  half  is  supported 
upon  the  crowned  head 
of  Neptune  poised,  tri- 
dent in  hand,  upon  the 
back  of  a  sea-horse. 
The  upper  flat  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  Cup 

OF    THE    AIRTHREY    GOLD    CUP  i  .-,  ,  * 

workmanship  :  circa  1560-65        about  the  sea-horse  IS 
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No.  II.— MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  FROM  THE  THIRD   AND   LATEST    EDITION   OF   THE    NOVUS   ORBIS   OF   SIMON    GRYNAEUS,    1S55 


embossed  and  chased  into  the  semblance  of  a 
sea,  in  which  mermaids  and  dolphins  are 
represented  swimming.  A  narrow  wreath  of 
laurel  with  six  classical  masks  set  at  regular 
intervals  surrounds  the  'sea.'  Below  this,  the 
domed  foot  is  embossed  in  low-relief  and 
chased  with  a  frieze  representing  Adam  and 
Eve  naming  the  Beasts  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

In  the  absence  of  any  history  we  must  look 
to  the  Airthrey  Cup  itself  in  the  hope  that 
details  of  its^construction  and  ornament  may 
assist  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  date,  its 
origin  and  its  maker.  The  map  engraved 
upon  the  globe,  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cup,  is  that  which  Nordenskiold 
asserts  was  engraved  for  Simon  Grynaeus's 
Novus  Orbis,  first  published  at  Basel  in  1532,* 
with,  however,  certain  minor  alterations  and 
omissions  made  necessary  by  the  trans- 
formation of  the  original  two  dimensional 
oval  chart  into  a  three  dimensional  globe. 

Grynaeus's  map  is  furnished  with  two  de- 
scriptive tabulae  engraved  in  the  Indian  and 

*  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  Facsimile  Atlas,   1889. 


Pacific  Oceans,  and  bordered  with  figures, of 
various  animals,  monsters  and  cannibals, 
and  spice  and  other  trees.  But  the  reproduc- 


No.  III.— VIEW  OF  THE  GLOBE  OF  THE 
AIRTHREY  CUP,  INCLUDING  PART 
OF    THE    COAST    OF  SOUTH      AMERICA 
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No.   IV.— VIEW   OF  THE   GLOBE  OF  THE  AIRTHREY  GOLD  CUP  SHOWING 
:THE  ELEPHANT  FROM'BOKl  >EK  OF  MAP  IN  .Vol  7   s  uKMS  Or  GKYXAEUS 


tion  on  the  Cup  lacks  these  tabulae,  the  ele- 
phant and  the  two  winged  serpents  from  the 
border  of  the  original  map  being  substituted 
for  them.  The  labels  containing  the  Latin 
names  of  the  winds  which  appear  round  the 
edge  of  the  original  map  have  also  been 
brought  together  to  form  a  double  line  of 
labels  on  either  side  of  the  260th  meridian 
of  longitude,  which  forms  the  edge  of  the 
original  map.  Grynaeus's  map  was  also  used 
to  illustrate  some  copies  of  Fernando  Cortez's 
De  Insvlis  nvper  inventis  narrationes  published  at 
Cologne,  likewise  in  1532.  And  these  cir- 
cumstances would  at  first  sight  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  terminus  a  quo  of  1532  for  the  Airthrey 
Cup.  Stylistically,  however,  the  Cup  must  be 
pronounced  as  belonging  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  And  upon  examination  of  his  evi- 
dence Nordenskiold  proves  to  have  been  in 
error  when  he  pronounced  the  map  illus- 
trated by  him  and  utilized  upon  the  Airthrey 
Cup  to  be  the  original  version.  Actually  it  is 
the  third  and  latest  version  prepared  for  the 
1555  edition  of  the  Novus  Orbis.  Henry 
Harrisse   has    made   a  careful   studv  of  the 


No.  V.— VIEW  OF  THE  GLOBE  SHOWING  WINGED  SER- 
PENTS   FROM   THE    BORDER    OF    GRYNAEUS'S    MAP 


various  editions  of  this  map,f  and  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  order  in  which  these  were 
produced.  The  circumstance  that  some  copies 
of  both  the  Novus  Orbis  of  1532  and  the  Narra- 
tiones contain  copies  of  the  1555  map  must  be 
due  to  the  practice  of  only  binding  up  the  sheets 
as  and  when  required,  which,  if  done  in  some 
cases  after  1555,  would  tempt  the  binder- 
publisher  to  insert  the  later  and  better  map. 

On  the  authority  of  a  passage  on  the  title 
page  of  the  Novus  Orbis  this  map  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  cartographer  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster.  Whether  the  designer  of  the  map  or  not 
—and  most  authorities  believe  he  was  not— 
he  certainly  never  engraved  it.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  ascribed  on  technical  grounds  to  the 
school  of  the  Basel  engravers  responsible  for, 
among  others,  the  map  in  the  Ptolemaeus, 
printed  in  Basel  in  1540,  wherein  the  canni- 
bals' wigwam  (reversed)  from  the  border  of 
the  Novus  Orbis  map  appears  together  with 
one  of  the  two  dolphins  (reversed). 

The  circumstance  that  the  globe  of  the 
Airthrey  Cup  is  copied  from  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Grynaeus  Map  therefore  provides 
a  terminus  a  quo  of  1555  for  the  Cup. 

t  The  Discovery  of  North  America,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  587-588 ; 
Bibliotheca  Americana,  pp.  291-296. 
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But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  globe 
cup  was  made  contemporaneously  or  nearly 
contemporaneously  with  the  map  which  is 
engraved  upon  it.  For  example,  a  silver  globe 
cup  dated  1569  in  the  British  Museum  is 
engraved  with  a  map  produced  by  Oronce 
Fine  of  Lyons  in  1531 .  It  can,  however,  in 
general  be  accepted  that  a  map  would  not  be 
used  upon  an  object  such  as  the  present  Cup 
produced  more  than  a  decade  after  the  latest 
publication  of  the  original  chart.  Indeed,  there 
is  evidence  that  only  the  latest  maps  were 
used;  or  that  when  old  ones  were  employed 
the  engraver  modified  them  according  to  the 
most  recent  geographical  knowledge.  On  this 
evidence,  and  that  afforded  by  the  fashion  of 
the  Cup  itself,  we  may  safely  date  it  about 
1560  or,  at  the  most,  but  a 
year  or  two  later. 

The  engraver  of  the  globe  of 
the  Cup  may  conceivably  have 
been  the  craftsman  who  fash- 
ioned the  Cup  itself,  but  such  is 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
case.  Judging  by  seventeenth- 
century  examples — the  only 
ones  of  which  all  the  particulars 
relating  to  their  making  are 
known  —  collaboration  seems 
regularly  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  goldsmiths,  respon- 
sible for  the  cups  and  engrav- 


ers, expert  in  map  drawing. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  trace  the 
engraving — if  one  ever  existed 
—on  which  the  frieze  round 
the  foot  of  the  Cup  is  based.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  point 
with  certainty  to  the  individ- 
ual indirectly  responsible  for 
this  design.  The  Niirnberg  ar- 
tist, Virgil  Solis,  was  a  past 
master  at  designing  similar 
friezes  containing  large  num- 
bers of  animals  broken  up  in- 
to panels  by  the  vertical  trunks 
of  trees.  Generally  they  take 
the  form  of  hunting  scenes; 
but  others  merely  consist  of 
groups  of  animals  —  hedge- 
hogs, reindeer,monkeys,  goats,  elephants,  hip- 
popotami and  lions.  Apart  from  the  stylistic 
parallel  afforded  by  these  friezes,  an  even 
closer  resemblance  is  to  be  perceived  in  Solis's 
Eden  panels,  of  which  a  representative  num- 
ber are  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  viii);  and 
he  is  known  to  have  designed  one  cup,  the  stem 
of  which  was  formed  as  a  serpent-entwined 
tree  with  Adam  and  Eve  on  either  side  of  it. 
On  general  grounds  the  Airthrey  Cup  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  School  of  that  other  Niirn- 
berg master-craftsman,  Wentzel  Jamnitzer 
( 1 508  1 585) ,  whose  Kunnstbuch,wherein  many 
close  parallels  to  details  on  the  Airthrey 
Cup  may  be  found,  was  published  in  1551. 
All  the  evidence  which  we  possess  war- 
rants the  belief  that  the  Airthrey  Cup  is  of 


No.  VII.— THE    TEMPTATION    OF    EVE 
BY  SATAN  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN 
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No.    VIII—  ENGRAVINGS    OF    ADAM    AND    EVE    IN    THE    GARDEN    OF    EDEN    BY    VIRGIL    SOLIS    :    IN    THE    BRITISH    MUSEUM 


South  German  make,  with  the  balance 
markedly  in  favour  of  Niirnberg  as  its  place 
of  origin;  and  it  may  be  dated  about  1560  or 
1565.  Of  its  maker  all  that  we  know  is  that 
his  punch  was  formed  of  the  letters  /  P  (Nos. 
x  and  xi),  presumably  the  initials  of  his  name. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he  was  a 
goldsmith  of  substance,  one  who,  when  this 
Cup  was  made,  had  been  long  practising  his 
craft,  and  probably  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable contemporary  repute.  The  work- 
manship proves  him  to  have  been  but  little 
inferior  in  technical  skill  toWentzel  Jamnitzer 
himself,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve  frieze  reveals 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  working  in  minia- 
ture and  suggests  the  hand  not  so  much  of  a 
goldsmith  as  of  a  gem-cutter,  die-sinker  and 
medallist,    a   not   uncommon    combination. 


This  same  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
reached  by  Kris  and  von  Falke,  when  dis- 
cussing a  medallion  in  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum,  which  displays  an  almost  identical 
technique.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  try  to 
identify  him  with  Johannes  Praetorius  of 
Joachimsthal,  who  resided  in  Niirnberg  from 
1562  to  1569,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
produced  globes  and  other  mathematical 
instruments  of  gilded  and  engraved  brass. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  prac- 
tised as  a  goldsmith. 

As  I  have  said,  the  technique  employed 
suggests  either  a  gem-cutter  or  seal-cutter 
as  well  as  a  goldsmith,  and  among  the  half 
dozen  or  so  Niirnberg  goldsmiths  living  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  whose 
initials  are  /.  P. — the  /  being  understood  to 
cover  both  J  and  Hans  (the 
diminutive  of  Johann) — only 
one  is  recorded  to  have  com- 
bined these  two  avocations. 
This  craftsman  was  Jeronimus 
Petrei  or  Petri,  whose  name  oc- 
curs, also  in  the  form  of  Petrei- 
ussen,  or  Petern,  in  the  Rats- 
verlasse  and  the  Goldschmiede- 
Verzeichnis,  between  1 530  and 
1569.  He  had  originally  been 
a  girdle-maker,  but  in  1530  he 
changed  his  calling  to  that  of 
seal-cutter.  On  October  2nd, 
1 540,  he  paid  for  the  freedom 
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No.   X.— MARK  ON  KIM    OF  THE 
LOWER    HALF    OF   THE    GLOBE 


of  the  City  of  Niirn- 
berg.  He  died  appa- 
rently in  1569,  leav- 
ing a  widow  Catha- 
rina.  He  was  ap- 
parently of  Swiss 
origin,  and  his  son 
Andreas  Petri,  gold- 
smith, passed  under 
the  by-name  of  der 
Schweizir,  as  did  his  grandson,  a  second  An- 
dreas. It  was  the  latter,  who  in  1594  ap- 
peared before  the 
Council  as  a  defen- 
dant, when  Katha- 
rina,  surviving 
daughter  of  Virgil 
Solis  sought  their  aid 
in  compelling  this 
young  man  and  his 
parents  'to  make  an 
honest  woman  ofher.' 
There  is  only  one 
serious  objection  to 
this  identification. 
Rosenberg  has  identi- 
fied Petri's  mark  with 
a  circular  punch  con- 
taining the  letters  G  P 
which  he  assumed 
stood  for  Gronymus 
Petri.  But  the  Ratsver- 
lasse,  which  may  be 
taken  as  authorita- 
tive, always  gives  the 
spelling  as  either  Jer- 
onymus  or  Jherony- 
mus.  The  only  IP 
Niirnberg  mark 
known  to  Rosenberg 
is  tentatively  ascribed 
by  him  to  Jacob  Peltz, 
who  became  a  master 
in  1562  and  died  in 
1590,  an  individual 
whoseeminglycorres- 
ponds  in  no  way  to  the 
craftsman  postulated 
earlier,  and  who  is  in 
any  case  too  late. 
For    whom    this 


No.  XL— THE  MARK  REPEATED 
UPON  THE  RIM  OF  THE  FOOT 


No.  XII.— THE  AIRTHREY  CUP  :  VIEW  FROM  THE  SIDE  AND  REAR 


princely  Cup  can 
have  been  made 
must  for  the  time  be- 
ing remain  a  mys- 
tery, which  only  the 
discovery  of  a  more 
or  less  detailed  de- 
scription of  it  in 
some  contemporary 
inventory  will  solve. 

In  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  production  of  these  pocula  cosmo- 

graphica  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand 
most  pronounced  in 
Switzerland  and 
Southern  Germany. 
Their  construction 
was  not,  however, 
limited  to  that  region, 
and  by  the  close  of 
the  century  the  lead- 
ership in  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  the 
goldsmith's  craft  was 
passing  to  the  Neth- 
erlands. We  may  dis- 
count any  suggestion 
that  the  Airthrey 
Cup  was  made  for  a 
merchant  prince — 
however  wealthy — of 
Niirnberg  or  of  Basel, 
whither  Abraham 
Gessner  sent  so  many 
of  his  globe-cups.  It 
is  a  cup  that  only  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire 
might  have  owned. 
And  bearing  in  mind 
the  very  generous 
patronage  extended 
by  the  Wittelsbachs 
to  the  goldsmiths  of 
Niirnberg,  it  would 
seem  not  improbable 
that  this  cup  was 
made  for  some  mem- 
ber of  the  reigning 
House  of  Bavaria. 
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IN  my  last  article,*  I  dealt  mainly  with  the 
historical  relationship  of  the  two  ways  of 
making  looking-glass  plates,  blowing  and 
casting.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of 
other  aspects  of  the  craft. 

In  blowing  a  glass  plate,  the  workman  first 
dipped  his  blowing  iron  into  the  melting  pot 
containing  the  molten  glass,  until  he  had  col- 
lected sufficient  material  for  the  size  of  the 
plate  he  intended  to  make.  He  then  mounted 
a  block  about  five  feet  in  height  to  give  him- 
self sufficient  room  to  balance  the  iron  as  the 
glass  at  its  end  lengthened  with  the  blowing. 
When  the  glass  became  too  heavy  for  one 
workman  to  support,  he  was  assisted  by  two 
or  more  attendants  who  held  pieces  of  wood 
under  the  glass  to  prevent  it  from  falling  off 
the  iron  by  reason  of  its  weight.  The  glass  was 
then  heated  and  blown  several  times  until  it 
attained  an  appropriate  thickness.  At  this 
stage  it  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cone  with  its  smaller  aperture  affixed  to  the 
end  of  the  blowing  iron.  The  wider  end,  fur- 
ther from  the  iron,  was  then  cut  off  with  for- 
ceps, in  order  to  'point  it'  with  the  'pointil,' 
an  instrument  with  a  cross  piece  at  one  of  its 
ends  in  the  form  of  a  T.  The  method  of  point- 
ing the  glass  was  as  follows:  the  head  of  the 
pointil  iron  was  dipped  into  the  melting  pot, 
and  the  liquid  glass  that  adhered  to  it  was 
fastened  to  the  cut  off  end  of  the  glass  cone. 
When  it  was  firmly  fixed,  the  cone  was  sev- 
ered from  the  blowing  iron  and  the  small  end 
of  the  cone  was  then  enlarged  by  repeated 
heatings  until  the  glass  had  taken  the  shape 
of  a  cylinder  and  was  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  cylinder  was  then  cut  open  at  both  ends 
and  also  down  the  length  by  forceps.  In  this 
state  it  was  laid  on  an  'earthen  table'  and 
heated  gradually  until  it  opened.  'The  work- 
man with  an  iron  tool  alternately  lowers  and 
raises  the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder,  which  at 
*  The  Connoisseur,  May  1936. 


No.  I.     CLASS   I'.LuWI.KS   AT  WORK  :  CONTEMPORARY  i:\CRAVING 
.1    NEW  &  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS   &  SCIENCES,    1754 


last  will  open  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  fall 
into  the  same  flat  form  in  which  it  serves  for 
use.'!  The  flattened  glass  plate  was  then  car- 
ried upon  forks  to  the  annealing  furnace, 
where  it  was  left  to  harden  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  according  to  its  size  and  dimensions. 

In  the  casting  of  looking-glass  plates  the 
following  method  was  employed.  The  illus- 
tration (No.  i)  from  a  contemporary  print, 
shows  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  used. 
The  furnace  for  melting  the  materials  for 
casting  large  glass  plates  was  unusually  large, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  annealing  furn- 
aces. The  cistern  K  (see  next  page)  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  and  filled  with  the  molten 
glass,  where  it  is  left  for  about  six  hours  and 
afterwards  taken  out  by  means  of  chains  and 
placed  on  a  carriage  with  wheels,  L.  (No.  ii). 

t  A  New_and  CompleWJDictlonary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1754. 
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No.    II.— GLASS    MAKERS    CASTING    A    SHEET    OF    GLASS    :    FROM 
A   NEW  &  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS    &   SCIENCES,    17S4 


The  carriage  is  moved  on  to  the  casting  table 
M,  when  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  removed 
and  the  molten  glass,  O,  is  poured  on  to  the 
table.  The  liquid  glass  is  contained  within 
iron  rulers  N,  N,  which  are  movable  so  that 
the  necessary  width  of  the  plate  can  be  regu- 
lated. The  roller,  Q,  is  applied  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  whilst  it  cools,  to  reduce  it  to 
an  even  thickness.  The  casting  table  is  on  tres- 
tles which  permit  it  to  be  easily  moved  to  the 
annealing  furnace  into  which  the  new  plate 
is  laid  on  sand  for  about  ten  days  to  harden. 
Whether  looking-glass  plates  were  blown 
or  cast  they  had  to  undergo  several  other 
operations  before  the  final  process  of  silvering 
was  applied.  The  first  operation  was  that  of 
grinding  which  gave  both  sides  of  the  glass  an 
even  surface.  This  was  accomplished  by  lay- 


ing the  rough  plate  on  to  a  table  fitted  with  a 
top  composed  of  a  very  fine  grained  'free- 
stone.' To  make  the  plate  secure,  it  was 
bedded  on  to  the  stone  top  either  in  plaster  of 
Paris  or  lime.  Another  rough  plate,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  first  plate,  is  taken  and 
cemented  to  a  wooden  plank.  This  second 
plate  is  laid  on  to  the  face  of  the  bedded 
plate.  A  stone  weight  is  placed  on  it,  so  that, 
when  it  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  beneath,  the  sur- 
faces of  both  plates  will  be  worn  even  by 
attrition.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  grinding 
of  large  plates,  the  upper  plate  was  fixed  to  a 
wheel  which  was  pushed  and  pulled  alter- 
nately and  sometimes  turned  round  by  the 
workmen  operating  it  (see  No.  iii). 

This  process  of  grinding  was  assisted  by 
water  and  sands  of  varying  fineness.  Finer 
sand  was  applied  as  the  grinding  proceeded, 
until  powder  or  salt  was  used.  As  the  upper 
plate  became  smooth,  it  was  renewed  by 
others  which  took  its  place.  Small  plates  were 
ground  by  hand ;  the  stone  which  loaded  the 
upper  plate  having  wooden  handles  affixed 
to  its  four  corners.  The  wheel,  or  mill,  as  it 
was  called,  was  used  only  for  plates  of  a  large 
size.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer  it 
was  'extremely  difficult  to  bring  the  Glass  to 
an  exact  Plainness,'  and  those  plates  which 
were  not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  of 
proper  grinding,  as  well  as  those  subject  to 
warp,  were  unsatisfactory  because  they  did 
not  give  a  true  reflection.* 

After  the  plate  had  been  ground  to  an  even 
surface,  it  still  had  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  slate.  It  was  then  necessary  for  it  to  be 
polished.  This  operation  was  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  the  glass  was  first 
bedded  in  plaster  of  Paris  on  a  stone  table 
top,  to  prevent  it  shifting,  and  the  polishing 
was  done  by  a  small  wooden  block  with 
handles  at  each  end,  the  under  side  being 
covered  with  coarse  woollen  cloth.  The  in- 
gredients used  in  polishing  were 

'Emery  to  take  out  the  Scratches,  Stobs  and  Bloaches: 
Then  Tripple  (which  is  Rust  of  old  Iron]  for  clearing 
the  Grinder's  Ground:  This  is  called  Black-lapping. 
Afterwards  white  Putty  is  used,  which  is  the  Polisher's 
Finishing,  and  is  called  White-lapping.^ 
*  The' Plate-Glass  Book.  By  a  Glass-House  Clerk,  1757. 
t  Ibid. 
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In  order  to  assist  the  workman  in  the  labour 
of  polishing,  the  block  was  attached  to  a 
strong  hoop  of  yew  which  was  fixed  (see  No. 
iii)  to  a  wooden  structure  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  This  hoop  acted  as  a  spring  and 
brought  the  block  back  to  the  same  position, 
facilitating  the  action  of  the  workman's  arm. 
The  result  of  the  polishing  was  to  give  the 
glass  a  high  lustrous  surface. 

The  next  and  final  process  was  the  silver- 
ing or  foliating  of  the  plate.  The  following  is 
a  contemporary  account  of  how  this  was 
carried  out: 

'THE  Plates  being  polished,  a  thin  blotting  Paper 
is  spread  on  a  Table,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  Chalk; 
and  this  done,  over  the  Paper  is  laid  a  thin  Lamina, 
or  Leaf  of  Foil,  on  which  is  poured  Quicksilver,  which 
is  to  be  equaly  distributed  over  the  Leaf,  with  a 
Hare's  Foot,  or  Cotton.  Over  the  Leaf  is  laid  a  clean 
Paper,  and  over  that  the  Glass  Plate. — With  the  left 
Hand  the  Glass-plate  is  pressed  down,  and  with  the 
Right  the  Paper  is  gently  drawn  out;  which  done, 
the  Plate  is  covered  with  a  thicker  Paper,  and 
loaded  with  a  greater  Weight,  that  the  superfluous 
Quicksilver  may  be  driven  out,  and  the  Foil  adhere 
more  closely  to  the  Glass.  When  it  is  dried,  the 
Weight  is  removed,  and  the  Looking-glass  is  com- 
plete.'* 

The  following  table  f  shows  the  costs  of  the 
various  items  and  processes  in  the  production 
of  a  looking-glass  plate  of  large  dimensions. 


BURLI 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Rough  Plate  (60  inches  by  42  h  inches) 

37 

10 

0 

Excise  Dutv 

18 

1^ 

0 

Grinding 

7 

12 

8 

Polishing 

7 

12 

8 

Silvering 

7 

12 

8 

Diamond-Cutting 

[i.e.  bevelling] 

2 

H 

0 

No.    III.     WORKMEN    GRINDING    AND    POLISHING  GLASS    :    FROM 
A   NEW  &  C0MPL1  II    Kli  //<>\  r  A- 1    01     IRTS  6-  SCIENCES,   1754 


81    17     O 

The  cost  of  such  a  plate  appears  prohibi- 
tive, especially  when  the  much  greater  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  pound  sterling  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  considered.  As  the  price 
of  a  plate  was  in  direct  proportion  to  its  size, 
nearly  all  looking-glasses  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  de- 
signed with  one  or  more  plates  of  small  di- 
mensions instead  of  one  large  plate. £     And 

*    The  Plate-Glass  Book,  1757.  f   Ibid. 

%   Sheraton  in  his  Cabinet  Dictionary,   1803,  says: 

'To  save  expence,  they  [chimney  glasses]  are  sometimes  fit- 
ted up  in  three  plates,  and  the  joints  of  the  glass  covered  with 
small  gilt  mouldings.  .  .  .  When  they  are  managed  in  this  wav. 


the  cxpcnre  of  the 
plate  is  reduced 
to  one  third  less, 
or  more  some- 
times. It  adds, 
however,  s  o  m  e  - 
thing  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  the 
frame,  but  not 
always;  for  when 
they  are  of  one 
plate,  the  frame 
in  general  is  made 
bolder  and  more 
elegant.'  Again, 
with  regard  to 
pier  glasses  'when 
thepiers run  large, 
and  it  is  required 
to  fill  the  whole 
with  glass,  they 
are,  to  save  ex- 
pence,  fitted  up 
in  two  plates.  .  .  .' 


•fv 


No.    IV— TRADE    CARD    OF    A    FRAME    MAKER 
IN    THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  AMBROSE    HEAL 


^ 


X 


'S'/f////  6  COS 

FRAME -MAKER  and 
GILDER,  in  Round  Court 
in  S' Martins  le  Grand 
/.  n  v/)  O.  Pr> 

g .  ///dr.  ,  v.  ////.<  ////.  forfo  of'S/m-A 
5  ////v/^v/\  ////w<".t  /,'•/ . /i'p/v//// 1 

ff/tf/.U.i.  ■    ///i>  ,S.//< ■/•r/i/ ////// 

<  /*>/><  •/■ .  ////////>  fir  f$i///////i/.i  I 

rr  <Sh///..;.  /S/tsirt/,'  /Wf/%/6 
t:<  //■/!• ,  /f/vfrax/tiU in/&  ////' 


ta. 


'  ■//;//.  ///////on,  ///// 
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No.  V.— A   PIER   GLASS  :    TEMP.  GEORGE   I 
IN    THE    COLLECTION    OFj  MRS.    GUTHRIE 


itwas  notuntil  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  plates  by  casting 
in  England  had  been  success- 
fully achieved,*  that  look- 
ing-glasses with  large  single 
plates  became  at  all  com- 
mon. In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury such  large  glasses  were 
made  solely  for  the  royal 
palaces  and  the  houses  of  the 
nobility.  One  of  the  reasons 
for   the   hish  cost   of  plate 

*  The  Connoisseur,  May  1936. 


No.  VI.— A    PIER  GL'S.SS   :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I 
IN  THE  COLLECTION    OF    MRS.    GUTHRIE 


glass  was  because 

'The  exceeding  Brittleness  ...  as  well  as  the  many  Hazards  it  is  always 
liable  to  in  working,  framing,  packing,  &c.  is  so  very  considerable  an  Affair, 
that  it  has  been  usual  to  allow  the  Workmen,  on  that  Account,  from  25 
L.  to  30  L.  per  Cent.  i.e.  5s.  or  6s.  in  the  Pound.  And  even  this,  in  many 
Cases,  is  far  from  being  sufficient.'* 

Looking-glasses  from  the  time  of  Charles  1 1  to  that  of  George 
I  were  made  and  sold  by  a  specialist  in  the  art,  known  as  the 
'looking-glass  maker,'  whose  shop  often  bore  the  appropriate 
sign  of  a  looking-glass.  Samuel  Pepys  writes  in  his  diary  that 
he  bought  a  looking-glass  for  five  guineas  and  that  it  was  de- 
livered home  by  'the  Looking-glass  man.' 

In  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  eighteenth  centuries  the 

various  trades  were  separ- 
ate and  distinct.  The  look- 
ing-glass maker,  the  chair- 
maker,  the  upholsterer,  the 
cabinet-maker,  the  japan- 
ner,  each  had  his  own  work- 
shop or  warehouse  adja- 
cent to  the  shop  in  which 
he  plied  his  retail  trade. 
Occasionally  a  cabinet- 
maker in  a  large  way  of 
business  sold  looking- 
glasses  as  well  as  articles  of 
furniture.  We  know  that 
Gerritjensen,  for  example, 
was  a  glass  seller  and  a 
looking-glass  maker  as  well 
as  a  cabinet-maker  j  ;  and 
John  Gumley,  who  was  a 
specialist  in  the  making  of 
looking-glasses,  also  sold 
cabinet  ware.  J  Up  to  the 
time  of  George  I,  how- 
ever, this  would  appear  to 
be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  But  from 
about  1720  onwards  the 
making  and  selling  of  look- 
ing-glasses became  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  cabinet- 
maker and  the  upholsterer. 
In  other  words,  at  this 
period  looking-glass  mak- 
ing ceased  to  be  a  separate 

*    The  Plate-Glass  Book. 

f  The  Connoisseur,  May  1935. 

%  The    Connoisseur,    December 

1935- 
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craft  and  became  a  part  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's and  the  upholsterer's  trade.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  concentration  of  manufac- 
ture, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas, 
previous  to  1 740-50  both  the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  upholsterer  carried  on  their  trades 
separately,  these  crafts  were  after  this  date 
often  combined.*  Thomas  Chippendale,  for 
example,  was  an  upholsterer,  a  cabinet- 
maker, a  chair-maker,  and  a  looking-glass 
maker,  and  accordingly  employed  workmen 


burlingam£ 

PUBLIC 
LIB.! 


No.  VII-  GLASS  WITH  WALNUT  &  GILT  FRAME 
TEMP.  GEORGE   II   (MESSRS.  STAIR  &  ANDREW) 


belonging  to  each  of  these  branches.  The 
looking-glass  maker  was  also  a  glass-grinder. 
He  bought  the  rough  plates  from  the  glass 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  tendency 
towards  combination  found  its  logical  expression.  'The 
business  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  that  of  an  upholsterer,  are 
now  so  generally  united  together,  that,  any  observation  on 
either  of  these  branches,  may,  with  propriety  be  compre- 
hended under  one  general  head.'  Cf.  Thomas  Martin,  The 
Circle  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  1813. 


No.  VIIL— GLASS  IN  CARVED  WOOD  &  GILT  GESSO 
FRAME    :   GEORGE    I    (THE    KENT   GALLERY   LTD.) 
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No.  IX.— GLASS  WITH   PLATE  IN  THREE  SECTIONS,   IN  CARVED  AND  GILT  FRAME  :  XVIIITH   CENTURY   (MESSRS.  STUART   &   TURNER) 


house  and  carried  out  all  the  processes  of  grind- 
ing, polishing  and  silvering  in  his  own  shop. 
From  the  following  advertisement  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  glass-grinder  also  supplied 
glass  plates  to  the  coach-maker  and  the 
sedan-chair-maker : 

'JAMES  WELCH,  Glass-Grinder  and  Looking- 
Glass-Maker,  at  his  Warehouse  behind  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  a  Grocer's,  in  the  Broad-Way,  Black- Fryers, 
London,  where  you  may  be  furnished  Wholesale  or 
Retale  with  great  Variety  of  Peer,  Chimney,  or 
Sconce  Glasses,  fine  Dressing-Glasses,  Coach, 
Chariot,  or  Chair-Glasses,  with  Plate  Sash-Glasses, 
&c.  N.B.  Merchants,  Shopkeepers,  or  County  Chap- 
men may  be  furnished  with  the  aforementioned 
Goods,  as  also  all  sorts  of  small  Glasses  at  the  lowest 
Rates.  Old  Glasses  cleaned  or  made  into  new  Fash- 
ions.'* 

In  1747  an  apprentice  to  a  looking-glass 
maker  paid  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  for  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  his  working  hours  were 
from  six  till  eight.  A  young  man  could  earn 
from  15s.  to  20s.  a  week  in  the  making  of 
looking-glasses;  but  the  work  was  hard.  The 
frames  of  looking-glasses  were  made  by  two 
distinct  types  of  craftsmen,  the  joiner  and  the 
carver.  Sometimes  these  craftsmen  were  em- 
ployed by  the  looking-glass  maker,  and  in 
other  cases  they  worked  separately  and  pur- 
chased the  looking-glass  plates  from  a  glass 
grinder.  The  trade  card  (No.  iv)  is  that  of  a 
frame-maker  who  made  and  sold  looking- 

*    The  Daily  Courant,  July  29th,  1724. 


glass  frames  (as  well  as  frames  for  pictures  and 
prints) ;  he  also  silvered  looking-glass  plates. 
The  members  of  the  joiners'    craft,    who 
made  frames  for  the  carvers,  required 

'but  little  ingenuity,  as  they  only  join  pieces  of  deal 
roughly  plained,  in  the  shape  and  dimensions  re- 
quired :  Only  if  the  Frame  is  to  have  any  large  holes 
in  it,  they  cut  them  out  in  their  proper  places ;  or, 
if  it  is  to  have  mouldings  raised  on  the  wood,  these 
they  put  on ;  but  the  Carver  plants  on  the  rest  of  the 
figures. 'I 

The    carver    of   looking-glass    frames    also 
carved  picture  frames.  This  craft 

'which  has  been  lately  carried  to  great  perfection, 
requires  much  ingenuity,  a  lively  and  elegant  fancy, 
skill  in  drawing,  with  great  neatness,  foliages,  fruit, 
flowers,  birds,  heads,  &c.  a  good  eye,  and  a  steady 
hand.  The  Frame  being  prepared  [by  the  joiner]  is 
sent  to  the  Carver,  who  finishes  it  in  two  different 
manners,  as  the  work  requires;  either  carving  in  the 
wood  entirely,  and  afterwards  causing  the  work  to  be 
gilt,  or  cutting  out  the  figures  first  roughly  in  the 
wood ;  after  which  the  whole  is  covered  with  several 
coats  of  whiting  to  a  considerable  thickness;  which, 
when  dry,  the  Carver  wets  with  a  brush,  and  fin- 
ishes the  figures,  by  making  such  strokes  and  im- 
bellishments  on  the  whiting  as  is  agreeable  to  his 
pattern.  After  this  he  either  sends  the  Frame  home, 
white  as  it  is,  or  causes  some  parts  of  it  or  the  whole 
to  be  gilt.  But  neither  the  Frames  finished  in  the 
wood,  nor  those  in  the  whiting,  are  entirely  cut  out 
of  the  solid ;  for  all  the  figures  that  rise  above  the 

f    The  Parent' 's  and  Guardian's  Directory,    176 1,   by   Joseph 
Collyer,  Esq. 
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plain  of  the  Frame  are  glued  on  before  the  Carver 
begins  to  work.  Those  of  this  business  take  about 
10 :  1.  with  an  apprentice;  who,  when  out  of  his 
time,  if  he  is  a  good  hand,  may  earn  upwards  of  a 
guinea  a  week;  or,  with  about  20:  1.  may  set  up 
for  himself.'* 

The  gilding  of  the  frames  was  usually  car- 
ried out  in  the  workshop  of  the  carver,  as 
gilders  and  carvers  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  were  generally  of  one  and 
the  same  trade.  Besides  looking-glass  frames, 
they  also  made  the  gilt  frames  of  marble- 

*  The  Parent's  and  Guardian' s  Directory,  1761. 
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No.  X.— LOOKING-GLASS  IN  CARVED  WOOD  AND  GILT 
FRAME:  PERIOD,  GEORGE  I  (MESSRS.  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS) 


topped  side  tables,  which  in  the  George  II 
period  were  often  of  elaborate,  carved  design 
with  cabriole  legs.  The  carver  and  gilder 
worked  in  soft  wood,  not  in  hard  woods  like 
mahogany  and  oak.  Sometimes  they  execu- 
ted a  high  quality  piece  in  lime  wood,  a  parti- 
cularly suitable  medium  for  the  carver's  chisel. 


No.  XL— GLASS  IN  CARVED  WOOD  AND  GILT  FRAME 
PERIOD,     GEORGE    I    (MESSRS.    M.    HARRIS    &    SONS) 
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AT  GRAY'S  INN— I 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


No.  I.— SHOWING   THE    ARMS   OF   SIR    RICHARD    WINGFIELD,    KT. 

THE  largest  and  most  important  collec- 
tions of  old  heraldic  glass  in  London 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Inns  of  Court — 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn.  The  Inner  Temple  can- 
not show  any  ancient  glass  beyond  a  panel 
inserted  in  the  modern  Library  in  recent 
years,  for  the  old  glass  there  was  destroyed 
when  the  ancient  Hall  was  burnt  down. 

The  old  heraldic  glass  in  the  Halls  and 
chapels  of  the  Inns  of  Court  commemorates 
not  only  judges  and  lawyers,  but,  also,  a 
large  number  of  noblemen  and  scions  of 
great  families  who  were  placed  in  an  Inn  of 
Court  for  educational  or  social  purposes,  not 
necessarily  to  prepare  them  for  the  practice 
of  the  law.  This  custom  was  of  very  ancient 
origin  and  is  referred  to  by  Sir  John  Fortescue 


(Chancellor  to  Henry  VI)  in  his  celebrated 
book  De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,  where,  after 
describing  daily  life  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
his  day,  he  says,  'So  that  knights,  barons  and 
the  greatest  nobility  of  the  kingdom  often 
place  their  children  in  these  Inns  of  Court; 
not  so  much  to  make  the  laws  their  study, 
much  less  to  live  by  the  profession,  having 
large  patrimonies  of  their  own,  but  to  form 
their  manners  and  to  preserve  them  from  the 
contagion  of  vice.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ancient  glass  now  in  the  Inns  of  Court  amply 
bears  out  Sir  John's  statement. 

Confining  consideration  of  this  ancient 
heraldic  glass  for  the  present  to  Gray's  Inn, 
every  window,  except  one,  of  the  Great  Hall, 
is  filled  with  heraldic  stained  glass — the  arms 
of  Treasurers  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Inn  through  the  centuries.  The 
glass  is  not,  however,  all  ancient — i.e.  prior 
in  date  to  17 14 — for  the  west  window,  the 
windows  on  the  south  side,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  south  window  in  the  Gallery,  and 
the  second  and  third  windows  from  the 
west  on  the  north  side,  are  filled  with  the 
arms  of  members  of  the  Inn  after  that  date. 
While  these  modern  arms  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  because  among  those  commemor- 
ated by  them  are  some  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  modern  times,  they  are  not  of 
much  account  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
glass  painter,  for  the  period  over  which  they 
extend  was  not  productive  of  good  glass- 
painting,  mainly  because  glass  suitable  for 
the  purpose  was  not  obtainable. 

The  ancient  stained  glass  fills  the  east  win- 
dow, the  bay  window  and  the  fourth  window 
from  the  west  on  the  north  side.  In  the  east 
window — beyond  which  the  space  at  my 
disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  go  in  this  ar- 
ticle— are  twenty-three  panels  of  sixteenth- 
century  heraldic  glass,  set  in  modern  oblong 
quarries  of  plain  white  glass.  There  are  five 
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No.  VIII.— ARMS  OF  SIR  REGINALD  BRAY,  K.G. 
IN  THE  HALL  OF  GRAY'S  INN,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


THE  HERALDIC  STAINED  GLASS  AT  GRAYS   INN 


No.   II.— ARMS   ATTRIBUTED  TO   KING   EDWARD   THE   CONFESSOR 

tiers,  the  top  tier  containing  three,  and  each 
of  the  others  five  panels.  With  the  exception 
of  three  shields  in  the  fourth  tier  ensigned 
with  the  Garter  and  the  third  panel  in  the 
fifth  tier — a  rather  special  design — the  shields 
are  within  bay  chaplets  of  various  colours, 
with  elaborate  white  and  yellow  clasps  of 
Renaissance  scroll  work  at  top,  bottom  and 
sides,  and  coloured,  or  white  and  yellow, 
bands  of  grouped  apples  between  the  clasps. 
Most  of  the  coloured  glass  is  pot-metal, 
though  there  are  fair  quantities  of  enamel 
and  abraded  work. 

Prior  to  their  removal  to  a  place  of  safety 
during  the  Great  War,  the  arrangement  of 
these  panels  was  different  from  what  it  now  is, 
and  has  been  since  191 9,  when  they  were 
replaced  in  the  window.  At  that  time,  they 
were  largely  releaded  and  subjected  to  some 
restoration  and,  also,  correction  of  errors- 
some  obvious  and  others  supposed — in  pre- 
vious releading.  Perhaps  the  restoration  in 
1 91 9  reached  legitimate  limits,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  exceed  them,  for,  of  the  five  garters 
and  coronets,  four  are  new  work,   and,   in 


two  instances — numbers  three  (Hales)  and 
twelve  (Gosnold) — the  panels  are  entirely 
new  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments. 
It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  these  re- 
storations quite  correctly  represent  the  or- 
iginal state  of  the  panels  referred  to. 

According  to  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Ori- 
gines  Juridiciales,  there  were  the  same  number 
of  panels  in  the  east  window  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  at  present,  but  the  shields 
were  not  all  the  same  as  those  now  in  the 
window.  Thus,  the  arms  of  James  I;  Henry, 
Marquess  of  Dorchester;  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  Ludovic,  Duke  of  Len- 
nox; Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford;  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northumberland;  and  William  Harvey, 
Clarenceux  King-of-Arms,  all  noted  by  Dug- 
dale,  have  disappeared  and  others  have  been 
put  in  their  places. 

The  three  panels  in  the  top  tier  contain 
the  following: 

I.  The  arms  of  Sir  Richard  Wingfield, 
Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  with 
thirteen  quarterings  (No.  i) : 
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No.   III.- SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  SIR  CHARLES   HALES,    KNIGHT 
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No.  IV.— SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  SEINTLO,  KNIGHT 

(i)  Or  on  a  bend  gules  cotised  sable  three  pairs  of 
wings  joined  in  lure  argent  (Wingfield).  The 
ruby  flash  or  veneer  is  abraded  from  the 
white  glass  by  the  old  process  of  grinding  off 
with  a  hand  tool. 

(ii)  Quarterly  or  and  sable  (Bovill) :  a  single 
piece  of  white  glass. 

(iii)  Barry  of  six  or  and  gules  a  canton  ermine 
(Goushill) :  pot-metal. 

(iv)  Gules  a  lion  rampant  or  (Fitzalan)  quar- 
tering cheeky  or  and  azure  (Warren) :  pot-metal. 

(v)  Quarterly  gules  and  or  a  mullet  argent  in 
the  first  quarter  (Vere) :  pot-metal. 

(vi)  Azure  a  lion  rampant  argent  (Rochfort) : 
the  lion  is  abraded  off  the  blue  field. 

(vii)  Argent  three  bars  wavy  azure  (Samford) : 
pot-metal. 

(viii)  Argent  a  Jesse  between  two  bars  gemelles 
gules  (Badlesmere) :  abraded  between  the 
bars. 

(ix)  Argent  guttee  de  sang,  a  sal  tire  gules 
(Kerey  ?) :  abraded. 

(x)  Gules  a  bend  argent,  thereon  a  crescent 
between  six  crosslets  fitchee  argent  (Howard  of 
Bindon) :  abraded. 

(xi)  Gules  six  scallops  argent  (Scales) : 
abraded. 


(xii)  Paly  or  and  gules  a  lion  passant  argent 
(Place) :  abraded. 

(xiii)  Or  a  chevron  and  a  bordure  gules 
(Stafford) :  abraded. 

(xiv)  Per  chevron  sable  and  argent  three  leopards' 
faces  or  in  chief  (Litchfield) :  a  single  piece  of 
white  glass. 

All  the  accessories  to  the  shield  and  the 
sixth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth  quarters  are 
modern  (191 9). 

In  Douthwaite's  Grafs  Inn,  its  History  and 
Associations  {London  1886),  p.  134,  this  shield 
is  erroneously  attributed  to  Thomas  Howard, 
Viscount  Bindon,  a  pardonable  mistake  hav- 
ing regard  to  its  then  condition.  The  first, 
sixth  and  eleventh  quarters  had  been  cut 
out  and  the  first  quarter  placed  in  the  thir- 
teenth quarter.  In  its  present  state  the  shield 
agrees  with  the  engraving  in  Dugdale's 
Origines,  p.  307  (2nd  edition).  The  chaplet 
is  green,  the  bands  light  indigo  and  the 
fillings-in  between  the  shield  and  the  chaplet 
are  white. 

II.  The  arms  attributed  to  St.  Edward, 
King  and  Confessor,  are  in  this  panel :  Azure, 
a  cross  fiory  between  five  martlets  or:  pot-metal. 
The  chaplet  is  green,  the  bands  ruby  and  the 
fillings-in  white  (No.  ii). 

III.  In  this  panel  are  the  arms  of  Sir 
Charles  Hales,  Kt.,  King's  Serjeant  in  1603 
— Gules  three  broad  arrows  in  pale  points  down- 
wards: abraded.  The  chaplet,  bands  and  fill- 
ings-in are  the  same  as  in  I.  This  panel  is 
entirely  modern  (191 9)  except  a  few  frag- 
ments in  the  base  of  the  shield  (No.  iii). 

In  the  second  tier  are  the  following: 

IV.  Argent,  two  bars  gemelles  between  three 
eagles  displayed  sable,  on  a  single  piece  of  white 
glass,  for  Sir  John  Spenser,  Kt.,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1594,  who  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the  same  year. 
The  chaplet  is  blue,  the  bands  ruby  and  the 
fillings-in  green.  The  clasps  are  white  and 
yellow  and  blue  enamel  scroll  work  (No.  vi). 

V.  Here  are  the  arms  of  Sir  William 
Seintlo,  Kt.:  Argent  on  a  bend  sable  three 
annulets  argent:  a  single  piece  of  white  glass, 
with  five  quarterings: 

(i)  Argent  three  unicorns  statant  sable  armed  or: 
a  single  piece  of  white  glass  (Ragland). 
(ii)  Ermine  a  cross  gules  (Boys  ?) :  pot-metal. 
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(iii)  Argent  a  pair  of  wings  gules  (Fitz-Payne) : 
enamel. 

(iv)  Gules  a  saltire  between  four  leopards'1  faces 
or  (Collinson  ?) :  abraded. 

(v)  Azure  two  bars  dancettee  or  (Delamere  or 
Rivers) :  pot-metal. 

Chaplet  bluish  purple,  bands  white  and 
yellow  and  fillings-in  white.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  quarters  are  modern  (191 9)  (No.  iv). 

VI.  This  panel,  which  bears  the  date  1559, 
shows  the  arms  of  Walter  Haddon,  a  Master 
of  the  Court  of  Requests — or  a  man's  leg 
couped  at  the  thigh  azure;  pot-metal :  quartering 
Sable  five  bezants  and  a  chief  or  (Byfield  ?) :  a 
single  piece  of  white  glass:  with  a  crescent 
gules  at  the  f esse  point  for  cadency. 

Chaplet  green,  bands  varied — yellow,  blue, 
ruby  and  purple — fillings-in  white  (No.  vii). 

VII.  Gules  a  [esse  cheeky  argent  and  sable 
between  six  crosses  botonee  argent  (Butler) : 
crosses  abraded :  quartering  argent  a  sword  in 
bend  sable  (Kilpec  ?) :  a  single  piece  of  white 
glass :  at  the  fesse  point  an  inescutcheon  with  the 
Ulster  badge.  Chaplet  light  purple,  bands, 
apples  shaded  with  red  enamel,  fillings-in 
white  (No.  v).  For  Sir  John  Butler  of 
Woodhall,  Herts,  Bt.,  so  described  in  a  Cata- 
logue of  noble  men  admitted  of  this  Society  which 
is  printed  in  full  in  Douthwaite's  book  on 
Gray's  Inn,  p.  196,  where  it  is  said  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Society  in  February 
161 7-18.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  James 
I.  Several  monuments  to  Sir  John  Butler's 
family  are  mentioned  as  being  in  the  church 
of  Watton-at-Stone  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  historical  monuments 
for  Hertfordshire. 

VIII.  Argent  a  chevron  between  three  eagles'1 
legs  erased  sable  quartering  vair  bendy  gules: 
pot-metal.  The  chaplet  is  bluish  purple,  the 
bands  are  white  shaded  with  red  enamel, 
the  central  apple  being  yellow:  the  fillings- 
in  are  white.  For  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  K.G., 
so  well-known  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
building of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  quartered  coat 
is  usually  blazoned  as  vair  three  bends  gules 
(see  No.  viii:  Coloured  Plate). 

In  the  third  tier  are  the  following  panels: 

IX.  The  arms  of  Sir  Anthony  Thorold, 
Kt.,  who  was  admitted   to  Grav's   Inn  in 
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No.  V.— ARMS  OF  SIR  JOHN   BUTLER  OF  WOODHALL,  HERTS,  BT. 

1537  and  was  the  Autumn  Reader,  a  posi- 
tion of  great  dignity  and  importance,  in 
1555:  Sable  three  goats  erect  argent  (Thorold): 
a  single  piece  of  white  glass,  quartering  barry 
of  six  argent  and  gules  on  a  canton  azure  a  chough 
or;  argent  a  bend  counter-embattled  azure  between 
six  hurts  (Burnell  ?),  enamel;  and  or  a  cross 
potent  gules  between  four  torteaux  (Sievewright  ?), 
abraded. 

The  chaplet,  bands  and  fillings-in  are  the 
same  as  in  VIII,  and  the  first,  third  and 
fourth  quarters  are  modern  (191 9). 

X.  Argent  and  gules  on  a  bend  sable  three  scallops 
argent  (Eure) ,  all  enamel,  quartering  five  other 
coats:  or  two  bars  azure,  abraded,  between  six 
martlets  gules,  enamel  (Painel) ;  or  three  bars 
azure  on  a  canton  gules  a  cross flory  argent  (Aton  ?) , 
all  enamel ;  quarterly  or  and  argent  a  bordure 
compony  or  and  azure  (Mandeville  ?),  enamel; 
or  a  cross  sable  (another  coat  of  Aton?),  and 
vert  three  lions  rampant  argent  (Warwick), 
abraded;  with  a  label  of  three  points  azure, 
abraded  over  the  first  and  second  quarters, 
and  enamel  over  the  third.  Chaplet  blue, 
bands  white,  shaded,  and  fillings-in  purple- 
madder.  The  second  and  sixth  quarters  and 
all  the  accessories  to  the  shield  are  modern 
(1919).   These   arms   are   for   Ralph,    Lord 
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No.  VI.— ARMS  OF  SIR  JOHN  SPENSER,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON 

Eure,  some  time  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  North. 

XI.  The  arms  of  Richard  Payton,  Lent 


No.   VII.— THE   ARMS  OF   WALTER    HADDON   :   PANEL  DATED    1559 


Reader  in  1569,  are  in  this  panel:  sable  a 
cross  engrailed  or  in  the  first  quarter  a  mullet 
argent,  quartering  gules  three  piles  wavy  meeting 
in  base  argent  (Gernon),  abraded;  or  a 
chevron  gules  on  a  chief  azure  three  mullets  or 
(Aldham),  abraded;  quarterly  first  and  fourth 
argent  a  bear  erect  sable  muzzled  or  (Barnard), 
second,  gules  three  luces  naiant  argent  (Lucy), 
abraded;  and  third,' argent  a  demi-lion  ram- 
pant gules  (Esturmey),  abraded;  argent  a  cross 
flory  sable  thereon  a  mullet  argent  (Copley  ?) ; 
sable  three  wood-axes  in  pale  argent  (Porter  or 
Dennis) ;  gules  a  lion  rampant  or  a  label  argent 
(Fitzalan),  abraded;  and  argent  a  lion  ram- 
pant gules  (Turberville),  enamel.  At  the  fesse 
point  a  mullet  or  for  cadency.  Chaplet  bluish 
purple,  bands  ruby  and  fillings-in  white. 

XII.  The  whole  of  this  panel  is  modern 
(191 9)  with  the  exception  of  the  first  quarter, 
which  had  been  erroneously  leaded-up  with 
the  arms  of  Lord  Eure  (X).  It  shows  the  arms 
of  John  Gosnold,  who  was  admitted  to  Gray's 
Inn  in  1526  and  became  Solicitor-General  in 
1 552  :  per  pale  embattled  or  and  azure  (Gosnold) , 
quartering  argent  three  lys  sable  on  each  a  plate. 
Chaplet  blue,  bands  white,  shaded,  and  fill- 
ings-in ruby. 

XIII.  In  this  light  are  the  arms  of  Wing- 
field  argent  on  a  bend  gules  three  pairs  of  wings 
joined  in  lure  argent,  wings  abraded,  quartering 

quarterly  or  and  gules  (Say),  pot-metal;  at  the 
fesse  point  a  crescent  or  for  cadency.  Chaplet 
green,  bands  ruby  and  fillings-in  white.  Dug- 
dale  attributes  the  coat  to  'R.  Wingfield' : 
probably  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  is  meant,  he 
who  was  sent  on  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  by  Henry  VIII,  and  whose  letters 
to  that  King,  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Richard 
Cromwell  afford  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
doings  of  an  ambassador  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  of  the  trials  and  troubles  which  be- 
set him  in  his  career. 

The  Wingfield  family,  originally  seated  at 
Wingfield  in  Suffolk  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, holding  the  Manor  of  Wingfield  until 
it  passed  to  the  De  la  Poles,  and  afterwards 
at  Letheringham  in  Lincolnshire,  Brightwell 
in  Suffolk  and  other  places,  was  a  prominent 
one  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, taking  an  active  part  in  the  disturbed 
politics  and  intricate  diplomacy  of  those  days. 
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EXHIBITION   OF  GOTHIC   ART  AT 
THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB 

By  JAMES  G.  MANN 


A  FTER  the  great  national  exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Academy,  each  of 

AA  which  ranged  over  the  whole  art  of  a  country,  it  is  instructive  to  visit 

-X  JLone  which  offers  instead  a  review  of  Western  Art  during  a  single  epoch. 

The  small  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  always 
given  its  annual  exhibitions  a  certain  selective  cachet,  and  an  ambitious  sub- 
ject has  been  chosen  for  its  seventieth  year.  Gothic  tapestries,  Gothic  illu- 
minated MSS.  and  plate,  Gothic  furniture  and  pictures,  can  only  be  acquired 
to-day  by  collectors  with  very  long  purses.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  for  works  of  this  period  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  be  diverted, 
by  an  effort,  into  the  safe  harbour  of  one  of  the  national  museums.  A  few 
brave  collectors  continue  to  exercise  the  expensive  rights  of  individualism, 
and  some  of  our  ancient  families  and  institutions  loyally  guard  the  treasures 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  them.  It  is  with  their  generous  co-operation 
that  the  present  small  display  has  been  assembled. 

The  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  exhibition  is  the 
great  Flemish  tapestry  depicting  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  which 
has  been  lent  by  Captain  N.  R.  Colville.  It  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation  and  has  only  recently  reached  this  country.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  well-known  collection  of 
M.  Martin  Le  Roy.  Two 
tapestries  ofearlierdatehave 
been  lent  by  Sir  William 
Burrell.  One  is  an  important 
fragment  from  the  set  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  which  is 
believed  to  have  hung  for- 
merly in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Catholic  Kings  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Granada  (No.  x).  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
armour  of  the  knights  repre- 
sented is  not  that  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  the  date  of  its  weav- 
ing at  Bruges  or  Tournai, 
but  of  a  century  earlier. 
These  figures  must  have 
been  taken  from  earlier  car- 
toons or  wall-paintings,  or 
possibly  were  designed,  like 
the  miniatures  of  Jean  Tav- 
ernier  of  Oudenarde,  with 


No.  I.— ROSARY  OF  KING  HEXRV  VIII :  BOXWOOD,  1  FT. 
10J  IN.  :  LENT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,   K.G. 


No.    II — SALLET,    WITH    BEVOR    :    GERMAN    LATE    XV   CENTURY 
LENT   BY   iMAJOR    H.   D.   BARNES  AND  THE  LATE  J.  F.  SULLIVAN 
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deliberate  antiquarian  intent.  The  third  ta- 
pestry is  a  charming  little  piece,  part  of  a 
long  strip  representing  the  adventures  of  the 
English  prince  and  the  French  princess  in 
the  story  of  the  Buzzard  (No.  vii).  It  is  typ- 
ical of  the  German  romantic  art  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  two  scenes  represented 
show  the  princess  asleep  during  their  flight, 
and  on  the  right,  the  prince  in  pursuit  of  the 
buzzard,  which  has  stolen  her  rings. 

Among  the  embroideries  there  are  two 
characteristic  compositions  of  English  opus 
anglicanum  lent  by  Miss  G.  Clarke,  and  a 
spirited  knight  on  horseback  with  crested 
helm  and  similarly  decorated  horse  in  gold 
and  silver,  from  Stonyhurst.  An  important 
exhibit,  which  holds  the  centre  of  the  room, 
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No.  IV.— THE  BREVIARY  OF  RENAUD  DE  BAR  :  FRENCH  C.  1300 
ON    LOAN    FROM   THE    BIBLIOTHEQUE    MUNICIPALE  OF  VERDUN 

is  an  oak  table  with  the  sides  of  the  trestle 
panelled  in  linen-fold.  It  came  originally 
from  the  library  of  Durham  Cathedral  and 
is  lent  anonymously.  It  has  not  previously 
been  shown,  and  its  condition,  except  for 
some  minor  adjustments,  is  remarkable.  It 
makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  surviving 
furniture  of  this  epoch.  Much  better  known, 
but  none  the  less  welcome  for  that,  is  the  late 
fourteenth-century  chest  from  York  Minster 
(No.  xi),  the  front  of  which  is  carved  with 
scenes  from  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  Its  colour  is  now  a  dull  black,  as  if 
it  had  been  blackleaded,  and  one  wonders 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  remove  this  and 
reveal  the  oak  beneath  without  endangering 
the  surface.  Sir  Edward  Barry  has  lent  from 
Ockwells  Manor  another  chest  carved  with 
architectural  tracery,  and  Mrs.  W.  Kemp 
Welch  a  cupboard  with  elaborately  carved 
panels  in  the  form  of  fleurs-de-lys  probably 


No.  III.— THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD,  CARVED   BOXWOOD  :  FRENCH 
EARLY    XIVTH    CENTURY    :    LENT    BY    SIR    WILLIAM  BURRELL 
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French  fourteenth  century,  which  has  been 
lent  by  Viscount  Lee  of  Fareham. 

The  plate  presents  a  fascinating  display, 
the  more  so  as  most  of  it  comes  from  private 
sources  and  very  few  of  the  pieces  are  well 
known.  The  Gothic  style  in  miniature  is  at 
its  best  in  metalwork,  and  the  monstrances 
and  paxes  present  an  engaging  array  of  tiny 


No.  V.-  IVORY  MIRROR  BACK,  CARVED  WITH  THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE 
CASTLE  OF  LOVE:  FRENCH  XIV  CENTURY:  THE  LI  VERPOOL  MUSEUM 


French  or  Flemish  of  about  the  year  1500. 
The  sculpture  includes  some  recent  dis- 
coveries, such  as  a  bold  corbel  of  a  monk's 
head  of  circa  1300,  recently  found  by  the  Office 
of  Works  during  the  excavation  of  Thetford 
Priory,  and  the  interesting  thirteenth-century 
head  unearthed  by  Dr.  Borenius  at  Claren- 
don Palace  last  year.  Westminster  Abbey  has 
lent  a  freestone  portrait  bust  of  Abbot  Islip 
which  came  to  light  among  the  rubble  used 
in  the  seventeenth-century  additions  to  the 
Abbey.  The  boxwood  group  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (No.  iii)  lent  by  Sir  William 
Burrell,  is  a  good  example  of  the  sophisti- 
cated French  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, which  is  also  represented  by  a  collection 
of  ivories,  both  religious  and  profane,  lent  by 
the  Liverpool  Museum,  Stonyhurst  College, 
and  Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos.  The  box- 
wood group  is  paired  by  another  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  blackened  ivory,  a  work 
of  great  subtlety  and  charm.  Standing  sculp- 
ture is  the  most  difficult  of  all  medieval 
objects  to  obtain  for  loan  exhibitions.  There 
is  a  group  of  St.  Christopher  ascribed  to  Jorg 
Syrlin,  the  sculptor  of  the  choir  stalls  of  Ulm 
Cathedral  (Lord  Fairhaven),  and  a  marble 
Madonna  by  one  of  the  Pisani  (Mr.  H. 
Harris),  and  a  freestone  Virgin  and  Child, 


No.  VI.— MONSTRANCE  :  SILVER-GILT  :  UPPER    PART   FORMED    AS 
SPIRE  :  SPANISH,  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY,  LENT  BY  DR.  HILDBURGH 
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No.   VII.— FRAGMENT  OF   TAPESTRY    ILLUSTRATING  THE  STORY  OF  THE   BUZZARD 
S.  GERMAN  OR  ALSATIAN  :  SECOND  HALF  OF  XV  CENTURY  :  SIR  WILLIAM  BURRELL 


Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  enam- 
elled arms  of  the  Visconti  and  of 
Owen  Glendower  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  badges.  Space  has  pre- 
vented the  armourer's  art  from 
being  more  than  touched  upon, 
but  the  magnificent  poleaxe  with 
pierced  brass  enrichment,  and  the 
German  sallet  lent  by  Major  Barnes 
(No.  ii)  very  adequately  uphold 
the  high  reputation  of  this  craft. 
The  illuminated  MSS.  cover  a 
wide  range,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
single  out  examples  for  special 
mention.  The  Municipal  Library 
of  Verdun  has  lent  the  Breviary 
of  Renaud  de  Bar  (No.  iv),  the 
miniatures  of  which  should  be 
compared  with  English  work  of 
the  same  period.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  lent  the 
fourteenth-century  English  MS. 
of  Gregory's  Moralia,  Lord  Lee 
the  English  'Bird'  Psalter,  and 
Mr.  Chester  Beatty  an  Italian 
MS.  of  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Sir 
Sydney  Cockerell  lends  one  of  the 
precious  leaves  which  belong  to 
the  French  Old  Testament  MS., 
unrivalled  for  vigorous  draughts- 


spires  and  pinnacles  (No.  vi).  When  com- 
bined with  another  material  such  as  wood, 
horn  or  ivory,  it  appears  to  even  greater 
advantage.  Mr.  Lowenstein's  pax  is  a  perfect 
combination  of  ivory  carving  and  copper- 
gilt  tabernacle  work.  The  minutely  en- 
amelled arms  on  the  lid  of  a  nautilus  cup 
from  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  (No.  ix), 
make  one  wonder  what  the  whole  cup  would 
have  been  like  had  it  survived.  Mr.  Victor 
Rothschild's  drinking  horn  (No.  viii)  is 
mounted  on  feet  in  the  form  of  woodwoses, 
with  a  nude  female  figure  holding  a  scroll 
perched  upon  the  point.  Among  the  jewels 
and  small  objects,  much  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  Henry  VIII's  rosary  (No.  i),  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  boxwood  beads  carved 
with  religious  scenes,  probably  Flemish  work 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century,  lent  by  the 


No.  VIII.— DRINKING  HORN,  WITH    MOUNTINGS   IN   SILVER  GILT 
GERMAN,  XV  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  VICTOR  ROTHSCHILD,  ESQUIRE 
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manship,  and  known  as  the  Maciejowski  Bible, 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan.  The 
existence  of  the  heraldic  MS.  lent  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  until  recently  quite  unknown. 

A  few  pictures  of  the  German  and  Italian 
Schools  fill  the  north  wall.  Over  the  fireplace 
is  Sir  Herbert  Cook's  striking  picture  of  Chaos 
by  the  Spanish  artist,  Fernando  Gallegos. 
Good  German  primitives  are  not  common  in 
this  country,  but  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Meynell 
has  lent  his  panel  of  The  Crucifixion  of  the 
School  of  Bamberg  (No.  xii),  and  Lord  Lee  an 
entirely  different  conception  of  the  same  sub- 
ject of  fifty  years  earlier  ascribed  to  the 
School  of  Westphalia.  Sir  Herbert  Cook's 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  has 
attracted  much  attention  for  its  simple  de- 
votional character,  the  clear,  simple  colours 
standing  out  from  the  gold  background,  Mr. 
Locker-Lampson's  St.  Cecilia  by  Allegretto 
Nuzi  [d.  1374)  making  an  attractive  com- 
panion to  it. 

The  exhibition  is  continued  downstairs  in 
the  writing-room  by  a  display  of  German 
line-engravings  and  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  many  of  them  unique  specimens, 
chiefly  lent  by  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and 
Mr.  P.  P.  Stevens.  Among  them  is  a  large 
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No.  IX.— LID  OF  \  NAUTILUS-SHELL  CUP,    SILVER-GILT   WITH 
ENAMELS  :  FRENCH  CA.  1300    :  ALL  SOULS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


early  woodcut  of  The  Flagellation,  lent  by 
Captain  N.  R.  Colville,  hitherto  undescribed. 
The  large  table  case  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  contains  a  selection  of  English  floor 
tiles  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  ranging 
from  the  thirteenth-century  pictorial  tiles 
from  Chertsey  Abbey,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Tristram    and    Iseult,    to   armorial    tiles, 


No.  X.— TAPESTRY   REPRESENTING  THE  HOLY   COMMUNION    :   FRAGMENT   OF    A    LARGE    PIECE 
DEPICTING  THE  SEVEN  SACRAMENTS  IN  FOURTEEN  SCENES  :   LENT  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  BURRELL 
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stamped  in  relief  with  shields 
of  arms  or  rebuses,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  They  illustrate 
as  effectively  as  any  of  the  other 
exhibits  the  unflagging  facility  of 
the  time  for  adorning  every  use- 
ful object  and  endowing  it  with 
interest  and  beauty. 

The  public  has  been  regaled 
by  bigger  and  better  exhibitions 
in  the  last  ten  years  than  ever 
before;  so  preference  has  here 
been  given  to  objects  with  which 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
familiar.  These  are  not  easy  to 
find,  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
long  history  of  the  English  am- 
ateur that  there  are  still  treasures 
v,gto  be  discovered  in  forgotten  col- 
lections made  many  years  ago 


The  existence  of  the  Durham 
Cathedral  table,  for  instance,  was 
previously  unknown  to  students 
of  English  furniture.  Although 
the  objects  range  in  nationality 
from  Spanish  to  German  and 
from  English  to  Italian,  there  is 
a  consistency  about  the  Exhibi- 
tion which  emphasizes  the  cul- 
tural unity  of  the  late  Gothic  period.  The 
Church  was  still  supreme.  But  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  objects  of  secular  use  show 


No.    XII.— CRUCIFIXION  :   OIL  PAINTING  ON  PANEL  :  SCHOOL  OF  BAMBF.RG,  C.  1470 
ON    THE  BACK  IS  THE  SUDARIUM  BORNE   BY  ANGELS    :   LIEUT-COL.  F.  MEYNELL 


that  the  guilds  had  also  come  to  the  fore. 
Good  taste  and  enlightened  patronage  could 
now  be  found  in  manor  house  and  merchant's 
dwelling  as  well  as  in  the 
wealthy  monasteries.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  a  loan 
exhibition  is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  gives  for 
juxtaposition.  The  muse- 
ums, like  the  poor,  are  al- 
ways with  us  and  tend 
(equally  wrongly)  to  be 
overlooked.  Their  con- 
tents, too,  are  usually  de- 
partmentalized and  clas- 
sified by  material.  Here 
tapestries,  ivories  and 
plate  are  temporarily 
brought  together  much  as 
they  would  have  been  in 
use,  and  there  is  muchthat 
may  be  learnt  from  this. 


No.  XI.-OAK  CHEST  :  THE  FRONT  CARVED  WITH  SCENES  FROM  THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  GEORGE 
ENGLISH  OR  FLEMISH,  LATE  XIV  CENTURY  :  THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OF  YORK  MINSTER 
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By  DR.  JOHN  THOMAS 


FROM  his  newly- 
erected  factory  at 
E  truri  a  ,  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  with  his  out- 
put of  portrait-medal- 
lions, did  more  between 
1769  and  1795  to  popu- 
larize Art  than  any  single 
individual,  one  can  al- 
most say  any  single  insti- 
tution, had  done  pre- 
viously. This  he  did  by 
successfully  commercial- 
izing the  production  of 
faithful,  lifelike  portraits 
in  the  form  of  pottery 
medallions  and  busts.  By 
thus  commercializing 
Art,  he  did  not  vulgarize 
it.  Wedgwood  employed 
the  most  renowned  ar- 
tists of  the  day  to  provide 
him  with  drawings, 
sketches,   and  wax  and 

sulphur  models,  from  which  he  could  repro- 
duce his  portraits  in  pottery. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the 

labours,  ex- 
periments, 
and  genius 
expended  by 
this  Prince 
of  Potters  in 
evolving  ma- 
terials to 
reproduce 
bas-reliefs 
and  busts. 
Whether  we 
consider  the 
black  basalt 
background 
of  some  of  his 
white    semi- 

THOMAS    BENTLEY  :  BY    JOACHIM    SMITH  pOTCelai  n 


THE  REV.  W.WILLETT:  D.  177S  :  BY  WTLI.l  \\l  H  U  KWOOD 
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moulded  portraits  or  the 
more  frequent  and 
world-famous  Wedg- 
wood blue,  green  or 
other  coloured  'Jasper' 
backgrounds,  one  is  im- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to 
Wedgwood's  technique 
and  skill  as  a  craftsman. 
Wedgwood  the  ceramic 
chemist  is  writ  large  on 
these  'bodies.'  Indeed 
it  was  his  success  with 
these  ceramic  bodies  in 
his  firing  kilns,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fame  he  achieved 
with  his  admirable  me- 
dallions and  busts. 

It  is  only  possible  to 
give  here  a  very  small 
sample  of  the  prolific 
output  of  portrait  me- 
dallions and  busts  issued 
from  Wedgwood's  factory  at  Etruria,  for  the 
range  of  subjects  was  international.  Despite 
all  the  limitations  of  transport  and  commu- 
nications, 
Wedgwood's 
Etruscan 
portraiture 
covered  two 
continen  ts 
—  E  u  rope 
and  Amer- 
ica. The  pre- 
sent article 
is  confined 
to  European 
p  r  o  f  i  1  e  s 
and  busts. 
Most  of 
Wedgwood's 
portraits  are 

ri  e  a  d  S    OI  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  :  BY  wm.  hackwood 
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illustrious  moderns,'  as  his  catalogue  of 
1787  states.  Of  those  here  reviewed  all  the 
subjects  have  appeared  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  W.  Willett, 
who,  although  he  does  not  figure  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  a  personal  friend  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  thus  deserving  to 
"lC-  be  drawn  into  the  circle  of  famous  men.  The 
Reverend  Willett  was  a  sort  of  domestic, 
family  'hero  in  Wedgwood's  eyes.  Thomas 
Bentley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than 
his  friend  and  philo- 
sopher: he  was  Wedg- 
wood's Etruscan  part- 
ner from  1 769  till  his 
death  in  1780.  Bent- 
ley's  continental  and 
aristocratic  contacts 
explain  the  nature  of 
many  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived for  medallions. 
As  the  head  of  the 
London  Showroom, 
and  'liaison'  officer, 
not  only  with  Royalty 
and  the  Aristocracy, 
but  with  the  artists  of 
the  Royal  Academy 
and  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  Bentley  must  be 
credited  with  much  of 
Etruria's  commercial 
success.  The  Bentley 
medallion  was  mod- 
elled by  Joachim 
Smith  and  depicts  him 
in  'Court'  dress.  Jo- 
siah Wedgwood's  own  portrait  was  executed 
by  William  Hackwood,  who  modelled  Willett. 
Hackwood  was  the  mainstay  of  Etruria  in 
portraits.  Even  portraits  modelled  in  wax  by 
more  famous  artists  like  Flaxman,  Joachim 
Smith  or  Tassie  were  often  executed  in  clay 
by  Hackwood. 

Wedgwood  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  range 
of  portraits.  True  he  was  a  great  patriot,  a 
nationalist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  but 
he  was  also  an  internationalist  in  outlook. 
Like  Wesley,  the  world  was  his  parish.  It  was 
natural  for  Wedgwood  as  the  'Queen's  Pot- 


THE    MARECHAL    DE    SAXE,    1696-1750    :    MODELLER    UNKNOWN 


ter'  (a  title  conferred  upon  him  in  1765),  to 
commission  Flaxman  to  make  the  portrait- 
medallion  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of 
George  III.  The  cream-coloured  ware  for 
which  Wedgwood  had  become  famous  at  the 
Brick  House  before  his  removal  to  Etruria, 
was  soon  called  'Queen's  Ware,'  a  name  it 
has  retained  to  the  present  day.  The  master- 
hand  of  Flaxman  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
file, but  in  the  details  of  the  coiffure.  A  small- 
er but  equally  beautiful  medallion-portrait 
is  that  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  A  verit- 
able legend  had  col- 
lected around  this  ec- 
centric daughter  of 
the  Protestant  cham- 
pion Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  Wedgwood 
catered  to  a  public  de- 
mand in  issuing  this 
beautiful  medallion- 
portrait  of  the  Queen. 
Among  military  and 
naval  leaders,  mod- 
elled at  Etruria,  Lord 
Nelson  takes  the  first 
place.  Although  Nel- 
son was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood I,  this  portrait 
is  clearly  the  produc- 
tion of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood II,  Nelson  being 
represented  without 
his  right  arm,  which 
he  did  not  lose  till 
1797,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  elder 
Josiah.  Another  Staffordshire  hero  was  Ad- 
miral Jervis,  later  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as 
Earl  St.  Vincent.  His  medallion  is  probably 
a  product  of  Etruria  under  the  second  Josiah, 
although  the  Admiral  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  first  Josiah.  Wedgwood  has  produced  a 
wonderfully  realistic  portrait  of  the  Marechal 
de  Saxe,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  the  age,  despite  Carlyle's  later  de- 
scription of  his  book  as  'a  strange  military 
farrago,  dictated  as  I  should  think  under 
opium.' 

Wedgwood's    portraits  of  politicians    are 
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LORD    ST.    VINCENT,    1735-1816     :    MODELLED    BY    DEVAERE 

many.  We  will  only  refer  here  to  one,  that  of 
the  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  son  of  George 
Grenville,  'the  Gentle  Shepherd'  of  Pitt. 
Buckingham  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
at  a  time  when  Josiah 
Wedgwood  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in 
Irish  politics. 

Wedgwood  was  a 
personal  friend  and 
admirer  of  John  Wes- 
ley, and  it  was  before 
Wedgwood's  death 
that  appeared  from 
Etruria  this  character- 
istic portrait  of  Wes- 
ley, which  has  been  so 
popular  with  Wesley- 
ans  the  world  over, 
ever  since. 

All  the  foregoing 
medallions  were  pro- 
duced in  response  to  a 
widespread  demand, 
but  we  now  turn  to  a 


QUEEN'    CHARLOTTE,    1744   ISIS    :    MODELLED    BY    J.  FLAXMAN 


SIR  WILLIAM   HERSCHEL,   1738-1822  :   BY  JOHN   FLAXMAN 

group  of  portraits  of  persons  for  whom  Josiah 
Wedgwood  had  a  particular  personal  regard 
as  fellow-scientists  (or,  to  use  the  eighteenth- 
century  term,  'philosophers')  and  fellow- 
artists.  First  of  these, 
as  we  should  expect, 
is  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Another  fine  portrait 
is  that  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Uranus. 
Wedgwood's  admira- 
tion for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  friend 
of  Garrick  and  John- 
son (two  of  Wedg- 
wood's fellow-Staf- 
fordians)  led  him  to 
include  the  great 
painter  in  his  series  of 
portrait-medallions; 
while  his  love  of  phil- 
osophy and  science  ac- 
counts for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Linnaeus,   the 
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Swedish  Naturalist.  These  last  four  magni- 
ficent specimens  were  the  work  of  Flaxman. 
We  have  also  (and  naturally,  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  Etruria,  whose  British  goods  were 
now  world-famous)  a  medallion  of  'The 
Father  of  Free  Trade,'  Adam  Smith,  author 
of  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  It  was  natural,  too, 
for  him  to  employ  the  famous  Scottish  artist, 
James  Tassie,  for  the  modelling  of  this  re- 
markably fine  medallion. 

Wedgwood  realised  that  a  bust,  or  head  in 
full  relief,  gave  to  an  artist  greater  scope  in 
portraiture  than  even 
the  most  lifelike  medal- 
lion. Who  can  deny  that 
Wedgwood  was  justified 
in  the  production  of 
black  basalt  busts,  when 
we  study  his  statuettes 
of  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire? They  are  admir- 
able. The  two  rebel 
philosophers  were  fa- 
vourites with  Bentley 
and  Wedgwood.  Large 
numbers  of  these  busts 
were  sold  to  Russia, 
where  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine was  a  good  cus- 
tomer for  Wedgwood's 
various  productions. 

We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  artists, 
modellers  and  makers 
of  these  ceramic  por- 
traits. A  word  is  now 
due  about  the  raw  ma- 
terials utilized  by  Wedgwood  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  works.  There  are  two  magic 
words,  'coined'  by  Wedgwood  himself,  that 
explain  the  mystery — basalt  (sometimes  spelt 
by  Wedgwood  basalte  or  basaltes)  and  jasper. 

Basalt  is  sometimes  qualified  with  the  adjec- 
tive 'black,'  which  is  redundant,  for  all  the 
basalt  wares  of  Wedgwood  were  black.  Wedg- 
wood describes  basalt  as  'a  fine  black  porce- 
lain bisque,  of  nearly  the  same  properties  with 
the  natural  stone.  It  receives  a  high  polish, 
serves  as  a  touchstone  for  metals,  strikes  fire 
with  steel,  resists  all  the  acids,  and  bears, 
without  injury,  a  stronger  fire  than  the  (stone) 


ADAM   SMITH,    1723-1790    :   MODELLED    BY    JAMES    TASSIE 


basaltes  itself  It  was  well  suited  to  busts. 
The  statuettes  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
(and  indeed  all  Wedgwood's  busts)  are  of 
basalt.  No  detail  of  modelling  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  firing.  Further,  it  acquires  a  beauti- 
ful polish  with  age.  A  museum  bust,  with 
daily  handling  and  dusting,  acquires  the  ap- 
pearance of  bronze. 

Busts  and  figures  were  made  elsewhere  in 
other  'bodies'  than  basalt,  such  as  white  terra 
cotta,  and  a  black  body,  called  'Egyptian 
black,'  was  made  in  Staffordshire  before 
Wedgwood's  basalt,  its 
colour  being  derived 
from  the  quantityof  iron 
in  its  composition. 

Even  more  artistic 
than  basalt  is  the  body 
called  by  Wedgwood 
'jasper,'  mainly  because 
it  lends  itself  to  produc- 
tion in  so  many  colours. 
Jasper  was  perfected  by 
Wedgwood  between 
1 775  and  1779.  It  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  'body'  when  used  in 
the  mass,  or  as  a  back- 
ground, but  when  util- 
ized for  fine  figures  it  is 
even  called  a  jasper- 
paste.  We  know  to-day 
that  the  element  in  jas- 
per is  barium,  a  metal 
found  in  the  heavy  spar 
or  cawk  (as  Wedgwood 
called  it)  of  Derbyshire. 
This  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  cawk,  was  mixed 
with  clay  and  finely-ground  flint  according  to 
a  secret  formula  of  his  own.  The  charm  of 
jasper  is  its  daintiness  of  colour.  When  white, 
as  in  all  the  figures  in  these  medallions,  it  is 
almost  translucent.  In  some  of  the  finer  ex- 
amples, it  allows  the  colour  of  the  black,  blue 
or  green  background  to  appear,  in  a  slight 
degree,  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
cameo  relief.  Often  this  white  jasper  figure 
possesses  the  delicate  hue  and  faint  translu- 
cency  of  vellum  or  ivory.  All  jasper  ware  is 
susceptible  to  a  fine  polish. 

In  concluding  this  monograph  on  Wedg- 
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QUEEN    CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN 
1626  89    :    MODELLER   UNKNOWN 
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CARL  VON   LINNAEUS,    1707-78 
MODELLED  BY  JOHN  FLAXMAN 
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JOHN    WESLEY.   1703-91 
MODELLER  UNKNOWN 


HORATIO,  LORD  NELSON 
MODELLED  BY  DEVAERE 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  BUCKINGH 
1753   1813  :  MODELLER  UNKNO' 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.,  1723-92  :  BY  JOHN   FLAXMAN 


workmanship.  So  great  is  the  belief  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood's  successors  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  their  portrait-medallions,  as  permanent 
works  of  art,  that  to  this  day  they  enable  con- 
noisseurs and  art  lovers  to  obtain  from  Et- 
ruria,  at  a  moderate  price,  copies  of  the 
famous  Wedgwood  medallions,  made  from 
the  original  moulds  which  are  still  extant. 

The  firm  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  has  recently  announced  its  decision  to 
remove  from  Etruria  to  a  new  factory,  which 
'will  be  equipped  on  the  most  modern  lines' 
and  where  'the  firing  will  be  done  entirely 
without  smoke.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
garden  village  of  which  the  factory  will  be 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  500  houses,  play- 
ing fields  and  other  amenities.'  For  this  es- 
tablishment 'a  site  known  as  Barlaston  Hall, 
between  Stoke-on-Trent  and  Stone,  and 
about  four  miles  from  the  Potteries  is  being 
seriously  considered.'  That  in  its  new  home 
the  House  of  Wedgwood  will  continue  to 
prosper,  preserving  the  traditional  excellence 
of  its  production,  we  are  confident. 


wood,  as  a  maker  of  pottery  portraits,  I  wish 
to  refute  the  view  expressed  in  1907  by  R.  T. 
Halsey,  in  an  otherwise  fair  and  appreciative 
review,  that  'Wedgwood  retired  from  active 
business  in  1792  and  died  three  years  later. 
The  works  were  carried  on  by  his  partners. 
The  same  formulas  were  used  and  the  same 
workmen  remained.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  output  gradually 
deteriorated;  the  master-mind  had  gone.' 
This  may  read  well  as  a  sentimental  farewell 
to  the  Prince  of  Potters.  But  it  is  incorrect. 
The  first  Josiah  Wedgwood  built  better  than 
he  knew,  and  Etruria  still  flourishes  with  a 
Josiah  Wedgwood  V,  at  its  head.  The  high 
quality  of  production,  initiated  generations 
ago,  continues  as  a  living  tradition,  which  is 
as  it  should  be,  considering  the  increase  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  ceramic  processes  ac- 
quired since  the  foundations  of  the  firm  were 
laid  by  Wedgwood.  The  works  at  Etruria 
could  never  have  survived  and  thrived  till 
1936,  without  the  maintenance  of  the  original 
quality.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  quantity 
of  medallions  and  busts  made  has  declined, 
but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  factory  or  of  the 
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FRANCIS  BARLOW-1626-1704 

By  WALTER  SHAW  SPARROW 


HE  began  his  long  and  hard  life  some- 
where in  Lincolnshire,  about  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Less 
than  two  years  earlier,  in  1625,  Charles  the 
First  had  commenced,  with  too  much  con- 
fidence, his  reign.  In  1642,  when  the  great 
Civil  War  broke  out  at  Worcester  and  Edge- 
hill,  Barlow's  age  was  about  sixteen,  so  he 
was  only  about  three-and-twenty  when  his 
King  was  murdered  by  the  first  high  fever  of 
excessive  zeal  in  modern  democracy. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  young  Barlow 
was  a  volunteer  on  the  royal  side,  like  two 
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artists  who  were  his  friends  in  later  years, 
Wenzel  Hollar  and  William  Faithorne,  but 
the  only  evidence  at  all  defined  fails  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  political  tragedy.  It  shows, 
rather,  that  his  earlier  friends  and  patrons 
included  both  Royalists  and  Cromwellians. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  his  edu- 
cation in  art,  which  included  etching  as  well 
as  painting,  and  portraiture  and  landscape 
as  well  as  a  lifelong  study  of  animals,  birds 
and  fish.  Tradition  says  that  he  received 
lessons  from  a  portraitist  named  William 
Shepherd,  whose  portrait  of  Thomas  Killi- 
grew,  Royalist  and  wit,  with  a  dog,  was  very 
well  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Faithorne. 
But  I  believe  that  he  studied,  too,  both  from 
the  English  miniaturists,  and  also  from  the 
tapestry  workers  who  plied  their  crafts  at 
Mortlake,  till  they  lost  their  designer  and 
guide,  Francis  Cleyn,  who  died  in  1658. 

Several  of  the  Barlow  paintings  which  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  like  three  at  Clandon 
Park,  Guildford,  in  Lord  Onslow's  collection, 
may  be  described  as  painted  cloths  or  tapes- 
tries in  oil  colours,  for  they  measure — each 
and  all — 9  ft.  2  ins.  high  by  13  ft.  3  ins.  wide. 
They  were  painted  for  one  of  Lord  Onslow's 
ancestors,  Denzil  Onslow,  who  bought  a  fine 
estate  with  a  timber  house  at  Pyrford,  near 
Woking,  and  who  employed  Barlow  to  paint 
suitable  decorations  for  his  great  hall.  One 
huge  decorative  piece  represents  a  display  of 
fresh-water  fish  in  a  landscape,  at  sunset, 
after  a  day  of  sport,  with  trees  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  and  a  variety  of  birds  at- 
tracted towards  the  fish.  Barlow  signed  this 
canvas,  and  dated  it  1667.  A  companion 
piece  of  a  Farm  Yard  reveals  Barlow  as  a 
yeomanist  from  whom  we  may  learn  much 
about  the  livestock,  both  winged  and  four- 
footed,  that  thrived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  Denzil  Onslow  had  a  famous  decoy  of 
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A    FARM-YARD    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    II    :    ETCHING    BY 
BARLOW   FOR    AESOP'S    FABLE    OF    'THE    COCK    AND    THE    GEM' 


waterfowl  at  Pyrford,  and  Barlow  chose  it 
for  one  of  his  huge  decorations,  with  many 
birds  alarmed  into  flight  and  panic  by  the 
approach  of  a  falcon. 

John  Evelyn,  who  knew  Barlow  and  Denzil 
Onslow,  visited  Pyrford  in  1681,  on  August 
24th,  finding  much  company,  and  such  an 
extraordinary  feast  as  he 
had  hardly  seen  at  any 
country  gentleman's  table, 
all  of  it  provided  by  the 
estate.  Evelyn  noted  that 
the  hall  was  'adorned  with 
paintings  of  fowl  and  hunt- 
ings, etc.,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  is  excellent 
in  this  kind  from  the  life.' 
One  of  the  'huntings' 
that  Evelyn  must  have 
seen  at  Pyrford  is  now  at 
Clandon  Park  and  in  a 
very  good  condition.  On 
a  narrow  canvas,  12  ft. 
long  and  about  4  ft.  3  ins. 
high,  Barlow  has  painted 
life-size,  and  exceedingly 
well,  a  little  pack  of  early 
beagles,  then  called  South- 
ern Hounds,  in  the  act  of 
chasing  a  hare.  The  hare 
is  shown  in  the  foreground 
on  our  right,  partly  to  set 


a  scale  and  partly  because  the  Southern 
Hounds  never  employed  their  eyes  in  hunt- 
ing, but  worked  wholly  by  scent;  so  they 
failed  to  see  many  a  hunted  animal  that  re- 
turned upon  its  tracks  and  passed  quite  near 
to  them.  Sir  Robert  Witt  has  Barlow's  sketch 
for  the  hare  in  this  painting. 

At  Oxford,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
you  will  find  a  drawing  by  Barlow  in  which 
a  selection  from  the  hounds  in  the  long  pic- 
ture at  Clandon  Park  is  developed,  freely 
and  with  keen  judgment,  into  a  more  com- 
plex design,  with  a  group  of  sportsmen  on 
horseback  to  the  left,  and  near  the  centre, 
waving  his  long  pole  and  hallooing,  a  hunts- 
man on  foot.  On  the  right  is  a  distant  string 
of  hounds  following  a  hare  up  some  rising 
ground,  a  yokel  cheering  them  on.  Note  the 
structure  of  the  gate  beyond  the  yokel,  for  a 
gate  of  the  same  type  is  well  placed  in  so 
many  of  Barlow's  country  drawings  that  ^Mpi  ini^a 
may  be  viewed  as  the  artist's  sign  manual^    p«jo,  i^> 


or  second  signature. 

This  design  of  Hare  Hunting  with  Southern 
Hounds  is  reproduced  here.  It  was  etched  by 
Hollar  in   1671.   In  another  design  of  hare 
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hunting,  larger  in  size,  from  which  an  early 
mezzotint  was  made  by  J.  Collins,  the  hare 
has  no  chance  at  all,  for  she  is  chased  by 
greyhounds.  There  is  animation  everywhere, 
and  a  suggestion  of  ample  scale:  one  of 
Barlow's  habitual  characteristics,  however 
small  his  drawing  or  his  etched  print. 

Barlow  and  Hollar  worked  together  in  a 
published  set  of  sporting  prints,  called 
Sever  all  Wayes  of  Hunting,  Hawking  and  Fishing, 
according  to  the  English  Manner,  a  very  desirable 
work,  brought  out  in  1671.  The  designs  are 
all  by  Barlow,  and  their  general  character 
seems  to  say:  'Here  are  decorative  composi- 


•THE   WOLF   AND     I  ML    STORK'    :    ILLUSTRATION    BY    BARLOW  TO 
AESOP'S   FABLES   :    FROM    ["HE    FIRST    EDITION,   PUBLISHED    1666 


tions  containing  much  more  than  is  seen  at 
any  moment  of  our  enjoyment  as  hawkers, 
and  huntsmen,  and  fishermen.  Magnify  them 
till  their  foreground  figures  are  as  large  as 
life,  and  you  will  have  designs  fit  for  a  dozen 
large  tapestries.' 

Though  the  title-page  names  only  one 
translating  etcher,  Wenzel  Hollar,  two  styles 
are  noticeable  in  the  plates.  Hollar's  patient 
industry  is  signed,  plate  by  plate,  and  repre- 
sents hare  hunting,  river  fishing,  salmon 
fishing,  angling,  as  well  as  the  title-page. 
The  rest  of  the  plates  are  unsigned  and  in- 
clude rabbit-catching,  three  phases  of  hunt- 
ing— otter,  red  deer  and  fox — and  three 
phases  of  hawking — herons,  partridges  and 
pheasants.  One  critic,  the  late  Mr.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  attributes  the  etching  of  these 
plates  to  Barlow  himself,  probably,  while  some 
other  students  believe  that  the  style  seems 
too  mannered  for  his  livelier  touch  and 
emotion.  Barlow  said  of  himself,  with  truth, 
in  the  preface  of  his  polyglot  edition  of 
Aesop's  Fables,  that  he  aims  at  design,  and 
that  he  'cannot  perform  Curious  Neatness 
without  losing  the  spirit,  which  is  the  main.' 
Curious  neatness!  That,  too  frequently,  was 
— and  remains — the  bane  of  Hollar's  inde- 
fatigable handicraft. 

Barlow's  designs  for  Sever  all  Wayes  oj Hunt- 
ing, Hawking  and  Fishing  should  be  studied 
side  by  side  with  a  good  many  similar  com- 
positions which  he  made  for  Richard  Blome's 
The  Gentleman 's  Recreation,  published  in  two 
parts  just  fifteen  years  later,  1686.  It  is  in 
Part  II  that  we  find  Barlow's  illustrations, 
but  harmed  by  inferior  etchers.  Two  plates 
bear  his  name,  and  seven  or  eight  more  have 
his  mentality  and  his  figures,  and  his  eager 
love  of  the  country.  Several  designs  (like 
Hawking  for  Pheasants,  and  Shooting  on  the 
Wing,  from  Horseback)  have  also  the  Barlow 
gate,  his  sign  manual.  I  am  able  to  illustrate 
here  two  of  the  generous  drawings  that 
Barlow  made  for  The  Gentleman's  Recreation. 
They  are  episodes  of  falconry,  aided  by 
trained  spaniels.  The  one  of  Hawking  for 
Pheasants,  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  is 
signed  'F.  Barlow,  1684.'  It  is  put  in  freely 
with  bistre,  pen  and  wash,  and  measures 
n|in.  by  8|.  Would  that  he  had  etched  it 
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HAWKING    FOR    PHEASANTS    :    DRAWING    IN    BISTRE.    PEN    AND 
WASH,   SIGNED  'F.   BARLOW,    1684',    IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM 


himself,  instead  of  allowing  Arthur  Soly  to 
do  the  work !  The  companion  piece,  Hawking 
Partridges,  has  a  lively,  spacious  landscape, 
charmingly  touched,  and  the  trained  spaniels 
are  shown  variously  at  their  work.  This 
drawing  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  Witt. 

Life  was  so  difficult  for  English  artists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  population  being 
very  small  and  the  times  both  poor  and 
troublesome,  that  Barlow  was  obliged  to  be 
incessantly  versatile.  You  will  find  good  ex- 
amples of  his  original  etching  in  a  book  of 
eccentric  verse  by  Edward  Benlowes,  called 
Theophila,  or  Love's  Sacrifice,  printed  in  1652. 
Some  prints  after  his  compositions  were  pub- 
lished in  Part  II  of  John  Ogilby's  Aesop's 
Fables,  1668;  in  Sir  Robert  Stapylton's 
Mores  Hominum,  1660,  and  in  John  Ogilby's 
Britannia,  1675.  But  the  book  illustrations 
that  occupied  a  vast  amount  of  his  continu- 
ous zeal  and  pride  were  stored  in  Barlow's 


own  version  of  Aesop's  Fables,  which  he 
brought  out  in  three  brave  editions,  all  poly- 
glot, between  the  years  1666  and  1703. 

If  Barlow  had  omitted  most  of  the  text, 
and  had  put  the  whole  of  his  confidence  in 
his  own  etched  plates,  numbering  112,  both 
he  and  the  purchasing  public  would  have 
benefited  greatly,  generation  after  generation. 
No  buyer  can  ever  have  liked  the  jumbled 
text,  in  English,  French  and  Latin  ;  and  to 
print  the  etchings  on  the  same  paper  as  the 
text  was  a  sad  blunder,  for  they  became 
almost  inseparable.  Barlow  brought  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  into  the  second  edition,  1687, 
no  doubt  paying  for  her  services  out  of  a 
biggish  sum  of  money  which  a  friend  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  In  this  edition,  also, 
there  are  thirty-one  new  plates,  episodes 
from  Aesop's  life  designed  by  Barlow,  but 
etched — not  very  well — by  a  pupil  of  Hollar, 
Thomas  Dudley.  In  a  few  plates  Dudley  was 
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HAWKING   PARTRIDGES,  WITH   THE  AID  OF  TRAINED   SPANIELS 
DRAWINGS   BY  F.   BARLOW    IN    SIR    ROBERT   WITT'S   COLLECTION 
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HUNTING  HARES  :  PEN  AND  WASH  DRAWING  BY  FRANCIS  BARLOW  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM, 
OXFORD.    (SIZE,    52    IN.     x    8£   IN.)    :    THIS   DESIGN    WAS   ETCHED    IN    REVERSE    BY    HOLLAR  IN   1671 


aided  by  Barlow,  and, 
could  be  omitted,  the 
ings,    143   in   all,   wou 
Francis    Barlow's 
qualities  as  an  artist. 

Five  illustrations 
in  these  Notes  are 
taken  from  the  Aesop 
designs  and  etchings. 
Note  how  alive  they 
are  with  observation 
and  variety,  and  also 
that  one  impressive 
plate,  The  Belly  and 
the  Members,  showing 
how  hunger  has  de- 
feated life,  has  many 
qualities  in  common 
with  a  famous  etch- 
ing ofVictoria's  time, 
La  Mort  du  Vagabond, 
by  Alphonse  Legros. 

I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  Alphonse 
Legros  took  hints 
from  Barlow's  etch- 
ing, because  I  have 


if  the  polyglot  gabble 
total  number  of  etch- 
Id  be   a   triumph  for 


no  reason  to  believe 
that  Legros  was  ac- 
quainted with  Bar- 
low's attitude  to- 
wards life  and  nature. 
Kinships  of  temper- 
ament, which  reveal 
themselves  in  affini- 
ties of  style,  are  oc- 
casional facts  in  the 
history  of  art,  and 
are  often  misleading. 
Pretty  often,  even  in 
their  landscapes,  Bar- 
low and  Legros  have 
pointsofresemblance. 
A  year  after  Barlow 
brought  out  in  Lon- 
don the  third  edition 
of  his  Aesop,  his  dili- 
gent life  came  to  its 
end  in  the  City  of 
Westminster.  The  re- 
gistration of  his  burial 
will  be  found  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  close 
by  the  Abbey,  under  the  date  August  nth, 
1704:  'Mr.  Fra:  Barlow,  Limner.  .  .  .' 


HARE   HUNTING  :  AN   ORIGINAL   INDIAN    INK.    PEN   AND   WASH   DRAWING   BY    FRANCIS 
IN    THE   COLLECTION    OF    MR.    L.    G.    DUKE    :   DESIGN    ENGRAVED    IN    MEZZOTINT    BY    J. 


BARLOW 
COLLINS 
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By   HELEN    COMSTOCK 


AN   INDO-PERSIAN   CARPET 
FOR  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM 

AN  early  seventeenth-century  Indo-Persian  car- 
ZA  pet,  which  Henry  G.  Marquand  brought  to 
J  \  this  country  over  sixty  years  ago,  has  been  ac- 
quired within  the  last  few  months  from  French  &  Co. 
by  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  The  rug  was  in  the 
Marquand  Sale  at  the  American  Art  Association  on 
January  23rd,  1903  (No.  1282  of  the  catalogue).  It 
was  at  one  time  in  the  ownership  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
of  Turkey,  having  being  given  to  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors by  a  Maharajah  of  India.  The  design  is  a  mille- 
fleurs  pattern  on  a  crimson  ground,  the  flowers  ar- 
ranged on  an  interlacing  ogival  lattice  of  green  ten- 
drils, which  support  lotus,  roses,  jas- 
mine, violets  and  asters,  in  mauve,  light 
and  dark  blue,  tan  and  ivory.  In  the 
narrow  ivory  border  is  a  delicate  pat- 
tern of  small  crimson  roses  and  green 
leaves.  Because  the  pattern  is  reduced 
to  an  indistinguishable  series  of  dots 
when  reproduced  on  a  small  scale, 
only  a  detail  is  shown  here,  being  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  five  main  divisions. 
The  rug  measures  7  ft.  2  in.  by  9  ft.  y\ 
in.,  and  has  400  knots  to  the  square  inch. 
The  rugs  made  at  the  court  looms  in 
Lahore  and  Agra  for  the  Mughal  rulers 
of  India  belong  in  a  sense  more  to 
Persia  than  India.  They  represent  one 
of  the  Persian  arts  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  following 
the  period  of  Babur.  Under  Akbar  the 
Great,  these  arts,  especially  miniature 
painting,  began  to  flourish  greatly,  and 
in  the  time  of  his  successors,  Jahangir 
(1605-1627)  and  Shah  Jahan  (1628- 
1658),  architecture,  rug  weaving  and 
various  crafts  were  highly  developed, 
remaining  close  to  their  Persian  origins 
but  developing  native  variations.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter  particularly, 
when  a  great  deal  of  building  was  done, 
the  decorative  arts  were  called  upon  to 
create  a  splendour  difficult  for  the  wes- 
tern mind  to  visualize.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  famous  'Peacock  Throne,' 
upon  which  Shah  Jahan  appears  seated 
in  some  of  the  miniatures;  it  was  also 


the  period  of  the  building  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Paintings 
showing  court  functions  indicate  a  lavish  use  of  mag- 
nificent carpets  and  suggest  that  the  court  looms  must 
have  been  busily  occupied.  The  carpets  produced  are 
so  like  those  made  in  Persia  as  to  be  classified  with 
them,  and  from  a  technical  point  of  view  they  some- 
times excel  them. 

The  flower  motif  of  the  carpet  weaver  is  that  of  the 
miniaturist  as  well,  for  the  painters  were  the  de- 
signers of  rugs,  and  they  conceived  them  in  the  spirit 
of  the  borders  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
surround  the  illustrations  for  a  poem  by  Nizami  or  the 
Memoirs  of  the  garden-loving  Jahangir.  While  the  Per- 
sian, and  Indo-Persian,  flower  motif  is  so  characteris- 
tic that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  indigenous,  it  was 
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DETAIL    OF    INDO-PERSIAX    MILLEFLEVRS    CARPET    :    EARLY    XVIITH    CENTURY 
(THE  MARQUAND  COLLECTION]    V.CQUIRED    BY   THE   CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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not,  in  fact,  entirely  so.  The  influence  of  Ming  flower 
paintings  on  the  artists  of  the  Sefevid  school  resulted 
in  an  intensive  observation  of  nature  and  the  frequent 
use  of  flower  forms,  both  in  their  landscapes  and  in  the 
decorative  borders  of  their  miniatures. 

The  carpet  now  in  Cleveland  belongs  to  a  very  small 
group  in  this  country.  A  similar  one  is  in  the  Walters' 
collection,  Baltimore,  and  two  are  in  private  hands. 

CRAFTSMEN  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD  REGION 

THE  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  making 
good  use  of  its  position  in  the  centre  of  a  historic 
stretch  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  by  holding  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  artists  and  craftsmen  of  that 
region  from  1750  to  1850.  This  has  been  arranged  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  city's  tercen- 
tenary. It  would  be  an  admirable  step  on  the  part  of 
this  young  museum  to  build  up  its  permanent  collec- 
tions in  the  same  field,  so  as  to  make  itself  pre-emin- 
ently the  museum  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
thus  becoming  the  centre  of  its  arts,  as  it  is  geographic- 
ally the  centre  of  the  region  from  Northampton  to 
Hartford.  The  present  exhibition  has  been  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  Massachusetts  towns — Suffield, 
Connecticut,  being  an  exception. 

A  further  limitation,  the  comparatively  late  date, 
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William  Lloyd, 
Cabinetmaker, 

ACQUAINTS  the  public  and  his  customers, 
that  he  carries  on  the  Cabinet-Making  Busi- 
ness half  a  mile  noith  of  the  Meeting-House 
in  Springfield,  where  may  be  had  all  kinds  of 

CHERRY  and  MAHOGANY  WORK, 

as  low  as  at  any  shop  in  the  county.     Those  who 
please  to  favour  him  "'ith   their  custom  r~ay  de- 

1    Oil    havinjr    ihcir-r> -Crlc    do-*-1  v^Jii-'TicaV^e:?.* 
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LABELLED     CHEST     BY  WILLIAM    LLOYD    OF    SPRINGFIELD      CHERRY-WOOD 
VENEERED     IN    MAHOGANY    AND    MAPLE   (THE    SPRINGFIELD     EXHIBITION) 


penc 

.jiil<rf     <l  if.| ...  1  .    I  > 


WILLIAM    LLOYD'S    LABEL  FROM    THE   BOW-FRONTED    CHEST 
EXHIBITED    AT    THE    SPRINGFIELD    MUSEUM    OF    FINE    ARTS 


excludes  the  seventeenth-century  chests,  both  carved 
and  painted,  for  which  the  region  is  famous;  but,  as 
these  are  so  very  familiar,  it  has  been  an  excellent  idea 
to  emphasize  the  craftsmen  of  the  Sheraton-Hepple- 
white  period,  who  are  not  very  well  known 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  unfamiliar.  In  ad- 
dition, a  group  of  portraits  will  represent 
Chester  Harding,  who  came  to  Springfield 
in  1830,  and  lived  therefor  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  craftsmen  presented  are  Ansel 
Goodrich  of  Northampton,  Jacob  Morse  and 
Erastus  Grant  of  Westfield,  Calvin  Bedurtha 
of  Agawam,  John  Parsons  of  Suffield,  Jacob 
Sargeant  (silversmith  and  clockmaker)  of 
Springfield,  his  brother  Thomas  and  son 
Henry,  and  a  further  Springfield  group, 
consisting  of  William  Lloyd,  Moses  Beach, 
Horace  Lee,  Peletiah  Bliss,  and  Dewey  and 
Olmstead.  Among  these  are  both  furniture- 
makers  and  clockmakers. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  bow  front  chest  by 
William  Lloyd,  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  C. 
W.  Lyon,  a  piece  of  excellent  craftsman- 
ship, bearing  the  Lloyd  label  on  which  the 
date  is  unfortunately  obliterated,  but  it  is 
in  the  style  of  label  which  he  began  to  use 
in  181 1.  The  chest  is  of  cherry-wood,  ven- 
eered in  mahogany  and  maple,  and,  to 
judge  by  his  advertisements  and  the  records 
of  his  purchase  of  property,  comes  from  what 
was  evidently  his  most  prosperous  period. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  known  specimens  of  his 
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GRACE  PUGET,   WIFE  OF  WILLIAM  GEORGI    DIGGES   LA  TOUCHE 
BY  GILBERT  STUART  :  SHOWN  BY  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO.,  NEWPORT 


work,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  chest  made  for  the 
Carew  family  in  1802,  which  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Historical  Society  has  sent  to  the  exhibition.  William 
Lloyd  began  his  career  shortly  after  1800,  his  first  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  Federal  Spy  of  Springfield 
in  1802.  His  earliest  form  of  label,  an  oval,  is  on  the 
Chapin  family  card  table  belonging  to  the  Historical 
Society.  He  worked  preferably  in  cherry,  and,  in  one 
of  his  advertisements  in  the  Hampshire  Federalist  in 
1806,  he  offers  to  take  cherry  in  payment,  as  well  as 
his  usual  terms  of  'cash  or  country  produce.'  His  later 
work  is  extremely  simple  and  sometimes  even  crude, 
suggesting  either  'hard  times'  for  his  clients  or  a 
decline  in  favour  for  himself. 

Another  piece  in  the  exhibition,  showing  fine  lines 
and  delicate  inlay,  is  the  sideboard  by  John  Parsons, 
made  for  the  old  King  Tavern,  and  contributed  to  the 
exhibition  by  Samuel  Spencer  of  Suffield. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S   MRS.   PHILIP  HOWARD 

A  LOVELY  portrait  from  the  beginning  of  Gains- 
borough's London  period  has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  a  private  collector  from  the  Ehrich-New- 
house  Galleries,  the  Mrs.  Philip  Howard,  which  is  here 
reproduced.  This  picture  often  appeared  in  the  loan 


exhibitions  of  the  last  century.  In  1859  Philip  Henry 
Howard,  great-grandson  of  the  sitter,  sent  it  to  the  Brit- 
ish Institution  exhibition  (Catalogue,  No.  90).  It  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1 867,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  Old  Masters 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1885,  having  in  the  mean- 
time passed  into  the  possession  of  Philip  John  Canning 
Howard.  The  portrait  has  been  made  known  to  a  still 
wider  public  through  the  engraving  by  A.  N.  Sanders, 
and  it  is  reproduced  (p.  77)  in  Engravings  from  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  by  J.  Scott,  H.  G.  Every, 
G.  Sanders  and  other  Eminent  Engravers,  published  by 
Henry  Graves  &  Co. 

The  subject  of  the  painting,  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry 
Witham,  married  Philip  Howard  of  Corby  Castle  in 
1754.  She  died  at  Bath  in  1794,  leaving  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  portrait  hung  for  many  years  at 
Corby  Castle,  and  appears  as  No.  148  of  the  catalogue 
of  that  collection.  It  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  in  his  Thomas  Gainsborough.  Sir  Walter  says  : 
'Gainsborough's  migration  to  London  was  vastly  less  of 
an  experiment  than  his  move  to  Bath  .  .  .  he  often  vis- 
ited the  capital.  .  .  .  Many  of  his  Bath  sitters  belonged 
to   the  most   influential  sections  of  English  society.' 
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ANN'    WITHAM,    WIFE  OF  PHILIP  HOWARD,   BY    GAINSBOROUGH 
RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  FROM  THE  EHRICH-NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    COPPER-GILT    TABLE    CLOCK,    SIGNED 
P.  LANTZ  FEC.  :  SHOWN  IN  THE  GALLERY  OF  RUTH  COSTANTINO 


AN  EARLY  TABLE  CLOCK  BY  P.  LANTZ 

A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  copper-gilt  table 
clock,  signed  on  the  movement  P.  Lantzfec,  is  in 
the  collection  of  Renaissance  art  shown  by  Ruth  Cos- 
tantino,  who  has  recently   established  a  gallery   on 


A   PLATE    FROM    A    SERVICE    MADE    IN   CHINA    FOR    MADAME    DE 
POMPADOUR  :    C.   1760  :  SHOWN  BY   WILLIAM  H.  PLUMMER  &  CO. 


Madison  Avenue.  The  clock  is  similar  to  the  very  rare 
surviving  examples  of  small  portable  timepieces  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  is  distinguished  from  them  in 
having  the  dial  covered  by  a  glass,  and  because  the 
connexion  between  the  fusee  and  the  mainspring  bar- 
rel is  a  chain  and  not  catgut.  It  measures  3  in.  across 
the  hexagonal  top,  and  stands  3  in.  high.  The  finely 
chiselled  acanthus  border  and  the  delicately  engraved 
cherubs'  heads  at  the  corners  of  the  inner  hexagon, 
surrounding  the  dial  face,  are  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. The  face  is  of  silver,  with  the  hour-circle  sur- 
rounded by  the  minute-circle.  The  name  of  the  maker 
does  not  occur  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Britten's  Old 
Clocks  and  Watches,  but  there  is  a  Nicholas  Lants  of 
Innsbruck  who  was  working  in  1550.  The  present  ex- 
ample seems  to  be  of  German  origin.  The  clock  has 
recently  been  put  in  order  by  an  Italian  clock-maker, 
who  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  operation  of  remov- 
ing the  rust  from  the  mechanism  and  in  restoring  it  to 
use.  The  striking  mechanism,  of  which  the  lower  part 
shows  slightly  in  the  illustration,  produces  a  melodious 
tone,  and  strikes  the  hour  but  not  the  quarters. 


EXHIBITIONS   AT   NEWPORT 

AT  the  Newport  establishment  which  has  been 
opened  for  the  second  year  by  Arthur  S.  Vernay 
and  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  there  is  being  held  a  series  of 
summer  exhibitions,  of  which  the  July  showing  is 
devoted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Gilbert  Stuart, 
who  was  born  in  Newport.  The  group  of  portraits 
which  Knoedler  has  brought  together  is  appropriately 
accompanied  by  the  Vernay  collection  of  Georgian 
furniture,  silver  and  porcelain,  illustrating  the  setting 
of  Stuart's  day. 

Reproduced  here  is  Stuart's  portrait  of  Mrs.  La 
Touche,  nee  Grace  Puget,  one  of  the  works  of  his  Irish 
period,  of  which  the  exhibition  contains  other  ex- 
amples in  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  William  George 
Digges  La  Touche;  one  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Bur- 
ton Conyngham,  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland 
and  a  distinguished  antiquary  of  his  day;  and  one  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Beresford,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  who  was  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
Waterford  in  1760.  Stuart  was  in  Ireland  for  the 
greater  part  of  five  years,  going  to  Dublin  in  1787  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  died  just 
before  the  painter's  arrival ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
lacked  for  sitters.  A  brief  note  on  Stuart  in  the  Evening 
Herald  of  Dublin  in  1789,  which  is  quoted  by  William 
T.  Whitley  in  his  monograph  on  the  painter,  speaks 
of  Stuart  as  English,  obviously  because  he  was  known 
to  have  been  working  in  London,  and  comments  on 
his  success  with  portrait  groups,  which  opens  up  an 
interesting  conjecture,   since   no  group-portraits   by 
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Stuart  have  come  down  to  us,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Both  La  Touche  and  his  wife  were  of  Huguenot 
descent.  His  family  had  established  themselves  as 
bankers  in  Dublin,  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in 
1 784  he  had  just  returned  from  Persia  where  he  had 
been  British  Resident  at  Bassorah.  His  bride  was  the 
daughter  of  a  London  banker.  He  later  became  the 
president  of  the  La  Touche  Bank  in  his  native  city  and 
was  highly  successful,  building  the  family  mansion  in 
St.  Stephen's  Green  and  purchasing  a  country  house, 
'Sans  Souci,'  near  Dublin,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  far  from  the  modest  farm  at  which  Stuart  had 
established  himself.  A  very  interesting  account  of 
Stuart's  enthusiastic  absorption  in  rural  life  is  to  be 
read  in  Herbert's  Irish  Varieties,  revealing  a  little- 
known  side  of  his  robust  personality. 
When  he  finally  left  Ireland,  after  a 
period  of  flattering  patronage,  even  if  his 
finances  were  not  in  the  most  satisfactory 
state,  it  was  to  return  to  America  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Washington  which  he 
hoped  would  bring  him  success  with  the 
sale  of  replicas. 

The  La  Touche  portraits  were  acquired 
from  Miss  C.  F.  Godfrey,  a  great-great- 
granddaughter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  La  Touche  was  the  donor  of  a  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  which  he  formed 
at  Bassorah,  to  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 


HISTORIC  PORCELAIN 
TABLE     SERVICES 

BY  drawing  upon  a  number  of  private 
sources  for  an  exhibition  of  porcelain 
table  services,  William  H.  Plummer  & 
Co.  Ltd.  opened  their  new  Fifth  Avenue 
gallery  in  April  with  an  unique  showing. 
Theclaimthat  this  event  brought  together 
the  widest  selection  of  pieces  from  historic 
services  ever  shown  here  seems  easily  sub- 
stantiated, forty-two  being  represented, 
among  the  oldest  of  which  were  those  of 
Maria  Theresa,  Catherine  the  Great,  and 
Queen  Charlotte.  Later  examples  were 
from  services  belonging  to  George  IV, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  King  Edward  VII. 
and  the  Holyrood  Palace  service  made 
for  King  George  V.  Contemporary  pieces 
made  for  present  members  of  the  British 
Royal  Family,  and  for  the  ruling  houses 
of  Italy,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Turkey  and 
Siam  gave  the  exhibition  an  international 
character,  while  an  even  wider  range  of 


ty 


ownership  and  association  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing list :  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  Leather  Sellers  and 
Fishmongers;  the  Yacht  Britannia,  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
yacht,  and  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron;  an  Embassy 
service  for  the  United  States ;  the  Viceroy  of  India;  the 
Maharajah  of  Indore ;  the  King's  Regiment ;  the  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz  service;  and  five  Presidential  services, 
the  earliest  of  which  was  used  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
We  illustrate  a  plate  from  a  set  made  in  China  about 
1760  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  did  not  allow 
her  patronage  of  the  Sevres  factory  to  prevent  her 
from  ordering  Oriental  porcelain.  It  has  a  peony  pat- 
tern in  the  five-colour  enamel  decoration  of  the  famil/e 
verte  with  rouge  defer  predominating,  and  an  addition 
of  gold.  Foliated  scrolls  are  in  the  European  style,  and 
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PINE-WOOD    CABINET    OF    ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGN    MADE    BY  WILLIAM    KENT 
IN   ABOUT    THE    YEAR    1730    :    NOW   IN   THE    GALLERY    OF    H.    DOUGLAS    CURRY 
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the  wide  rims  indicate  that  it  was  made  for  export. 
The  presence  of  fish  in  the  design  has  suggested  that 
some  allusion  to  her  family  name,  Poisson,  is  intended. 
Among  the  armorial  table-services  mentioned  by  Sir 
Algernon  Tudor-Craig  in  his  Armorial  Porcelain  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  another  set  made  for  her  showing 
the  Poisson  arms,  azure,  two  fishes  between  three  mullets  of 
six  points  or.  As  the  Marcjuise  de  Pompadour,  her  arms 
were,  d'azur  a  trois  tours  d'argent  maconnees  de  sable. 


A   WI'LLIAM   KENT   CABINET 

THE  words  'ponderous'  and  'exaggerated'  are  used 
so  often  in  discussing  the  furniture  of  William 
Kent  that  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  piece  of  modest  pro- 
portions and  restrained  design  which  could  not  by  any 
means  draw  forth  these  unflattering  adjectives.  This  is 
a  cabinet  of  pine  belonging  to  H.  Douglas  Curry.  In 
height  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  6  ft.  at  the  pediment. 
A  dentilled  moulding,  string  course,  pilasters,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  cabinet  doors  in  a  Palladian  style,  are 
the  result  of  applying  the  canons  of  architecture  in  un- 
mitigated form,  but  in  such  good  taste  and  simplicity 
that  a  modern  room  could  well  be  built  around  this 
unusual  piece.  Except  on  the  deep  drawer  beneath, 
and  at  the  sides,  there  are  no  brasses.  There  is  no  key- 
hole, no  doorknob,  to  break  the  surface  with  minor  de- 
tails. A  spring  releases  the  centre  door,  through  which 
all  the  others  are  controlled,  as  well  as  the  three  drawers 
forming  the  base  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure, 
whose  presence  is  not  in  any  way  revealed  by  the  de- 
sign. The  moulding  at  their  base  marks  the  depth  of  a 
secret  drawer,  released  by  a  concealed  spring.  This 
runs  the  full  width  of  the  cabinet  and  is  divided  into 
many  small  compartments  for  keeping  valuables. 


PIERO    DELLA    FRANCESCA'S    SAINT 

THE  lately  discovered  figure  of  a  Saint  by  Piero 
della  Francesca,  which  was  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur  last  April  (p.  225)  in  connexion  with 
its  acquisition  by  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  was,  on  its 
arrival  in  America,  almost  immediately  announced 
as  having  been  acquired  for  the  Frick  collection.  The 
original  position  of  this  panel  is  not  known,  nor  that 
of  the  two  related  to  it,  which  are  now  in  the  London 
National  Gallery  and  in  Milan;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  three,  with  another  now  missing, 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  polyptych  ordered  in 
1454  by  the  Chapter  of  Sant'  Agostino  in  his  native 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  The  central  panel  was  an  Assump- 
tion, now  lost.  As  he  was  not  paid  for  this  until  1469, 
it  is  evident  that  it  occupied  him  for  more  than  the 
eight  years  stipulated  by  the  contract,  years  during 


which  he  produced  his  greatest  works,  the  Arezzo 
frescoes  of  the  Legend  of  the  True  Cross,  and  the  Resur- 
rection now  in  the  Communal  Palace  at  Borgo.  If  not 
painted  for  the  friars  of  Sant'  Agostino,  the  altarpiece 
to  which  these  panels  belong  is  of  this  period. 

Compared  with  similar  side  panels  of  saints  in  his 
early  polyptych  painted  for  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Misericordia,  and  the  later  altar  painting  for  the  nuns 
of  Sant'  Antonio  at  Perugia,  these  figures  gain  by  not 
being  placed  against  a  plain  gold  background,  as  are 
the  other  two.  The  slight  break  offered  by  the  frieze 
and  pilasters,  and  by  the  marble  pavement,  have  en- 
abled the  artist  to  handle  with  far  greater  freedom  the 
engrossing  problem  of  perspective  with  which,  and 
with  the  new  oil  medium,  he  was  so  deeply  concerned. 
Although  it  was  formerly  entitled  St.  Andrew,  the  Frick 
collection  prefers  to  call  the  subject  of  this  panel 
simply  A  Saint,  since  specific  attributes  are  lacking. 


CHINESE  HANDSCROLL  SHOW- 
ING AN  IMPERIAL  ORCHESTRA 

A  CHINESE  painting  on  silk  showing  the  Em- 
peror Ming  Huang  and  his  favourite  Yang  Kuei 
Fei  listening  to  music,  was  recently  purchased  in 
Peiping  by  the  Worcester  Museum  of  Art.  Probably 
a  Ming  copy  of  a  ninth  or  tenth  century  original,  it 
has  the  double  interest  of  relating  to  that  remarkable 
personality,  Yang  Kuei  Fei,  whose  hold  over  the  Em- 
peror made  her  a  power  in  the  empire,  and  of  pre- 
senting a  clear  rendering  of  a  group  of  Chinese 
musicians  with  their  different  instruments,  in  spite  of 
the  faintness  of  outline  which  time  has  given  to  many 
of  them.  Since  China  is  not  a  land  of  changes,  many 
of  the  instruments  are  in  use  to-day,  thus  the  drums, 
cymbals,  horizontal  flutes,  the  lutes,  the  reed  organs 
(of  which  two  are  shown,  played  with  the  long,  early 
type  of  mouthpiece),  the  psalteries,  with  strings  of  silk 
which  are  plucked,  have  come  down  to  the  present. 
At  the  top  of  the  group,  to  the  left,  is  a  lady  who  holds 
a  clapper  (ch'ung  tu)  for  marking  time;  it  is  composed 
of  thin  pieces  of  wood  strung  together  in  the  manner 
of  the  early  books  and  in  fact  often  contained  the 
words  of  songs  or  ritual ;  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand 
and  struck  against  the  palm  of  the  left. 

The  harp  played  by  the  lady  in  this  picture  is  note- 
worthy, for  the  harp  was  one  of  the  'foreign'  instru- 
ments which  has  not  been  retained,  but  it  was  in  use 
in  the  T'ang  period  (618-906  a.d.)  which  was  that  of 
the  Emperor  Ming  Huang  (713-741).  In  Chih  Meng's 
Remarks  on  Chinese  Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  pub- 
lished by  the  China  Institute  in  America,  there  is  a 
diagram  of  the  Imperial  Orchestra  at  Lo  Yang  during 
the  T'ang  dynasty  which  shows  that  it  contained  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  harps  of  this  design. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


'RELIQUES'  OF  THE  XIX  CENTURY 

THE  nineteenth  century  is  now  established  as  a 
collectors' period — the  first  half  definitely.  Solid 
workmanship,  an  amusing  seriousness  succeed- 
ing an  engaging  frivolity,  are  the  attributes  which  best 
describe  the  art  products  of  the  pre-industrial  era  in 
Britain.  The  spirit  of  early  Victorian  days  is  vividly 
conjured  up  in  the  immense  doll's  house  bequeathed 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Losh.  This  is  large  enough  (5  ft.  8  in.  high  by  5  ft.  4  in. 
wide)  to  contain  a  Victorian  family,  seen  at  its  more 
or  less  innocent  diversions.  There  are  four  typical 
rooms,  Parlour,  Sewing  Room,  Bedroom  and  Kit- 
chen. Father  sits  in  his  armchair  entrenched  behind 
The  Times,  mother  plies  her  needle,  the  children  play, 
a  young  visitor  courts  diffidently  the  grown-up 
daughter.  In  the  bedroom,  four  young  ladies  are  about 
to  retire  into  a  gilded  'four-poster.'  Nurse  and  sewing- 
maid  gossip  over  their  mending  in  the  sewing  room 
and  three  maids  in  the  kitchen  are  flirting  with  a 
couple  of  admirers.  Furniture,  utensils  and  knick- 
knacks  complete  the  picture,  characteristic  papers 
cover  the  walls  and  the  folding-doors  both  outside  and 
inside  are  lacquered  with  decorations  in  the  Chinese 
manner.  All  the  figures  and  furniture  were  made  and 


assembled  by  a  Cheshire  lady  and  her  three  daughters, 
ancestors  of  the  testatrix. 

Queen  Mary,  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Museum,  is  a  generous  donor.  Two 
parasols  are  her  latest  gift,  a  Chinese  one  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  embroidered  in  bright  silks  on 
a  maroon  satin  ground  with  a  knotted  fringe,  having 
a  handle  of  ivory  and  ferrule  elaborately  carved,  the 
second  one  an  Edwardian  example  of  about  1905. 

Harking  back  to  the  Regency  days,  when  classicism 
was  the  vogue,  is  the  curious  round  table  of  mahogany 
which  rejoices  in  its  Latinity  as  'Hope's  monopodium.' 
The  pattern  motifs  are  inlaid  with  silver  and  ebony. 
Hope  was  a  scion  of  a  wealthy  Amsterdam  family,  who 
in  his  youthful  travels  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical 
archaeology.  He  was  one  of  the  fashionable  collectors 
of  'marbles'  of  that  age  and  filled  his  houses  at 
Duchess  Street,  Cavendish  Square  and  at  Deepdene, 
Surrey,  with  statues  and  vases,  designing  the  furniture 
to  match  them.  In  1807,  Hope  published  his  book  of 
drawings  in  the  neo-Greek  style  with  a  long  exposi- 
tion, to  which  he  gave  the  curious  title  Household 
Furniture.  The  table,  which  we  illustrate,  was  formerly 
part  of  the  classical  furnishings  at  Deepdene. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hildburgh,  F.S.A.,  is  another  bountiful 
giver.  His  latest  donation  is  a  very  ably  modelled  bust 
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CABINET    IN     BLACK    LACQUER,  DECORATED    WITH    BIRDS    AND    FLOWERING    TREES    AND    INLAID    WITH  DYED    MOTHER-OF-PE  Mil 
AND    OTHER    SHELLS    :    BROUGHT    FROM    THE    FAR    EAST    IN  THE    MID-NINETEENTH    CENTURY    :    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSLIM 
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of  a  bewigged  lawyer,  an  early  eighteenth-century 
production  believed  to  be  by  a  member  of  the  Stan- 
ton family  who  worked  at  that  time  in  Holborn. 

A  small  cabinet  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
brought  to  England  from  China  by  a  highly  placed 
official,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  Adderley.  It  is  of 
pinewood,  lacquered  black,  and  inlaid  with  dyed 
mother-of-pearl,  awabi,  and  other  shells.  Its  brilliant 
colouring,  contrasted  with  the  intense  blackness  of  its 
background,  imparts  to  it  a  lustrous  beauty  of  remark- 
able quality.  The  opened  front  may  be  seen  in  our 
illustration  ;  the  two  ends  are  decorated  with  pictures 
of  deer  and  monkeys. 


A  QUEEN  ANNE  GOLD  RACING  CUP 

NOT  often  can  we  illustrate  two  cups  of  solid  gold 
in  private  possession  in  the  same  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur,  and  indeed  so  rarely  are  solid  gold  cups 
seen  that  we  make  no  apology  for  reproducing  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Willson's  racing  cup  known  as  the 
Saltby  Gold  Cup.  This  fine  Queen  Anne  piece  of  plate 
is  engraved  with  a  jockey  racing  his  mount  and  the 
words  Saltby  Plate,  indicating  that  it  was  made  as  a 
racing  trophy,  Saltby  being  part  of  the  vast  Belvoir 
estates  in  Rutlandshire.  It  is  of  gold,  between  18  and 
20 carat, weighs  i2ozs.  1 9 dwts., and  bears  the  London 
date  letter  for  1710-11,  with  the  mark  of  its  maker 
Benjamin  Pyne.  The  measurements  are,  across  the 
handles  6|  in.,  height  4!  in.  To  whom  it  originally 
belonged  is  not  known,  but  at  no  distant  date  it  was 
in  the  ownership  of  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Montrose, 
the  'Mr.  Manton'  of  racing  fame  some  five  and  twenty 
years  back,  and  is  illustrated  in  Old  English  Gold  Plate, 
by  E.  Alfred  Jones  (1907).  The  cup  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  Walter  H.  Willson,  Limited. 


THE   SALTBY   GOLD    CUP    :    MADE    BY   BEN1AMIN     PYNE    IN    1710 
AS  A  RACING  TROPHY   :  18-20  CARAT    :  WEIGHT  12  OZS.  19   DWTS. 


FURNITURE  OF  SPACIOUS  DAYS 

IT  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  so  many  of  the  finer 
things  which  embellished  the  homes  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  which  the  handicraftsmen  of  other  days 
touched  to  beauty  remain  in  such  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Naturally  the  more  costly  things,  made  to  the 
order   of  people   of  quality   and   wealth,   have   had 
greater  care  taken  of  them  than  the  less  fine  things, 
but  these  are  not  indestructible  and  as  time  goes  on, 
tend  to  become  fewer.  For  this  reason  we  value  them 
the  more.  Artists  look  upon  them  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration, collectors  cherish  them  and  others  regard 
them  as  a  gilt-edged  investment.  When  a  house  of  the 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Mallett  and  Son  undertakes  a 
display  we  may  be  sure  that  time  and  thought  have 
not  been  spared  to  make  it  as  representative  as  pos- 
sible. The  present  exhibition  at  40,  New  Bond  Street, 
is  the  eighth  successive  annual  event  of  its  kind,  and 
we  believe  it  will  surprise  and  delight  all  whose  in- 
clination may  lead  them  thither.  The  furniture  has 
been  selected  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  rarity,  condition   and   association. 
Beauty  of  woods,  fine  construction,  skilful  carving  ap- 
plied with  reticence  and  judgment  must  always  take 
precedence  over  elaborate  and  meretricious  ornament 
which,  designed  to  dazzle,  is  made  to  dissemble.  A  set 
of  eight  Chinese  Chippendale  chairs,  the  backs  carved 
with  a  demi-griffin  issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet,  of 
such  fine  quality  that  they  may  be  presumed  to  be 
from  the  workshop  of  the  master  himself  and  two  easy 
chairs,  the  frames  carved  with  foliage  on  a  fish-scale 
ground  (part  of  a  large  suite  known  to  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Chippendale  to  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch)  are  instances  of  this  superiority.  And  by  an 
unknown  master  of  a  still  earlier  date  is  a  pair  of 
William  and   Mary  chairs  in  walnut  with  tall  and 
slender  spoon  backs  of  the  rarest  elegance  carved  with 
strapwork  and  foliage.  Equally  covetable  are  the  wal- 
nut pedestal  desk  in  beautifully  figured  wood  with 
herring-bone  and  cross-handed  borders  and  two  bureau 
bookcases,  all  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  the 
latter  resembles  an  example  by  Samuel  Bennett  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  tea-caddy  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century,  made  for  Queen  Charlotte,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  precise  and  detailed  workmanship. 

Of  the  earlier  pieces  in  oak  must  be  noted  a  fif- 
teenth-century coffer,  the  front  carved  with  flam- 
boyant Gothic  tracery;  the  rare  Henry  VIII  hutch 
shown  in  our  illustration,  an  important  example  in 
magnificent  condition;  a  three-drawer  Charles  I  serv- 
ing table,  and  no  fewer  than  four  James  I  buffets.  A 
large  refectory  table  of  this  last  date  has  its  six  carved 
melon  legs  and  frame  made  of  walnut,  an  unusual 
feature  in  English  work  of  this  period. 

Fine  English  and  Irish  silver  of  the  Commonwealth, 
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A  COMMONWEALTH   SILVER   FLOWER  BOWL   MEASURING    14J  IN. 
ACROSS  :  EXHIBITION  AT  MESSRS.  MALLETT,  LTD.,  NEW  BOND  ST. 


later  Stuart  and  earlier  Georgian  periods  include  the 
exceptionally  large  two-handled  flower  bowl  illus- 
trated, which  is  inscribed  beneath  with  the  record  of 
its  presentation  to  Captain  Price  by  the  Levant  Com- 
pany for  services  to  the  Turkey  Fleet,  a  James  II 
chocolate  pot,  aMonteith  bowl  en- 
graved with  figures  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  a  Queen  Anne  two-handled 
cup  and  cover  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
and  a  noble  array  of  tankards. 
There  are  also  two  Apostle  spoons 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A 
case  of  finely  chiselled  keys  form 
a  pleasing  collection  by  themselves. 
Sets  of  Worcester  and  Chelsea  por- 
celain as  well  as  Chinese  are  inclu- 
ded and  the  decorative  ensemble 
is  enhanced  by  a  background 
of  fine  needlework  panels  and  tap- 
estries of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  entrance  fees  to  this  exhibition, 
which  remains  open  till  about  July 
1 2th,  are  to  be  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Art-Collections  Fund. 


Three  purchases  are  recorded — John  Sell  Cotman's 
Seashore  with  Boats  (size  i6i  in.  wide  by  1 1|)  for  £150, 
from  the  executors  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  a  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,  by  Master  Paulus,  Hispano-Flemish 
School  c.  1500,  purchased  for  £650  out  of  the  Grant- 
in-Aid,  and  Constable's  Hadleigh  Castle  for  £10,000 
(reproduced  in  the  April  Connoisseur).  Since  the 
reports  were  prepared,  further  acquisitions  are  the 
important  Rubens  landscape,  The  Watering  Place,  and 
Madame  Moitessier,  by  Ingres,  both  of  which  have  been 
illustrated  and  discussed  in  thesecolumns.  The  artificial 
lighting  of  the  gallery  and  the  extension  of  the  opening 
hours  till  8  p.m.  on  three  weekdays  has  resulted  in 
an  evening  attendance  of  50,000  visitors.  In  the  same 
period  the  Tate  Gallery  acquired  by  purchase  nine 
works  by  living  and  recently  dead  artists,  twenty 
through  gifts  and  bequests,  and  seven  purchased  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey  bequest  were  presented 
by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


NATIONAL  AND  TATE 
GALLERY    REPORTS 


A' 


,LL  connoisseurs,  and  indeed 
all  the  interested  public 
should  purchase  and  read  the 
Directors'  Reports  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  Tate  Gallery  (1935) 
which  has  just  been  issued  at  the 
modest  sum  of  one  shilling,  so  that 
they  may  form  some  idea  how 
these  great  institutions  are  admin- 
istrated. Here  details  of  purchases, 
gifts  and  bequests  are  given,  loans 
to  and  from  the  galleries  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  establishments. 
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A    RARE    EXAMPLE   OF   AN   OAK    HUTCH    :    TEMP.    HENRY  VIII,    CIRCA    1520   :   THE    PANELS 
AND  DOORS    FINELY  CARVED  AND    PIERCED  :  EXHIBITION     \1     MESSRS.    MALLETT,    LTD. 
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THE   SOCIETY   OF   ARTIST    PRINTERS 

AT  the  New  Burlington  Galleries  from  July  ioth 
.to  3  ist  the  Society  of  Artist  Printers,  founded  in 
1 92 1  by  a  group  of  students  in  Glasgow,  will  hold  its 
first  exhibition  in  London.  The  object  of  this  Society 
is  to  encourage  the  production  by  artists  themselves 
of  original  prints  in  any  medium.  A  varied  and  repre- 
sentative collection  has  been  brought  together.  The 
exhibition  is  to  be  opened  at  3.30  p.m.  on  July  ioth 
by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  Mr.  Forrest 
Hewart  will  be  showing  oil  paintings  in  the  smaller 
gallery,  covering  the  same  dates. 


A   HISTORICAL    PICTURE   GALLERY 

THE  Parker  Gallery,  founded  in  1750,  at  Cornhill 
in  the  City,  has  an  interesting  history.  As  will  be 
remembered,  it  was  for  many  years  in  Panton  Street, 
migrating  to  Berkeley  Street,  and  in  1936  to  Berkeley 
Square.  It  is  now  established  in  a  still  more  central 
and  convenient  position  at  2,  Albemarle  Street,  ad- 
joining Piccadilly,  and  one  may  step  right  into  the 
spacious  and  well-appointed  gallery  from  the  street. 
Here  Captain  Parker's  array  of  naval,  military  and 
sporting  pictures  form  an  exhibition  of  extraordinary 
attraction,  in  which  history  comes  to  life.  One  could 
spend  hours  over  the  stock  of  portraits  and  prints  re- 
cording deeds  of  glory.  Hung  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  wall  is  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg's  great  twelve- 


foot-six  canvas  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  painted  in 
181 2  shortly  before  his  death,  and  his  only  important 
work  not  yet  engraved. 


THE   VIRTUOSITY   OF  JOHN   CONSTABLE 


HOPE'S  'MONOPODIUM'  :  ROUND    TABLE    INLAID    WITH    SILVER   AND    EBONY 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  ROBERT HOPE^S  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  PUBLISHED  IN  1807 


SLIGHT,  but  masterly,  examples  of  Constable's 
gracious  pencilling  are  on  view  at  the  Rembrandt 
Gallery,  gems  carefully  sifted  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  the  founder  of  the 
house  in  Vigo  Street.  As  Sir  Charles  Holmes  points 
out  in  his  Foreword  to  the  catalogue,  'they  correspond 
to  his  mood  at  the  moment.'  Constable's  drawings  of 
trees  are  the  most  sensitive  things  of  their  kind  known 
to  us.  The  withy  branches  of  the  willow  bending  over 
the  stream,  the  solemn  elm,  the  majestic  ash  are  better 
understood  and  better  rendered  than  by  any  of  his 
compeers.  An  Open  Gate  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  lumin- 
osity in  Indian  ink,  rivalling  any  Chinese  master  in 
calligraphic  expressiveness.  The  half-dozen  marine 
subjects  were  sketched  on  a  trip  from  London  to  Deal 
in  1803,  on  the  East  Indiaman  Coutts. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  eighteenth-century  con- 
versation pictures  by  English  artists  and  artists  paint- 
ing in  England,  among  whom  Van  Aken  as  a  genre 
painter  of  some  originality  comes  into  his  own,  is  being 
shown  in  the  ground-floor  gallery. 


PAINTINGS  OF  WILLIAM  ETTY 


IT  was  a  sound  idea  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Adams  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  Place  to  bring 
together  a  small  collection  of  paintings  by 
William Etty,  the  most  understanding  'flesh- 
painter'  this  country  ever  produced.  No 
other  expression  will  serve  to  designate  the 
quality  in  which  he  excelled  above  all  others. 
What  Titian's  palette  could  accomplish  su- 
premely with  the  bronze-gold  skin  of  the 
Latin,  Etty  and  Rubens  alone  achieved  with 
the  amplexus  of  the  blonde.  The  painting  of 
the  nude  from  the  life  was  his  passion,  and  in 
this  we  do  not  think  any  contemporary  ap- 
proached him.  For  most  of  his  lifetime  was 
spent  in  the  Academy  schools,  painting  from 
the  living  model,  and  upon  his  election  as  an 
Academician  he  declared  that  he  would  ra- 
ther forgo  the  honour  than  give  up  his  place 
among  the  students.  If  his  classical  composi- 
tions have  little  of  the  austerity  of  Poussin, 
or  the  correctness  of  the  schools  of  Rome,  he 
was  the  more  Etty.  He  stole  the  colours  of 
the  Venetians  and  not  infrequently  possessed 
himself  of  the  contours  of  Michelangelo. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  WOODCUT  IN  THE 

XV    CENTURY:    BY   ARTHUR   M.  HIND 

REVIEWED  BY  THE  EDITOR 

An  Introduction  to  a  history  of  Woodcut.    With  a  Detailed  Survey  of  Work  done  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

By  Arthur  M.  Hind,  Keeper  of  Prints  and   Drawings  in   the  British  Museum.      2  volumes.     £6  net. 

(London  :    Constable  and  Company,  Ltd.      Boston  and  New  York  :   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 


THIS  massive  work  in  two  volumes,  supplement- 
ing and  companioning  in  size  the  author's  His- 
tory of  Engraving  and  Etching  is  certainly  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  study  of  its  subject  that 
has  yet  issued  from  the  press.  No  praise  can  be  too 
high  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Hind  has 
carried  out  his  long  and  laborious  task.  Yet  there  are 
no  signs  of  fatigue  in  it.  The  result  is  a  book  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  all  students  of  the  woodcutter's  craft 


and  of  the  history  of  printed  illustration.  The  author's 
lucidity  matches  his  learning,  and  his  work  has  been 
done  so  exhaustively  that  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  superseded.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Hind,  in  his 
modesty,  has  provided  at  the  end  a  number  of  blank 
pages  for  'Additions  and  Corrections,'  in  which  the 
reader,  if  he  be  so  capable,  may  record  his  emenda- 
tions and  discoveries. 

Originally  Mr.  Hind  set  out  with  the  ambitious  in- 
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JOSHUA,  DAVID  AND  JUDAS  MACCABAEUS,  FROM  A  SERIES  OF  LES  XEUF  PREUX:  FROM  A  HISTORY    OF    WOODCUT,    BY    ARTHUR    M.     HIND 
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A  HISTORY  OF  WOODCUT  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 
LEBENS    JESU     CHRIST  I   : 


I  ROM  GEISTLICHE  AUSLEGUNG  DES 
ULM    :   ABOUT     1480-85     (A.     M.     HIND) 


tent  to  encompass  a  history  of  the  entire  field  of  wood 
engraving  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day,  but 
as  the  scheme  developed  and  the  years  passed  he 
found  this  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man, 
however  qualified,  and  perforce  restricted  his  subject- 
matter  to  its  first  century  in  Europe.  Thus  he  terms  his 
exposition  an  'Introduction,'  with  'a  detailed  survey  of 
work  done  in  the  fifteenth  century.'  For  many  years 
Mr.  Hind  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  un- 
exampled collection  of  prints  at  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  he  is  the  present  keeper,  and  further,  all 
possible  sources  of  study  on  the  Continent  and  else- 
where have  been  open  to  him.  In  consequence,  and 
because  there  is  none  with  greater  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  the  author  himself,  this  is  a  work  which 
it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  criticize.  As  one  reads, 
astonishment  grows  at  the  amount  of  detailed  in- 
formation given.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  X-rayed  his 
subject,  recording  and  documenting  the  results  of  his 
researches  step  by  step,  and  leaving  no  source  of  in- 
formation unexplored. 

The  century  dealt  with  saw  the  birth  of  a  universal 
art — an  art  truly  of  the  people.  The  print  from  the 
wood  block  reached  all  parts  of  the  known  world  and 
became  the  chief  means  for  the  dissemination  of  pic- 
torial art  and  ideas  throughout  Europe.  Thus  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  modes,  morals  and  customs  of  the 
peoples  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  is  true,  it  was 
largely  superseded  in  the  following  century  by  engrav- 
ing upon  metal  plates,  but  it  remained  an  art  of  such 
vitality  as  to  turn  the  tables  upon  its  successor  when 
Thomas  Bewick  entered  upon  the  scene  with  his  prac- 
tice of  'white  line'  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  the 


nineteenth  century,  and  harking  back  to  its  early  sim- 
plicities, it  has  experienced  a  second  revival  in  our 
own  time.  This  new  life  it  owes  to  its  extraordinary 
adaptability  as  a  medium  for  original  artistic  expres- 
sion. Wood-cutting  may  be  learned  without  difficulty 
by  any  intelligent  craftsman,  and  the  process  of 
printing  from  the  block  is  simplicity  itself. 

To  the  artist  seeking  themes  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment in  their  purest  form,  Mr.  Hind's  work  is  a  gold 
mine — a  gorgeous  pattern  book  in  which  the  wood- 
cutter can  never  fail  to  find  inspiration.  And  first,  Mr. 
Hind  tells  us  exactly  what  constitutes  a  woodcut,  how 
it  is  made,  what  tools  are  used  and  how  to  take  proofs, 
in  terms  so  explicit  and  instructive  that  the  tyro  needs 
no  other  lead.  His  chapter  on  processes  and  materials 
indeed  goes  further — into  such  recondite  matters  as 
flock-prints,  paste-prints,  the  criblee  method,  emboss- 
ing, chiaroscuro  and  colour-printing,  textile  prints, 
the  technology  of  impressions  and  qualities  of  paper. 

Giving  the  date  1418  as  that  of  the  first  authenti- 
cated appearance  of  the  woodcut  in  Europe,*  a  date 
which  had  been  anticipated  in  China  and  Japan  by 
something  like  seven  hundred  years,  Mr.  Hind  dis- 
cusses the  origins  and  phases  of  its  development,  illus- 
trating his  survey  with  cuts  from  such  early  master- 
pieces as  the  Exercitium  super  Paler  JVostris,  the  yet  more 
important  Apocalypse,  the  Ars  Moriendi,  and  the  Biblia 
Pauperum,  the  last  two  of  which  became  very  popular 
in  their  day.  The  fact  that  the  idea  of  printing  from 
wood  blocks  upon  paper  did  not  occur  at  an  earlier 
stage,  must  strike  the  reader  as  being  odd,  seeing  that 
patterns  upon  textiles  had  long  been  printed  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 

*  The  Madonna  with  Four  Virgin  Saints  in  a  Garden:  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,  Brussels. 


]  )AMISELLA  TRIVULZIA  :  FROM  FORESTI,  DE  CLARIS  MULIERI- 
1:1  S;   1  ERRARA,  1497  :  A.  M.  HIND,  A  HISTORY  OF  WOODCUT 
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NEW     BOOKS     REVIEWED 


PLATON   ET    L'ART   DE    SON   TEMPS 

(Arts  Plastiques) 
Par  Pierre-Maxime  Schuhl 


(Paris:  Librairie  Felix  Alcan.  20  frs.) 


'      ALL 

A: 


LL    philosophic     truth,'     wrote     the     Scottish 
metaphysician  J.  F.  Ferrier,   'is   Plato  rightly 
_divined;    all  philosophic  error  is    Plato  mis- 
understood.' It  is,  indeed,  irrefutable  that  the  great 
Athenian's  authority  is  equal  to  his  quite  measureless 
fame,  and  the  value  of  such  an  essay  as  Dr.  Schuhl's 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Moreover,  at  the  present 
time  of  artistic  and  critical  chaos,  the  voice  of  Plato 
sounds  like  a  Divine  utterance.  Before  the  clear  light 
of  his  vision  the  absurdity  of  what  are  called  'modern' 
aesthetics  is  palpable.  No  living  apostle  of  Truth  and 
Beauty  could  more  completely  shatter  the  idols  of  a 
false  philosophy  than  do  Plato's  reflections  on  Art,  as 
brought  together  from  his  various  writings  by  the 
learned  diligence  of  Dr.  Schuhl.  Of  the  profound  error 
of  affecting   new   modes,    in   art   as   in   all   else,   for 
novelty's  sake,  Plato  was  keenly  aware.  He  realized 
that  'Change,'  because  of  the  evils  which  it  promotes, 
'is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world.' 
Plato's  admiration  for  Egypt  was  inspired  not  a  little 
by  the  age-long  endurance  of  the  lofty  traditional  art- 
forms  of  the  Egyptians.  The  'art  for  art's  sake'  attitude 
is  abhorrent  to  the  philosopher:  Art,  to  be  admitted 
into  a  beneficial  scheme  of  existence,   must  be   the 
visible  or  (in  music)  audible  expression  of  Nature — 
yet  not  of  Nature's  purely  material  forms,  but  rather 
of  her  Quintessential  Beauty,  as  seen  by  the  light  of 
pure  vision,  which  alone  is  Inspiration.  All  other  ex- 
pressions of  Art  are  not  only  worthless,  but  must  be 
sternly  discountenanced  as  injurious  to  morality  and 
subversive  of  truth.  They  are  one  with  the  illusions  of 
the  Sophists  and  the  seductions  of  mob-orators  who 
lure  the  public  to  destruction  by  exhibiting  false  doc- 
trines in  the  deceiving  colours  of  persuasion.  Socrates 
refuted,   Plato  exposed,   Christ  denounced   the  false 
prophets,  of  whom  the  artist  whose  creations  are  not 
Imitations  of  the  Highest  is  one.  Art  is  good,  and  is 
truly  Art,  only  when  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  Divine 
Beauty.  'However  great  the  distance  which  separates 
all  earthly  beauties  from  Beauty's  self,  those  who  have 
(spiritually)  seen  Beauty  shine,  incomparable  in  lustre 
among  all  the  Ideas,   in  the  supracelestial  world — 
those   (and  those  only)  will  know  how  to  recognize 
Her  in  the  beauties  of  this  lower  plane,  which  are  (but) 
distant  and  degraded  imitations  of  veritable  Beauty.' 
This  mystic  truth,  as  developed  by  Plotinus,  is  a  cor- 
ner stone — not  only  of  the  Neo-Platonists  and  of  their 


Persian  disciples,  the  Sufi  sages,  but  of  Dante  and  of 
all  transcendental  philosophy. — C.R.C. 


MODES    AND    MANNERS 

By  Max  von  Boehn 

Translated  by  Joan  Joshua.   Vol.   Ill — The  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Vol.  IV — The  Eighteenth  Century. 

(George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  London.  21s.  each) 

WITH  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes, 
Modes  and  Manners  is  complete.  Both  display  the 
same  deep  knowledge  and  wide  reading  that  made  the 
other  volumes  in  the  series  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  costume.  In  each  the  subject  has  been  ap- 
proached in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  object — 
to  present  in  pictorial  form  a  simple  unexaggerated 
survey  of  the  sartorial  and  tonsorial  fashions  of  the 
period  against  a  descriptive  background  of  contem- 
porary intellectual,  political  and  artistic  life;  to  de- 
pict the  systematic  development  of  the  normal  costume 
and  to  ignore  as  far  as  possible  both  the  wilder  eccen- 
tricities to  which  the  devotees  of  fashion  were  often 
led,  and  local  and  ephemeral  variations.  The  text  and 
illustrations  maintain  the  same  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence set  by  the  previous  volumes,  but  Miss  Joan 
Joshua  has,  as  before,  added  a  certain  number  of  well- 
chosen  and  scholarly  footnotes  for  the  assistance  and 
enlightenment  of  English  readers,  and  has  therein  cor- 
rected one  or  two  minor  slips  made  by  the  author, 
such  as  his  confusion  of  the  falling  band  with  the  cravat. 
The  illustrations  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  volume  have, 
owing  to  the  author's  death,  been  selected  by  Dr.  Oskar 
Fischel  with  the  greatest  care  and  understanding. 

The  death  of  Herr  von  Boehn  will  leave  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  scholarship  which  it  will  be  very  hard  to  fill. 
Not  only  was  he  very  widely  and  deeply  read  both  in 
the  literature  of  his  own  country  and  in  that  of  every 
other  country  in  Europe — how  else  could  he  have 
known  the  English  cant  word  'slammerkin'  of  which 
seemingly  only  one  mention  is  recorded  ? — but  he  was, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  able  to  present  to  his  readers 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  pleasant  easy  style 
with  touches  here  and  there  of  charming  humour,  yet 
a  style  which  never  became  frivolous.  He  never  'wrote 
down'  to  his  readers,  but  always  paid  them  the  subtle 
compliment  of  assuming  their  knowledge  to  be  as 
great  as  his  own,  at  the  same  time  never  leaving  them 
in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage.  The  only  dis- 
advantage that  such  a  method  possesses  is  that  it  for- 
bids almost  any  reference,  other  than  passing  ones,  to 
the  authorities  quoted,  and  his  readers  must  compile, 
if  they  wish  it,  their  own  bibliography. — C.R.B. 
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IN   OTHER   COVERS 

Philobiblon.  A  Magazine  for  Book-Collectors.  (Herbert 
Reichner  Verlag:  Strohmayergasse  6,  Wien  VI. 
Price  in  Great  Britain,  19.50  Swiss  francs  yearly.) 
The  April  issue  (No.  3,  1936)  of  this  admirable 
Viennese  publication  contains  a  monograph  by 
Rudolf  Hala  on  the  famous  sixteenth-century 
Antwerp  publisher,  Christophe  Plantin,  who  was 
called  'The  King  of  Printers.'  Plantin's  celebrated 
sonnet:  Le  Bonheur  de  ce  Monde  (for  the  printer 
was  also  a  poet)  is  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Pro- 
fessor Zinner  has  devoted  an  article  to  Johannes 
Midler  of  Konigsberg,  surnamed  'Regiomonta- 
nus,'  whose  life  is  interesting  not  only  on  account 
of  Midler's  distinction  as  an  astronomer  but  be- 
cause he  was  also  a  great  'bibliophile.'  The  books 
which  he  printed  on  his  own  press  at  Nuremberg 
are  among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Another  feature  of  this  number 
is  Max  Adolf  Pfeiffer's  article  demonstrating  that 
the  Neues  Blumenbuch  of  Marie  Sybille  Merian 
(Nuremberg,  1680)  was  an  imitation  in  all  par- 
ticulars of  an  earlier  'flower-book,'  the  Blumen- 
buch of  Nicolas  Robert  (Rome,  1665).  The  issue 
also  contains  reproductions  of  some  eighteenth- 
century  English  caricatures. 

R.M.S.  'Queen  Mary.''  A  Record  in  Pictures,  1930-1936. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net.)  Since 
the  day  of  her  launching,  September  26th,  1934, 
the  progress  of  the  Queen  Mary  towards  comple- 
tion has  been  a  matter  of  not  only  national  but 
world-wide  interest,  so  that  this  pictorial  record, 
published  on  the  eve  of  her  maiden  voyage,  is 
sure  to  have  a  widespread  appeal.  The  earlier 
photographs  give  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
liner's  immense  size,  the  later  ones  of  her  grace 
on  reaching  the  open  sea,  and  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  her  main  lounge,  restaurant  and  swim- 
ming pools.  Mr.  George  Blake,  the  official  broad- 
caster of  the  launching  and  the  maiden  voyage, 
has  written  a  fitting  introduction  and  running 
commentary. 

African  Negro  Art,  edited  by  James  Johnson  Sweeney. 
(The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Company,  New  York,  12s.  6d.  net.) 
Since  the  exhibition  of  the  Osthaus  collection  at 
Hagen,  Germany,  in  19 12,  some  twenty  similar 
exhibitions  have  been  held  and  the  artistic  im- 
portance of  African  Negro  art  has  received  re- 
cognition. The  present  catalogue  of  six  hundred 
examples  exhibited  in  New  York  should  prove  of 
value  to  students  by  reason  of  the  numerous  well- 
produced  plates  illustrating  the  sculptured  figures, 
ceremonial  masks,  bronzes  and  ivories.  Mr. 
Sweeney  has  written  an  interesting  introduction 


to  the  catalogue  which  also  contains  a  biblio- 
graphy and  three  maps. 
Lettering  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  Geo.  W.  Jackson, 
A.T.D.  (London:  John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head. 
5s.)  An  excellent  manual  for  students,  showing 
the  construction  of  the  most  frequently  used  types, 
with  beautifully  drawn  examples  of  Block  or 
Sans  Serif,  Italic,  Script,  Roman  and  Gothic 
letters.  Chapters  on  principles  of  lay-out  and  ma- 
terials used  are  included.  Strongly  recommended. 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

same  way  and  even  playing  cards.  Paper  was  being 
manufactured  at  Xativa  in  Spain,  in  France  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  factory  was  in  full 
blast  at  Fabriano  in  Italy  about  1276.  Possibly  the 
close-corporation  system  of  guilds  had  something  to  do 
with  the  delay,  each  craft  being  a  singular  and  separ- 
ate business  bound  by  professional  rules.  The  develop- 
ment of  etching  was  hindered  in  much  the  same  way. 

In  its  first  century  the  art  of  woodcut  is  seen  at  its 
most  vigorous.  It  drew  life  and  strength  from  its  very 
simplicities.  But  few  would  dispute  that  it  reached  its 
culmination  in  the  prints  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  whose 
style  it  suited  to  perfection.  Whether  Diirer  at  any 
time  cut  his  own  designs  matters  little.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  did  not,  but  he  certainly  evolved  the 
ideal  manner  for  woodcut  technique.  His  design  in 
this  respect  is  impeccable,  clear  in  intention,  open  in 
style  and  full  of  large  rhythms  which  adapt  them- 
selves perfectly  to  the  woodcutter's  knife.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  set  the  standard  by  which  all  woodcutters 
should  be  guided. 

Though  several  attractive  pages  are  devoted  to  him 
and  even  though  his  magnificent  Apocalypse  was  issued 
in  1498,  Diirer  does  not  come  altogether  within  the 
range  of  Mr.  Hind's  present  exposition.  To  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Dodgson  with  his  unique  knowledge  of  the  masters 
of  the  German  school,  Mr.  Hind  leaves  the  task  of  con- 
tinuing his  work  into  the  sixteenth  century. 

Without  an  intensive  study  of  the  early  printed 
books,  Mr.  Hind's  work  would  have  been  entirely 
abortive,  since  this  most  humanizing  of  the  arts,  the 
woodcut,  gave  to  mankind  the  idea  of  the  making  of 
a  printed  book.  This  first  took  shape  in  the  old 
block-books,  in  which  picture  and  text  alike  were 
printed  from  a  single  piece  of  wood.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these,  says  Mr.  Hind,  originated  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  were  speedily  if  not  simultaneously 
taken  up  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hind's  second  volume  covers  in  six  chapters 
the  history  of  book-illustration  and  contemporary 
single  cuts  throughout  Western  Europe.  The  elaborate 
documentation  and  immense  bibliography  given  by 
this  tireless  author,  the  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  facsimile  illustrations  and  the  five  indexes,  crown 
and  complete  a  work  of  inestimable  value. 
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SEVERAL  of  the  catalogues  that  have  been  dis- 
posed of  recently  have  included  objects  that  only 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  for  that  reason  attract  more  than  usual  in- 
terest :  one  catalogue  of  English  and  Continental  glass 
disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  included  eight  wine  glasses 
by,  or  attributed  to,  David  Wolff,  whose  history  and 
work  is  so  admirably  dealt  with  by  Wilfred  Buckley  in 
his  monograph  D.  Wolff  and  the  glasses  he  engraved;  at 
the  same  rooms,  the  Evesham  Psalter  was  offered  on 
May  19th,  when  it  was  acquired  for  the  National  Col- 
lections Fund  for  the  reasonable  sum  of  £2,400;  and 
an  English  early  eighteenth-century  needlework  panel, 
8  ft.  high  and  14  ft.  long,  of  chinoiserie  subjects  in 
coloured  silks  and  wools  worked  by  the  Boynton  ladies 
at  Burton  Agnes,  Driffield.  Similarly  at  Christie's, 
where  a  tiger-ware  jug  with  silver-gilt  mounts  and 
straps  bearing  the  hall-marks  for  1557  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  fetched  £500;  a  Louis  XV  marquetry 
upright  secretaire  (secretaire  a  abattant)  stamped 
B.V.R.B.,  M.E.,  concerning  the  identity  of  whom  Sal- 
verte  deals  at  some  length  in  Les  Ebenistes  du  XVllle 
Steele,  after  some  competition  realized  £1,312  10s. 
At  Puttick  and  Simpson's,  a  wine  cup  on  baluster 
stem,  m.m.  R  over  W,  1618,  brought  £287  10s.  (1,000s. 
per  oz.),  and  a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  engraved 
with  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  inscription,  The  Gift  of 
Mr.  Phillip  Winspeare  to  Palgrave  Winspeare  his  Grand 
childe,  i6gi,  by  Edward  Mangy,  Hull,  c.  1G80,  £258 
10s.  (220s.  per  oz.). 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  GLASS 

THE  Wolff  glasses,  referred  to,  were  part  of  the  col- 
lection formed  by  the  late  Alexander  Pirie  which 
was  sold  with  sixty-three  lots  from  other  sources. 
Three  of  the  glasses  were  ascribed  definitely  to  Wolff 
and  the  remaining  five  attributed  to  him.  Of  the  for- 
mer, one  on  a  faceted  stem  and  the  bowl  stippled  with 
a  garden  scene,  figures,  and  the  word  Yriendschap,  Eng- 
lish glass,  c.  1795,  brought  £38;  one  stippled  with  a 
pastoral  landscape,  c.  1780,  £50;  and  one  with  sub- 
jects emblematic  of  the  French  giving  liberty  to  the 
Dutch,  c.  1785,  £56.  Of  those  believed  to  be  by  Wolff. 
a  goblet  stippled  with  a  symbolic  design  of  Time,  c. 
1770,  £40;  the  companion  goblet,  £42;  a  glass  en- 
graved with  a  symbolic  subject  and  the  legend  Hansie 
in  der  kelder,  c.  1770,  £40;  one  with  a  landscape  and 
the  inscription,  Dat  noit  verslap  oris  broederschap,  c.  1 780, 
£40;  one  with  a  pastoral  scene,  c.  1780,  £44. 

Other  prices  realized  at  this  sale  were :  a  Bohemian 


'inserted  gold'  goblet  and  cover  etched  on  gold  foil 
with  a  coat  of  arms,  c.  1730,  £31 ;  a  Potsdam  engraved 
goblet,  probably  by  Johann  Christian  Bode,  c.  1 730, 
£35 ;  an  engraved  goblet  and  cover,  Reisengebirge,  c. 
1720,  £46;  a  Potsdam  goblet  and  cover,  engraved  and 
inscribed,  c.  1720,  £30;  an  engraved  goblet  and  cover 
signed  P.G.H.,  Silesian,  early  eighteenth  century,  £42 ; 
an  English  goblet  on  low  knopped  stem,  inscribed 
Thos.  Bunce.  Boughton,  c.  1695,  £23;  an  'Admiral  Byng' 
glass  inscribed  The  Coward  Rewarded,  £17;  a  Beilby 
enamelled  electioneering  goblet  inscribed  within  a  red 
and  yellow  cartouche  liberty  &  Clavering  For  Ever,  c. 
1765,  £20;  and  a  Beilby  armorial  decanter  decorated 
on  one  side  in  enamel  colours  with  the  arms  of  Baker 
and  on  the  reverse  with  a  fruiting  vine,  c.  1765,  £28. 


FURNITURE,    PORCELAIN,    ART   OBJECTS 

IF  there  has  been  no  dispersal  of  any  single  out- 
standing collection  in  this  section,  a  number  of  im- 
portant items  have  been  offered  and  for  these  the  com- 
petition has  been  keen,  particularly  for  fine  furniture. 


BURLINGAME, 

PUBLIC 

LIB. 


UPRIGHT  SECRETAIRE     :    MARQUETRY    :    PERIOD    OF    LOUIS    XV 
SOLD  BY  EXECUTORS  OF    LATE    LORD    BUCKLAND     (CHRISTIE'S) 
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ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  LOUIS  XV  ENCOIGNURES,  INLAID  IN 
MARQUETRY,  OF  VARIOUS  WOODS  (SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S) 


In  addition  to  the  Louis  XV  secretaire,  sold  at  Chris- 
tie's on  May  21st,  by  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Buckland,  there  were  several  other 
lots  of  French  furniture  from  the  same  estate.  A  pair 
of  Louis  XV  encoignures  inlaid  with  marquetry,  with 
marble  tops,  stamped  UHermite,  M.E.,  brought  £273; 
a  Louis  XV  library  table,  veneered  with  panels  of 
kingwood,  and  mounted  with  ormolu,  £86  2s. ;  and 
a  Regence  commode  inlaid  in  tulipwood  and  king- 
wood,  £54  1 2s.  Among  the  English  furniture  offered 
on  the  same  afternoon,  an  Elizabethan  court  cup- 
board with  panels  inlaid  with  flowers  in  various  woods 
brought  £525;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  sofa  table, 
£34  13s.;  six  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs  on  cabriole 
legs  with  club  feet,  seats  and  backs  upholstered, 
£120  15s.;  a  George  I  mahogany  wine  cistern, 
£52  1  os. ;  a  pair  of  console  tables  in  the  manner  of 
William  Kent  on  carved  caryatid  supports,  £96  12s.; 
an  eighteenth-century  mahogany  pedestal  writing 
table  with  six  drawers  in  the  frieze  and  eight  in  each 
pedestal,  £96  12s.;  and  a  pair  of  mirrors  in  carved 
frames  surmounted  by  eagles,  £69  6s.  The  bidding  for 
a  Flemish  tapestry  panel  off.  15 10,  woven  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  receiving  gifts  from  the 
Magi,  and  five  small  scenes  in  the  lower  border, 
reached  £399;  and  a  Chinese  cloisonne  enamel  figure 
of  a  recumbent  ram,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £199  10s. 

On  May  22nd  Sotheby's  disposed  of  a  catalogue  of 
Chinese  and  English  porcelain  and  pottery,  English 
and  French  furniture  and  other  art  objects  when  £145 
was  realized  for  an  interesting  jade  wine  vessel  of  the 


Ming  dynasty  with  rectangular  body  and  dragon 
handle,  the  spout  and  body  also  carved,  the  carving 
on  one  side  of  the  body  being  an  inscription  by  P'eng 
Nien,  a  well-known  scholar  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
Other  Chinese  objects  were  a  pair  otfamille  verte  dishes, 
enamelled  with  symbols  of  the  Liberal  Accomplish- 
ments, hua  mark,  K'ang  Hsi,  £45;  afamille  noire  teapot 
of  hexagonal  form  with  openwork  (kuei  kung)  panels 
also  K'ang  Hsi,  £42 ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  hawks,  the 
plumage  in  shades  of  brown  and  black,  the  breast 
salmon  tints  and  legs  yellow,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £80;  a 
powder  blue  dish  decorated  in  famille  verte,  ling  chih 
mark,  K'ang  Hsi,  £56;  a  bronze  beaker  (ku)  with 
trumpet  mouth  and  knopped  stem,  Chou  dynasty, 
£92;  and  a  bronze  cauldron  {ting),  Chou  dynasty, 
£82.  There  were  also  two  'vine'  dishes  each  with  the 
shaped  rim  and  deep  fluted  saucer-shaped  body 
painted  in  dark  mottled  blue,  fifteenth  century,  which 
brought  £136. 


SILVER 

THIRTY-EIGHT  lots  were  sold  to  the  order  of  Sir 
Giles  Sebright,  Bart.,  by  permission  of  the  Court, 
in  addition  to  the  tiger-ware  jug  already  mentioned, 
and  of  these  a  pair  of  oval  waiters,  9  in.  diam.,  by  John 
Schofield,  1793  (26  oz.  10  dwt.),  brought  15s.  6d.;  two 
circular  waiters  each  on  three  hoof  feet,  6  in.  diam., 
by  John  Crouch  and  Thomas  Hannam,  1775  (13  oz.  18 
dwt.),  17s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream  jug  on  three 
hoof  feet,  by  John  Pollock,  1752  (2  oz.  17  dwt.),  33s.; 
four  candlesticks  each  on  stepped  and  moulded  square 
base,  8  in.  high,  by  Edward  Feline,  1738  (62  oz.  10 
dwt.),  56s.;  four  candlesticks,  similar,  by  the  same 
maker,  1738  (63  oz.  13  dwt.),  54s.;  a  plain  taperstick 
on  hexagonal  base,  by  J.  Burridge,  1 720  (3  oz.  10  dwt.), 
90s.;  six  three  prong  table-forks  by  Isaac  Dalton,  17 16 
(1 1  oz.  10  dwt.),  40s.;  twelve  similar  forks  by  the  same 
maker,  171 7  (23  oz.  3  dwt.),  40s.;  a  circular  chamber 
candlestick,  by  Isaac  Ribouleau,  Senr.,  c.  1 7 15  (8  oz.  11 
dwt.),  2  is. ;  an  oblong  snuffer  tray  on  four  ball  feet,  by 
Samuel  Margas,  1 708  (10  oz.  4  dwt.),  36s. ;  a  large  bast- 
ing spoon  with  cylindrical  tapering  handle  joined  to 
the  bowl  by  a  rat-tail,  by  Thomas  Allen,  c.  1705  (6  oz. 
12  dwt.),  52s.;  a  plain  taperstick  on  octagonal  base, 
1704  (4  oz.  1  dwt.),  90s.;  a  tiger-ware  jug  with  silver- 
gilt  mounts  and  straps,  the  broad  lip-band  engraved 
with  Biblical  scenes,  the  cover  repousse  and  chased,  c. 
1560,  £150.  A  pair  of  fire  dogs,  21  in.  high,  by  Ben- 
jamin Pyne,  1697,  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  and  at 
£620  was  withdrawn. 

There  were  several  fine  tankards  as  well  as  other 
pieces  of  seventeenth-century  silver  among  the  150 
lots  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  May  21st.  One  tankard  with 
a  plain  cylindrical  body  and  flat  top  cover,  by  Jonah 
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Kirke,  1697  (20  oz.  2  dwt.),  brought  72s. ;  another  with 
spiral  fluting  round  the  lower  part  and  similar  decora- 
tion on  the  slightly  domical  cover,  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
1693  (34  oz.  5  dwt.),  43s. ;  and  a  large  tankard,  ~j\  in. 
high,  embossed  round  the  lower  part  with  acanthus 
leaves,  the  cover  also  embossed,  with  a  lion  thumb- 
piece,  m.m.  I  C  with  a  mullet,  1681  (37  oz.  6  dwt.),  66s. 

A  wine  cup  with  plain  bowl  on  a  baluster  stem,  *j\  in. 
high,  1636  (9  oz.  8  dwt.),  57s. ;  a  taperstick  of  baluster 
form,  1744  (4  oz.  2  dwt.),  25s.;  a  salver  on  three  hoof 
feet,  9!  in.  diam.,  1 743  ( 19  oz.  6  dwt.),  20s. ;  a  circular 
salver  of  four  claw  and  ball  feet,  14  in.  diam.,  1770 
(41  oz.  16  dwt.),  13s.;  a  pair  of  helmet-shaped  sauce 
boats,  gilt  lined,  on  three  mask  and  paw  feet,  1739  (31 
oz.  7  dwt.),  26s.;  a  porringer  chased  with  a  band  of 
husks  and  vertical  acanthus  leaves  round  the  lower 
part,  m.m.  T C  with  a  fish  above,  1684  (IO  oz-  l  dwt.), 
ioos. ;  a  porringer  with  cylindrical  body  engraved  with 
chinoiserie  figures,  insects  and  foliage,  m.m.  apparently 
Y  I  between  two  scallops,  1689  (11  oz.  2  dwt.),  80s.;  a 
plain  cylindrical  chocolate-pot  with  swan-neck  spout 
at  right  angles  to  the  wooden  handle,  by  Jonah  Clifton, 
1709,  £78  all  at;  a  pair  of  small  plain  mugs,  by 
William  Lukin,  1716  (15  oz.  10  dwt.),  26s.;  a  pair  of 
tapersticks,  by  John  Cafe,  1763  (11  oz.  13  dwt.),  36s.; 
a  two-handled  cup  with  plain  bell-shaped  body,  prob- 
ably by  John  Stocker,  17 10  (16  oz.  8  dwt.),  31s. 

Most  of  the  more  important  lots  in  Puttick  and 
Simpson's  sale  of  May  21st  were  those  sold  by  order 
of  the  Executors  of  the  late  the  Hon.  Gilbert  de  St. 
Croix  Rollo.  In  addition  to  the  wine  cup  and  the  Hull 
tankard,  there  were  four  other  items  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century:  a  tobacco  box,  the  cover  en- 
graved with  a  monogram,  m.m.  W  W 
conjoined,  c.  1640,  which  brought  £28, 
all  at;  a  two-handled  porringer  chased 
with  a  border  of  flowers,  m.m.  I C  with 
a  mullet  below,  1677  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  140s. ; 
a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  with  en- 
twined dolphin  thumb-piece,  m.m.  A  H 
a  star  above  and  a  crescent  below,  1679  (28 
oz.  13  dwt.),  1 10s.;  a  pair  of  plain  tazze 
with  fluted  borders,  by  Edward  Workman, 
Dublin,    1700   (23  oz.    15  dwt.),    115s. 

Examples  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were:  a  plain  hot-water  jug,  by  John 
Schofield,  1784  (23  oz.  19  dwt.)— 1  oz. 
allowed  for  wooden  handle — 18s.;  a 
large  circular  salver,  by  John  Crouch  and 
Thomas  Hannam,  1789  (59  oz.  3  dwt.), 
15s.  6d.;  a  pair  of  octagonal  tapersticks 
with  baluster  stems  by  Edward  Barnet, 
1713  (5  oz-)>  1 80s. 

Items  from  other  sources  sold  at  Put- 
tick  and  Simpson's  on  the  same  after- 

,,,,..,.  (a)  EXGK.W  I  1 1 

noon  included  a  plain  circular  hot-water       c.  1755.    (0  do 


JADE  WINE   VESSEL  WITH  DRAGON  HANDLE    AND  INSCRIPTION 
BY     P'ENG     NIEN    ENGRAVED    ON    SIDE    (SOLD    AT     SOTHEBY'S) 


jug,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,    1749  (n  oz.  17  dwt. 
dwt.  being  allowed  for  the  handle — 110s. 


PICTURES,    DRAWINGS,    ETC. 


10 


BURLINGAM£ 

PUBLIC 

LIB. 


IN  this  market  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  absence 
of  any  marked  activity,  for  which  reason  there  are 
few  important  items  to  record  as  having  passed 
through  the  auction  rooms  recently.  On  May  22nd 
Christie's  sold  a  number  of  pictures  belonging  to  Sir 
Algernon  Osborn,  Bart.,  together  with  others  from 
different  sources,  the  total  realized  being  £3,762  8s. 
The  more  noteworthy  lots  were  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Clopton,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Clopton  of  Kentwell  Hall, 


GOBLET  AND  COVER  :  REISEXBIRGE    :  C.  1720.   (b)  DO.  WEST  GERMAN 
POTSDAM    C.     1720    (  A.    PIRIE    COLLECTION,    SOLD     AT    SOTHEBY'S) 
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and  the  portrait  of  Lady  Catherine  Howard  of  Effingham, 
each  on  panel,  and  the  latter  with  the  coat  of  arms  and 
the  date  1589,  these  two  portraits  sold  together  fetched 
£1,102  1  os. ;  portrait  of  A  Gentleman,  by  Bernard  van 
Orley,  £147;  portrait  of  Sir  George  0 shorn,  4th  baronet 
and  son  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  Governor  of  New 
York,  £252;  and  The  Mushroom  Girl,  a  drawing  in 
black-and-white  chalk  on  brown  paper  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  R.A.,  fetched  £152  5s. 

At  Sotheby's  a  panel,  Calm  Sea  with  Shipping,  by 
Cuyp,  brought  £165;  a  flower  piece,  by  Van  Huysum, 
£120;  St.  Francis,  half-length,  by  El  Greco,  signed  in 
Greek  letters  on  a  label,  £320;  and  Interior  of  a  Dutch 
Alehouse  with  Figures,  by  A.  Brouwer,  £165.  At  an- 
other sale  a  pair  of  Views  of  Windsor  Castle,  by  S.  Aiken 
after  R.  Cooper,  aquatints  in  colours  published  May 
1st,  1799,  fetched  £30;  and  The  Citizens  Retreat  and 
Selling  Rabbits,  by  W.  Ward,  after  J.  Ward,  a  pair 
printed  in  colours,  £200;  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  an 
etching  by  Whistler,  fourth  state  of  five,  on  old  paper 
with  wide  margins,  signed  with  the  butterfly  in  pen- 
cil, £24.  The  Cries  of  London,  a  set  of  twelve  plates 
(Nos.  2-13)  in  colours,  after  Wheatley  by  L.  and  N. 
Schiavonetti,  G.  Vendramini,  A  Cardon,  and  T. 
Gaugain,  £250. 

Although  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
foreign  buyers,  satisfactory  results  were  realized  at  the 
sale  of  the  E.  von  Gussmann  collection  of  engravings 
which  was  held  by  Boerner's  at  Leipzig  on  May  22nd. 
Good  prices  were  paid  for  Diirer  prints  of  fine  though 
not  exceptional  quality,  and  a  number  of  the  prices 
showed  a  marked  improvement  when  compared  with 
those  of  recent  years.  A  fine  impression  of  Diirer 's 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  was  valued  at  3,500  reichs- 
marks,  fell  to  a  bid  of  4, 100  reichsmarks  from  a  Ger- 
man collector,  and  the  Virgin  with  a  Pear  after  an 
opening  bid  of  1,800  reichsmarks  reached  3,300 
reichsmarks  before  the  fall  of  the  hammer — 
this  print  was  sold  to  G.  Parthey  by  C.  G. 
Boerner  ninety-nine  years  ago  and  had  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  that  family  since 
that  time.  Another  German  buyer  paid  3,700 
reichsmarks  for  Durer's  St.  Eustace,  and  a 
dealer  acting  for  a  private  collector,  2,000 
reichsmarks  for  The  Vernicle  held  by  two  Angels 
which  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Mariette. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  catalogue,  of  which  the  Evesham 
Psalter  was  the  principal  attraction,  in- 
cluded thirty-six  other  early  manuscripts, 
and  the  sale  brought  together  one  of  the 
most  representative  gatherings  of  those  pro- 
minent in  the  world  of  books  which  has  as- 


sembled for  some  time  past.  In  addition  to  the  Eve- 
sham Psalter,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above, 
a  Psalter  with  Calendar,  Canticles  and  Litany  in  bold 
Gothic  script  containing  eight  full-page  miniatures  col- 
oured with  grounds  of  burnished  gold,  twelve  minia- 
tures in  the  Calendar  and  more  than  two  hundred  ini- 
tials, Flemish,  c.  1250,  brought  £470;  a  Flemish  mid- 
fifteenth-century  Book  of  Hours  with  fourteen  full- 
page  miniatures  in  colours  and  burnished  gold,  and 
the  pages  opposite  to  them  decorated  with  a  large 
initial  and  half  or  three-quarter  borders,  £225;  The 
Saxby  Hours  and  Psalter  with  a  full-page  miniature 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  twenty  historiated  initials 
with  decoration  painted  in  a  typical  English  style, 
together  with  numerous  other  initials  in  gold  and 
colours,  £180  ;  and  a  French  (Tours)  late  fifteenth- 
century  Book  of  Hours,  with  twenty-one  full-page 
miniatures  of  the  School  of  Touraine  and  numerous 
initials  in  gold  on  coloured  grounds,  £400. 

On  May  25th,  Sotheby's  disposed  of  the  manuscripts 
and  correspondence  of  Arnold  Bennett,  the  167  lots 
realizing  the  disappointing  total  of  £3,745  14s.,  of 
which  sum  £1,250  was  accounted  for  by  the  Lot  1, 
the  original  holograph  manuscript  of  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale.  Of  this  manuscript,  Bennett  wrote  in  a  note  for 
the  facsimile  published  in  1927,  'I  made  a  number  of 
experiments  with  the  object  of  forming  a  "hand"  suit- 
able for  myself.  The  result  was  discouraging.  ...  At 
length,  in  the  English  manner,  I  reached  a  compro- 
mise which  is  to  be  seen  in  this  book.  .  .  .'  Other  manu- 
scripts were  Riceyman  Steps,  £390;  Clayhanger,  £100; 
A  Man  from  the  North,  £60;  Imperial  Palace,  with  which 
were  included  Notes  for  the  Novel  in  three  pocket- 
books,  a  Dictionary  of  Characters  in  another  note-book, 
and  sundry  material  collected  for  writing  the  novel, 
£200.  Several  other  important  series  of  manuscripts 
are  announced  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  this  season. 


LEFT    ■    SILVER    PORRINGER    EMBOSSED    WITH    FLOWERS    AND    FRUIT,    Ifi77. 
RIGHT    :    CYLINDRICAL   TANKARD,     1679  :    (SOLD    BY    PUTTICK    &    SIMPSON) 
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THE    B.A.D.A.    ANNUAL    BANQUET 

HANDING  DOWN  A  GREAT  HERITAGE 


ON  May  21st,  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane, 
the  British  Antique  Dealers'Association  met  to 
discuss  both  the  annual  banquet  and  their 
mutual  affairs.  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  after-dinner  proceedings  were 
enlivened  by  witty  speech  and  melodious  song.  The 
toast  to  the  new  King  was  drunk  with  loyal  enthu- 
siasm, followed  by  those  to  Queen  Mary  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

In  proposing  the  toast  'Our  Guests,'  Mr.  Sydney 
Burney,  C.B.E.,  particularly  addressing  Lord  Greville, 
Mr.  Alister  MacDonald,  Sir  Eric  Maclagan,  Sir  Robert 
Witt  and  the  Belgian  delegate,  referred  to  the  princi- 
ples of  integrity  actuating  the  members  of  the 
B.A.D.A.  He  gave  an  instance  of  an  American  client 
who,  having  bought  a  Raeburn  at  a  very  low  price, 
wished  to  find  out  whom  the  portrait  represented. 
The  picture  turned  out  to  be  that  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
purchaser.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Burney  suggested  that 
'here  was  a  chance  for  a  little  gentlemanly  blackmail.' 
'With  all  the  dignity  at  his  command,'  went  on  Mr. 
Burney,  'no  member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  could  be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  be- 
sides the  price  was  already  fixed.' 

Lord  Greville,  who  is  doing  great  work  in  connex- 
ion with  the  rebuilding  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  re- 
ferred to  the  latter  as  'a  genuine  antique.'  'It  is  over 
200  years  old  and  could  be  admitted  to  America 
without  any  duty.'  He  spoke  of  the  educational  value 
of  international  Art  Exhibitions  and  the  work  done  by 
the  members  of  the  Association  in  placing  their  advice 
and  knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  organizers  and  in 
freely  lending  objects  of  art.  'The  happiness  given  to 
the  public  is  enormous,'  went  on  the  speaker.  'Anyone 
is  at  liberty  to  walk  into  one  of  your  private  galleries 
and  look  at  the  articles  of  virtu  assembled  there.  You 
can  spend  a  very  pleasant  half-hour  learning  and  dis- 
cussing matters  with  a  courteous  gentleman  and  may 
walk  out  without  spending  any  money.  In  their  trans- 
actions and  through  their  international  relations  with 
lovers  of  antiques  and  works  of  art,  Lord  Greville 
declared  that  the  Association  was  doing  important 
work  for  the  League  of  Nations.  He  urged  all  present 
to  recommend  to  their  friends  that  when  the  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  took  place  in  September,  they  should 
attend  in  numbers.    Everyone  who  buys  at  this  Fair 


will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  whatever 
their  purchases,  it  will  be  something  that  has  passed 
the  very  strictest  examination. 

Something  disparaging  having  been  said  of  modern 
fashion  in  design;  of  chromium-plated  tables  and 
chairs,  Mr.  Alister  MacDonald,  A.R.I.B.A.,  took  up 
the  cudgels  as  a  modern  architect,  and  remarked  that 
modernism  looked  to  the  Association  to  help  in  putting 
into  modern  materials  some  of  the  same  artistic  spirit 
that  the  people  of  old  put  into  theirs.  The  members  do 
not  belong  to  a  world  of  dead  art,  but  are  keepingalive 
and  handing  down  a  great  heritage.  But  there  should 
be  no  antagonism  between  the  modern  and  the  Associa- 
tion, if  both  are  thinking  and  doing  their  jobs  properly. 

The  President  handed  the  Golf  Challenge  Cup  to 
the  winner,  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  the  second  which  the 
winner  had  himself  presented,  and  which  he  had  also 
won  the  preceding  year.  The  illuminated  address  and 
medal  of  the  Association  were  then  presented  to  the  re- 
tiring President,  with  an  appropriate  reference  to  thelate 
Mr.  Parsons,  the  original  donor  of  the  medal,  and  to 
Mrs.  Parsons  for  her  kindness  in  continuing  the  gift.  Mrs. 
Parsons  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  the  President's 
thanks   and   appreciative   remarks   were   applauded. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  who  proposed  the  toast 
to  the  B.A.D.A.,  spoke  of  his  own  associations  with 
antique  and  works  of  art.  The  first  twenty-one  years 
ol  his  life  had  been  spent  in  an  atmosphere  closely 
akin  to  that  of  an  antique  dealer's  showrooms.  'My 
father,'  he  proceeded,  'has  been  a  great  collector  and 
supporter  of  the  arts  all  his  life.'  He  declared  that 
'Fleet  Street  can  and  does,  with  the  co-operation  of 
such  as  those  present,  influence  the  public  mind  to  a 
realization  that  the  artistic  and  the  beautiful  things 
in  life  are  really  within  the  reach  of  us  all.'  He  de- 
plored the  bad  taste  and  ugliness  evident  on  all  sides, 
but  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  enormous  attendances 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  arts  of  the  past  at  Burlington 
House.  References  were  also  made  to  the  good  influ- 
ence of  the  Daily  Mail  Ideal  Home  Exhibition,  and 
the  B.A.D.A. 's  display  at  Grosvenor  House.  The  speak- 
er then  proceeded  :  'There  is  one  last  thing  I  should 
like  to  say  before  asking  you  to  rise  and  drink  to  this 
toast.  London  has  been  always  recognized  as  the 
centre  of  the  world's  art  and  antique  interest.  I  think 
there  is  more  than  one  reason  for  that,  but  the  most 
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important  reason,  I  think,  is  that  when  buyers  come 
to  London  from  all  parts  of  the  world  (from  America 
they  will  be  coming  back  soon,  I  am  sure)  they  will 
realize  that  here  in  London  and  in  our  provincial 
towns  they  are  quite  sure  of  getting  a  square  deal.  I  do 
not  think  one  can  say  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  travelled  everywhere.  I  have  re- 
cently come  back  from  Abyssinia.  We  have  a  saying  in 
Fleet  Street  that  in  the  olden  days  successful  journal- 
ists became  peers,  but  nowadays  unsuccessful  peers 
become  journalists.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  serious  risk  of  that  state  of  things 
invading  your  profession,  because  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  be  a  rather  mediocre  journalist  than  a  rather 
mediocre  antique  dealer. 

'Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  your 
patience  quite  long  enough  already,  and  I  am  sure 
you  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  fill  your  glasses 
and  to  rise  and  drink  with  me  to  the  health  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  with  which  I 
should  like  to  couple  the   name  of  your  President.' 

The  toast  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  President 
was  drunk  with  musical  honours. 

The  President  responding,  paid  tribute  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  and  asserted  that  'Neither 
progress,  nor  that  which  is  modern,  can  ever  eradicate 
the  love  of  humanity  for  the  old  and  the  beautiful,  the 
restfulness  and  the  romance  that  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  works  of  the  past.' 

Members  and  guests  include  Mrs.  Abel,  Mr.  M.  A. 
Adams-Acton,  Mr.  Norman  R.  Adams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Agelasto,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Anderson,  Mr.  F. 
Arthur,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bagshawe,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Baily,  Miss  Marjorie  Baily,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Livingstone  Baily,  Mr.  B.  Barnett,  Mr.  C.  Bateman, 
Miss  G.  Bateman,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Miss  Benson,  Mr.  S.  F.  Benson,  Mr.  Harold 
V.  Benzimra,  Miss  Berg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Blair- 
man,  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Bluett,  Miss  Betty  Bradfield,  Miss 
L.  Browse,  Mr.  J.  H.  Burden,  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Burney, 
C.B.E.,  Miss  Phillis  Burney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Carr, 
Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Chapman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Check,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Christy, 
Miss  Christy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosman  J.  Citron,  Mr. 
Jack  Clifford,  Miss  Joan  Clifford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Clifford-Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cohen,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Cookson,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crowle-Smith,  Mr. 
Samuel  Dargavel,  The  Daily  Mail,  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Mr.  H.  V.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Davis,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Delapena,   Madam  K.   Delo- 


mosne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Mann  Dyson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Edgar,  Mr.  B.  Erskine,  Miss  Helen  Fawcett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finn,  Mr.  Harry  Freeman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Furst,  Mr.  Peter  G.  Gosling,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gosling,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Greville,  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danton  Guerault,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harms- 
worth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
S.  Harris,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hedley,  Miss  Patience  Henn- 
Collins,  Mr.  G.  D.  Hobson,  M.V.O.,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Holmes,  Commander  G.  E.  P. 
How,  Miss  Howes,  Mrs.  Howson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hunt,  Miss  Humberstone,  Mr.  Fred  Hurst,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Hyatt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Hyman,  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Kerin,  Mr.  F.  E.  L.  Kern  and  guest,  Mr.  R.  A.  Kern, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Kerry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Knight, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Landsberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lane- 
Roberts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lee,  Mr.  Harold  L. 
Leger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lehmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Leon,  Miss  Lever,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  J. 
Levi,  Mr.  Alec  G.  Lewis,  Mr.  Alex.  Lewis,  Junr.,  Miss 
Betty  Lindsay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lipscombe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronald  F.  Lock,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lorie,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lorie,  Miss  E.  M.  Lowes,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lumley,  Mr.  Alister  MacDonald,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Sir  Eric 
Maclagan,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  Lady  Maclagan,  Mr. 
Francis  Mallett,  Miss  Manasseh,  Miss  M.  E.  Marshall, 
Miss  P.  Marshall,  Sir  Alec  Martin,  Mr.  Terence  Mc- 
Kenna,  Mr.  W.  G.  Menzies,  Mrs.  Michael,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Morgan,  Mr.  L.  Sydney  Moss,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertie  Neale,  Mr.  Martin  S.  Norton,  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Norton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Owen,  Mrs.  Sydney  Page, 
Capt.  Harry  Parker,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Mrs. 
Harry  Parker,  Miss  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Partridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bernard  Perret,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Podd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Drummond  Pop- 
ley,  Mr.  Stanley  Rae,  Mrs.  Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Laurence  Robinson,  Mr.  D.  R.  Rollo, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Shelton,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Simmons,  Mr.  F.  Tristram  Smith,  Mr.  Peter 
Sparks,  Mr.  A.  C.  Stair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stoner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Stoner,  Mr.  Frank  Surgey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rochelle 
Thomas,  The  Times,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Turner, 
Miss  Ruth  Turner,  Mr.  van  Goidsenhoven,  J.P.,  Mrs. 
van  Koert,  Mr.  Richard  I.  Vick,  Major  F.  W.  Wane, 
O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Watkins,  Mr.  Victor  A. 
Watson,  Mr.  Edward  Wenham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Whitehall,  Mr.  D.  T.  Williams,  Mr.  Temple  Williams, 
Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wolsey, 
B.Sc,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Wolsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Woollett,   Mr.   and   Mrs.    Leonard   Wyburd. 
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wrought  iron  and  is  suspended  from  an  ornamental 
wrought  iron  bracket  conformable  in  length  with  local 
municipal    regulations    and    is    supported     by    two    stays. 


The  object  of  the  Sign  being  to  inspire  public  confidence  with  Members 
of  the  Association,  the  Council  hopes  that  it  will  be  enthusiastically  taken  up 
by    all    Members    and    that    the    maximum     benefit    will     be    thereby    secured. 
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Rare  Antique  Organ  in  Chip- 
pendale Mahogany  Case  with 
finely  pierced  and  fretted 
cornice.  Length  3  ft.  9  ins., 
height  6  ft.  6  ins.     Period  1760. 


Very  unusual  Antique  Sheraton 
Mahogany  Sofa  Table  with 
rosewood  cross-banding. 
Length  without  leaves,  40  ins. 
Period  1805. 


Telephone  No.:   Central  3090 

Telegraphic  Address : 
'  Antiques,  Aberdeen.' 


FineCharles  II  Wall  Mirrorwith 
tortoiseshell  and  beadwork 
frame.  Outside  measurements, 
33  ins.  by  27  ins.     Period  1670. 
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Chippendale  Mahogany  Double 

Corner  Cupboard  with  original 

astragal    door.      Height,   6  ft. 

6  ins.     Period  1770. 
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LAVINIA,    COUNTESS    SPENCER    WITH    HER    SON,    VISCOUNT   ALTHORP 
BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  FROM  THE  SPENCER  COLLECTION 


MINIATURE    BOOKS    FOR    COLLECTORS 

By  J.  E.  HODGSON 


FIRST  the  question  may  be  asked — 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  answered — 
'What  is  a  miniature  book  ?'  Boswell 
records  that  on  one  occasion  he  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  the  question,  'What  is  poetry  ?'  to 
which  the  great  man  answered,  'Why,  Sir, 
it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.'  That 
undeniably  true  but  evasive  reply  might  be 
applied  as  aptly  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
In  the  first  place,  the  English  word  'minia- 
ture,' as  commonly  used  to  describe  the  small 
paintings  in  early  manuscripts,  and  thence 
applied  to  anything  on  a  small  scale,  is  some- 
thing like  a  misnomer.  For  the  word  is  really 
formed  on  the  Latin  miniare,  to  rubricate  or 
illuminate,  and  only  acquired  its  present 
broader  meaning  owing  to  an  association 
with  the  prefix  min,  expressing  smallness. 

However  that  may  be,  the  true  miniature 
book  must  clearly  be  on  a 
very  small  scale,  the  diffi- 
culty involved  in  a  definition 
being  where  to  draw  the  line. 
Amongst  American  collectors  a 
maximum  of  4  inches  in  height 
is  a  generally  accepted  limit, 
though  to  judge  from  the  name 
of  the  New  York  club  for 
collectors  of  miniature  books, 
namely,  'The  Sixty-fourmos'- 
adopted  from  the  technical  term 
for  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  so  as 
to  make  sixty-four  leaves — it 
would  appear  that  a  smaller 
standard  is  sometimes  re- 
quired, seeing  that  the  size  of 
a  64.mo  book  would  be  about 
3x2  inches.  To  the  present 
writer,  4  inches  seems  too  high, 
in  that  it  would  include  many 
small  books  which  might  be 
classed  more  properly  as  'pock- 
et editions.'  For  instance  Pick- 
ering's well-known  and  beauti- 
ful little  series  of  so-called  'Dia- 


mondClassics'— Homer,  Horace,  Shakespeare, 
Walton's  Angler,  and  the  rest— printed  in  very 
small  but  clear  type,  measure  35-  X  2  inches. 
But,  though  the  type  is  minute,  their  charac- 
ter seems  to  be  more  that  of  a  readable  edition 
intended  for  pocket  use,  rather  than  a  dimin- 
utive book  deliberately  produced  on  a  minia- 
ture scale.  In  any  case  Pickering's  Classics 
are  here  regarded  as  border-line  'miniature 
books,'  and  all  the  other  volumes  mentioned, 
whether  in  manuscript  or  print,  are  of  appre- 
ciably smaller  dimensions.  For  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  main  charm  of  the  minia- 
ture book  lies  in  its  diminutive  size.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  are 
both  lower  and  higher  limits — the  smallest 
book  in  the  world  (as  mentioned  later)  is 
so  small  as  to  lose  the  character  of  a  book 
and  becomes  thereby  a  mere  typographical 


No.  I.— PICKERING'S  DIAMOND  TYPE  SHAKESPEARE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SMA]  LEST 
BOOK    IN    THE   WORLD,   THE    SECOND    SMALLEST,    AND    A   SIXPENCE    (ACTUAL   SIZE) 
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No.     II.— SIXTEENTH-CENTURY    MANUSCRIPT   OF    PETRARCH'S    SONNETS,    SHOWING 
A   PAGE   OF  THE  TEXT  AND  THE  GILT  FILIGREE  BINDING  (SLIGHTLY  ENLARGED) 


curiosity,  or  freak  of  the  printer's  art,  while 
the  Pickering  Classics  really  are  books  even 
though  they  are  very  small  ones  (No.  i). 

The  earliest  miniature  books  are,  of  course, 
in  manuscript,  though  none  is  known  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are  mostly 
service  books,  or  books  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, many  being  less  than  3  inches  high, 
some  having  tiny  pictures  or  diminutive 
musical  notation.  The  fascination  of  micro- 
scopic penmanship  continued  long  after  the 
introduction  of  printing — indeed  it  holds  to- 
day, witness  the  History  of  Horsham,  a  marvel 
of  modern  calligraphy,  completed  only  last 
year  by  William  Albery  of  that  town,  and 
consisting  of  1,741  words  written  within  the 
space  of  a  shilling.  Of  early  examples  one  of 


under   a 
this   tiny 
son's  Auction 
for  £4^,    and 


the  most  beautiful  is  the  manu- 
script of  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  written 
on  1 10  leaves  of  thin  vellum,  each 
page  measuring  only  ]  \\  X  ]  I  inch, 
and  illustrated  with  full-page 
drawings,  bearing  on  the  last  leaf 
both  the  name  of  the  scribe  and 
the  date,  'Aloysius  Partenopeus 
actebat  a.d.  1567.'  Though  pro- 
duced within  such  small  dimen- 
sions, both  text  and  illustrations 
are  quite  clear  when  looked  at 
magnifying  glass.  The  charm  of 
book — which  was  sold  at  Hodg- 
Rooms  in  November,  1933, 
is   now   in  the    possession  of 


Mr.  Walter  T.  Spencer — was  enhanced  by 
the  gilt  filigree  binding  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship  (No.  ii).  Another  example,  also 
of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  the  transcription  of  the 
Great  Bible,  by  Peter  Bales,  a  famous  Eliza- 
bethan calligraphist,  on  a  scale  so  small  that 
it  would  fit  into  a  walnut  shell,  while  about  a 
century  later,  Jeremiah  Rich,  best  known  as 
the  author  of  books  on  shorthand,  wrote  out 
a  sermon  on  pages  measuring  f  inch  square. 
This  wonder  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writing 
was  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library  soon 
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No.III(a).-SHORTHANDMANUSCRIPTOFTHE  XVII TH  CENTURY 
BY  JEREMIAH  RICH,  SHOWING  THE  BINDING  (ACTUAL  SIZE) 


No.  Ill  (6)—  THE  SAME  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  MANUSCRIPT 
SHOWING  A  PAGE  OF  TEXT  :   IN  THE   BODLEIAN   LIBRARY 
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No.  IV.— PAGE  OF  LATIN  HORAE 
PRINTED  AT  NAPLES  IN  1486 
BY    MORAVUS,    (ACTUAL    SIZE) 


after  its  production 

Ceili'meejjfumpiVcar.  and  there  it  remains 

to  this  day,  bound  in 
black  leather  with 
silver  corners  and 
centre-pieces,  with  a 
miniature  chain  at- 
tached, the  latter  be- 
ing  an  addition 
made,  it  is  said,  by  a 
former  Bodley's  Li- 
brarian, as  a  safe- 
guard against  the 
possibility  of  the  vol- 
ume being  carried 
off  in  the  night  by 
mice  (No.  iii).  Turn- 
ing to  printed  miniature  books,  the  earliest 

known  example  is  a  Latin  Home  printed  at 

Naples  by  Moravus,   in 

i486 — thatis  tosay  about 

thirty  years  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing  with 

movable  type   (No.  iv). 

Though  a  page    of  the 

text  in  this  small  Horae 

measured  only  if  X  i| 

inches,  it  was  printed  in 

a  readable    black-letter 

type,  16  lines  to  a  page. 

Other  incunables  — 

books  printed  before 

1500 — were  produced  at  Venice  (No.  v)  and 

Paris,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  Almost 

equally  rare   are    the 

later  examples  printed 

at  English  presses  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  centuries. 

An  early  specimen  is 

the    small    volume — 

now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum —  entitled     The 

Tablet  for  Gentlewomen, 

printed  in  black-letter 

in  1574,  while  a  more 

interesting  one  is  the 

miniature  volume    of 

Prayers  and  Devotional 

Pieces,  compiled  by 

Lady  E.  Tyrwhitt, 


No.  V.— WOODCUT  FROM  A  LATIN 
HORAE,  PRINTED  AT  VENICE 
CIRCA   1500,  (THE  ACTUAL  SIZE) 


5*  JUelbew. 

Thus  with*  the 
poyfon  of  their 
cnuious  tongues, 

They  guordou 
good  with  HI,  and 
ti^bt  with  wrongs 


No.    VI.— TWO    PAGES  FROM  THE  FIRST    THUMB-BIBLE 
PRINTED    IN     LONDON,    1616,     (ACTUAL    SIZE     SHOWN) 


No.  VII.— TITLE-PAGE  OF  HISTORY   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
PRINTED    AT    BOSTON    IN    1766,    (THE    ACTUAL    SIZE    SHOWN) 


printed  (size 2 j  X  if 
inches)  also  in  1574, 
by  Christopher 
Barker,  the  famous 
printer  of  numerous 
editions  of  the  Bible, 
bothlarge  and  small. 
The  particular  copy 
here  mentioned — it 
is  likewise  in  the 
British  Museum — is 
of  interest  because  it 
belonged  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom 
it  was  probably  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Tyr- 
whitt, her  governess 
in  earlier  years.  Another  printer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  produced  at  least  one 
miniature  book,  was  Wil- 
liam Jaggard,  famous  for 
his  connection  with  the 
First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
the  book  he  printed  (size 
2  X  1  inch)  being  George 
Chapman's  translation 
of  The  Divine  Poem  of 
Musaeus,  161 6. 

In  the  seventeenth 

century  the  printing  of 

miniature  books  became 

more  common.  In  1616 

there  appeared  the  first  Thumb  Bible  which 

is  typical  of  that  kind  of  miniature  book  where 

the  type  used  is  com- 
paratively large,  and 
quite  readable  with- 
out a  glass,  but  the 
amount  of  text  on 
each  page  (ij  inches 
square)  is  relatively 
small — only  six  or 
seven  lines  of  three  or 
four  words  each  (No. 
vi).  In  a  second  kind, 
more  text  is  crowded 
on  to  a  page  by  the 
use  of  very  much  smal- 
ler type — in  some  cases 
so  small  that  a  magni- 
fying  glass  was    sold 
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No.    VIII.    -ENGLISH    THUMB-BIBLE    IN    MOROCCO   :   PRINTED    BY  R.  WILKIN,  LONDON,    1727,  (ACTUAL  SIZE 


with  the  book.  Several  Bibles  of  the  'Thumb' 
type  were  printed  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  earliest  known  miniature  books  print- 
ed in  America  being  of  this  sort,  a  History  of  the 
New  Testament,  Boston,  1 766,  which  had  only  a 
few  lines  of  readable  text  on  each  page,  and 
measured  2  X  1  f  inches  (No.  vii).  An  English 
'Thumb'  Bible,  morocco  bound,  printed  by 
R.  Wilkin,  1 727,  is  shown  in  No.  viii.  W.  Harris 
and  E.  Newbery,  both  well-known  as  Lon- 
don printers  of  juvenile  books,  also  printed 
Thumb  Bibles,  the  former  a  Bible  in  Minia- 
ture (if  X  1  yo  inches),  with  crude  little  en- 
gravings, 1774,  and  the  latter  a  Concise  Bible 
of  the  same  size  and  also  with  plates. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  category  of 


miniature  books, 
collectors,  never- 
theless, may  well 
find  the  series  of 
almanacs  printed 
for  the  Stationers' 
Company  an  at- 
tractive addition. 
The  production 
of  them  began  to- 
wards the  latter 
part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
and  was  contin- 
ued down  to  at 
least  as  late  as 
1839.  From  about  1730  onwards  they  were 
of  uniform  size  (about  2$  Xij  inches), 
each  with  a  small  engraving  of  some  famous 
building,  bound  in  inlaid  red  and  blue  leather 
worked  into  a  gay  design  by  means  of  gilt 
tooling,  and  contained  in  a  case  of  the  same 
design  (No.  ix).  Much  smaller  in  size  and 
equally  attractive  in  their  way  is  the  series 
of  English  Bijou  Almanacs  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Schloss,  between  about  1836  and 
1854.  These  charming  little  almanacs  meas- 
ure only  I  X  I  inch,  but  even  so  they  mostly 
have  several  miniature  portraits — engraved 
by  hand — of  notable  personages.  They  were 
usually  issued  with  a  slip-case,  and  as  the 
type  was  almost  unreadable,  copies  were  ob- 


No.    IX.    -ALMANACS   PRINTED    FOR    THE    STATIONERS'    COMPANY,   SHOWING  THE   BUILDING   OF   WATERLOO   BRIDGE    (ACTUAL    SIZE) 
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tamable  with  a  dimi- 
nutive magnifying 
glass  (No. x). Other 
almanacs  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth 
century  (No.  xi). 

But  by  far  the 
largest  number  of 
miniature  books 
were  produced  in 
the  latter  half  of  last 
century  by  David 
Bryce  of  Glasgow,  who  claimed  to  have  printed 
the  smallest  English  Dictionary  (ix^Xx7^  inch). 
The  wide  scope  of  Bryce's  Lilliputian  publi- 


No.  X.— BIJOU  ALMANACS  PUBLISHED   BY  SCHLOSS,  LONDON,  1836-41   :  WITH  MAGNIFYING  GLASS  (THE  ACTUAL  SIZE) 


in  about  1793,  consisted  of  sixteen  volumes  BURLIiNJGAfvU 
each  2§  X  if  inches,  illustrated  with  quaint         PUBLIC 
little  woodcuts.  Of  a  similar  character  were 

the  'trav- 


No.   XI.     FRENCH   MINIAIfRl     M.MAXAl  S  PUBLISHED  I\    PARIs,    ink.   is.  SHOWING   ENGRAVINGS  (THE  A(  fUAL   SIZE) 


elling  li- 
braries,' 
a  good 
example 
of  which 
—now  in 
the  Brit- 
ish Mu- 
seum— is 
that  used 
by  Sir  Ju- 
lius Cae- 


cations  maybe  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
firm  printed  a  complete  Shakespeare,  a  play 
to  a  volume,  the  Poems  of  Burns,  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  and  others,  a  New  Testament,  the 
Koran  in  Arabic,  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita  in 
Sanscrit.  Bryce's  list  contained  at  one  time 
about  a  hundred  titles,  but  none  of  them  had 
any  typographical  or  other  merit  beyond  that 
of  smallness,  indeed  they  were  admittedly 
cheap  productions  intended  for  large  sale, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  volumes  reached 
sales  of  as  high  as  100,000  copies. 

Concluding  this  brief  and  inadequate  ac- 
count of  a  diminutive  but  attractive  subject, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  few  productions 
of  a  special  character.  For  instance  there  are 
the  small  'libraries'  of  juvenile  books  pub- 
lished in  a  box  designed  to  look  like  a  minia- 
ture book-case.  A  set  of  this  kind  entitled 
The  Infant's  Library,  printed  by  J.  Marshall, 


sar,  an  English  seventeenth  century  judge  of 
Italian  extraction,  who  formed  a  real  library 
in  the  'grand  style,'  but  who  carried  these 
miniature  books  about  on  his  European  trav- 


LIB. 


No.  XII.      BOOK  Ol- 'HIXDUSTANI  YEKSE:  PRIX  1 1.1  >  A T  CA\VNP<  >R1  ,  IK34  (ACTUAL  SIZE) 
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els.  Then  there  are  the  miniature  books  of 
unique  distinction — such  as  the  edition  of  Gal- 
ileo's letter  to  Cristina  di  Lorena,  reprinted 
at  Maggio  in  1897,  which  is  the  smallest  book 
(f  X  ij  inches)  ever  printed  from  movable 
type,  or  the  small  book  of  Hindustani  verse 
printed  at  Cawnpore  in  1834  (No.  xii).  Final- 
ly, and  fittingly,  there  is  the  smallest  book 
that  ever  has  or  probably  ever  will  be  printed, 
measuring  only  \  X  {\-  inch,  and  weighing 
very  little  over  a  grain  (No.  i) .  This  miracle 
of  miniature  book  production  was  printed  in 
1932  from  plates — reduced  by  photographic 
means — with  ink,  on  paper,  stitched  and 
bound  in  a  microscopic  piece  of  leather. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slightest  tremor 
of  the  press  blurred  the  page,  the  work  had 
to  be  done  at  dead  of  night,  and  150  copies 
were  thus  produced  by  H.  B.  Woods,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  text  is  a  translation  of 
Omar  Khayyam  by  E.  F.Thompson,  and  each 
page  has  two  stanzas  of  four  lines  which  can 
be  read  under  the  glass  supplied. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  may  be  added 
in  a  general  sense.  As  already  mentioned, 
miniature  books,  either  manuscript  or  print- 
ed, produced  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century, are  very  rare,  and  the  col- 
lector of  to-day  will  need 
patience  in  their  acquisi- 
tion. This  fact,  however, 
will  not  discourage  the 
true  collector,  for  after  all 
the  zest  and  passion  for 
collecting — foe  it  books, 
china,  furniture,  anything 
— only  finds  a  full  mea- 
sure of  delight  in  hunting 
down  rarities.  Moreover, 
miniature  books  have, 
from  the  collector's  point 
of  view,  two  most  impor- 
tant advantages.  One  is 
the  matter  of  price,  for 
choice  examples  of  these 
tiny  books  can  be  secured 
from  time  to  time  at  mod- 
erate prices.  The  other  is 
the  even  more  essential 
one  of  space,  effectively 
shown  in  the  illustration 


below,  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Miss  U.  V.  Radford,  and  which  shows  nearly 
90  diminutive  volumes  of  her  Lilliputian 
collection — the  largest  not  more  than  i\ 
inches  high — contained  in  the  four  shelves 
of  a  bookcase  only  12  inches  high  (No.  xiii). 
In  these  days  of  flats  and  other  abodes  of 
severely  limited  proportions,  here  is  at  least 
one  field  for  the  collector  which  cannot  be 
denied  on  the  ground  of  space.  And  if  it  be 
asked,  despite  these  undeniable  advantages, 
wherein  lies  the  attraction  of  collecting  books 
printed  in  type  so  small  that  they  cannot 
easily  be  read,  it  can  only  be  replied  that  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years  typefounders 
and  printers,  several  of  them  masters  in  their 
craft,  have  vied  in  the  production  of  such 
specimens  of  their  art,  and  collectors,  over 
that  same  period,  have  found  pleasure  and 
amusement  in  the  possession  of  them. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  miniature 
books  or  types.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of 
the  latter  is  by  T.  L.  de  Vinne,  in  the  preface 
to  a  selection  of  Humorous  Poetry,  1888, 
printed  in  'brilliant'  type  at  his  press  in  New 
York.  A  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  E.  F. 
Thompson  was  printed  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
1933,  with  the  tiny  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam. 


No.    XIII.— A   COLLECTION  OF  MINIATURE   BOOKS  CONTAINED   IN  A  BOOKCASE    12    IN.    HIGH. 
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By  E.  ALFRED  JONES 


KING  CHARLES  I  of  England  appears 
to  have  sent  but  few  gifts  of  plate  to 
Russia.  The  pair  of  impressive  flagons 
of  the  year  1 617-8,  given  by  him  to  the  Tsar 
Michael  in  1636,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  this  article.  A  set  of  little 
silver  plates  of  great  rarity,  dating  from  1639 
to  1643,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
King  to  his  friend  the  Tsar  Alexis.  (A  few  of 
these  plates  were  sold  some  little  time  ago 
at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods'.) 

But  if  little  remains  of  the  presents  of 
Charles  I,  several  pieces  of  the  utmost  scarc- 
ity have  survived  from  the  noble  gift  of 
Charles  II  to  the  Tsar  Alexis,  sent  with  regal 
magnificence  by  the  hands  of  his  ambassa- 
dor, Howard,  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1663. 
A  member  of  the  suite  of  eighty  persons 
gorgeously  arrayed  and  bejewelled,  one  Guy 
Miege,  has  left  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
ceremonial  observed  on  this  occasion.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  royal  warrant: 
'A  pair  of  bottles,  a  pair  of  standing  bowls 
and  covers  (i.e.  cups),  one  bason  and  ewer, 
a  pair  of  flagons,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  six 
fruit  dishes,  all  "large  and  curiously  chased 
and  gilt,"  and  a  set  of  knives  with  agate 
handles.'  For  the  Tsarevitch  and  princes 
were  an  arquebus,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a 
silver-gilt  ewer  and  salver.  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  Queen  of  Charles  II,  sent  a  silver- 
gilt  ewer  and  salver.  Among  other  objects  of 
value  were  two  gold  watches  and  three 
clocks.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  provided  for 
his  personal  use  with  'a  cupboard  of  plate  of 
all  sorts,'  the  silver  weighing  no  less  than 
5,333  ounces,  which  became  his  own  property 
upon  his  return  to  England,  but  of  which 
not  an  ounce  would  seem  to  have  survived. 
The  Russian  ambassador  on  his  courtesy 
visit  to  England  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented with  several  costly  gifts  by  Charles  II, 
including  a  chain  of  gold  with  the  King's 


No.   I.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR   OF   LARGE  CANDLESTICKS,   SILVER-GILT 
GIVEN'    BY    CHARLES    II  TO  THE  TSAR    ALEXIS  :  HEIGHT  17i  IN. 


portrait,  and  a  silver-gilt  bason  and  ewer. 
For  the  ambassador's  son  there  was  a  gold 
chain  with  a  medal.  Members  of  the  suite 
were  given  gold  chains.  A  gold  chain  was 
also  presented  to  the  ambassador's  English 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  who  resided 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tsar  Alexis  for  nine  years 
and  was  the  author  of  a  long  and  interesting 
letter  printed  in  167 1  under  the  title  of  The 
Present  State  of  Russia. 

That  the  gifts  of  plate  to  the  Tsar  Alexis 
from  Charles  II  were  worthy  of  the  King  is 
apparent  from  the  illustrations  to  this  article. 
First,  there  is  the  pair  of  great  candlesticks, 
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unmatched  in  any  English  collection. 
They  are  richly  decorated  on  the 
tubes  with  tulips,  and  on  the  large 
grease  pans  with  the  same  flowers 
and  with  a  hound  chasing  a  horse, 
an  ox  and  a  hare.  Embossed  on  the 
wide  circular  bases  are  acanthus 
leaves,  large  tulips,  an  ox,  a  stag,  a 
boar 'and  a  second  ox.  The  London 
date-letter  is  1 663-4  and  the  maker's 
mark  consists  of  an  escallop  with  a 
mullet  above,  an  annulet  at  each 
side  and  four  pellets,  as  shown  in  Sir 
C.J.Jackson's  book  on  marks  for  the 
year  1664-5  (No.  i).  Although  Eng- 
lish candlesticks  of  this  shape  in  brass 
and  pewter  are  known,  no  other 
specimens  in  silver  have  survived. 
Next  comes  a  pair  of  massive  flag- 
ons with  tall  cylindrical  bodies  richly 
embossed  with  flowers  and  various 
animals,  a  hound,  a  boar,  a  horse, 
an  ox  and  a  lion.  On  the  low  covers 
are  a  hound  chasing  a  hare  and  an- 
other chasing  a  fox.  These  flagons 
also  bear  the  London  date-letter  for 


No.  III.— ONE  OF  FOUR  LARGE  SALVERS  UPON  STANDS,  1663-4  :  DIAMETER  17  IN. 
HEIGHT  3.'.  IN.  SILVER-GILT,  BOLDLY  EMBOSSED  WITH  FLOWERS  AND  ANIMALS 
AND  SUPPORTED   ON  TRUMPET-SHAPED   FEET   :    ORIGINALLY  A   SET    OF   SIX 


No.  II.—  (a)  ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  LARGE  EMBOSSED  FLAGONS,  SILVER-GILT,    1663-4    :    HEIGHT    15|    IN. 
(i)    LARGE    BOTTLE    OR    FLASK,    RICHLY    EMBOSSED,    SILVER-GILT,    CIRCA    1663    :    HEIGHT    15    IN. 


1663-4  and  a  maker's 
mark,  possibly  for 
Henry  Green,  of  Foster 
Lane  (No.  iia) .  The  gift 
included  originally  (as 
already  stated)  a  pair 
of  bottles,  one  of  which 
has  been  lost.  As  will 
be  observed  from  the 
illustration,  the  cover 
and  neck  of  the  rare 
vessel  still  extant  are 
plain,  and  the  oval 
body  is  embossed  with 
theconventional  tulips, 
a  stag  and  a  boar.  A 
small  chain  is  attached 
to  the  ring  on  the  cover, 
and  a  larger  chain  to 
two  great  human  masks 
applied  on  the  should- 
ers of  the  bottle  (No. 
iib).  One  mark  only  is 
stamped,  namely,  the 
letter  S  crowned,  for 
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No.  IV.— CUP  (ONE  OF  PAIR) 
SILVER-GILT,  Willi  (  0V1  K 
CIRCA    1663    :    HEIGHT    lis     IN. 


surmounted  by  finials 
of  figures  in  classical 
dress  with  spears,  on 
prancing  horses  (No. 
iv).  Although  not  hall- 
marked ,  they cannot  be 
earlier  than  Charles 
IPs  time.  The  maker's 
mark  is  formed  of  the 
initials  F  L  with  a  pel- 
let between  and  a  bird 
below  in  a  shaped 
punch,  as  on  the  four 
St.  George's  salts  of 
1 660- 1  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  acquired 
for  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  II.  By  the 
same  unidentified 
goldsmith  are  a  pair  of 
great  candlesticks  and 


Charles  Shelley,  goldsmith  to  Charles  II,  who  before  his  death  in 
1 71 7  had  made  much  plate  of  importance  for  the  Crown,  some  of 
which  is  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle  and  elsewhere.  The  plate  from 
his  prosperous  workshop  in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  includes  a 
set  of  four  sconces  adorned  with  the  cipher  and  crown  of  Charles 
II  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Two  of  a  unique  set  of  six  large  salvers,  described  in  the  original 
inventory  as  fruit  dishes,  are  also  missing.  The  four  remaining  have 
plain  shallow  centres  and  wide  rims  embossed  in  the  conventional 
taste  of  the  time  with  a  horse,  a  running  stag,  a  hound  and  a  boar, 
amid  large  tulips  and  other  flowers;  they  are  supported  on  high  plain 
trumpet-shaped  feet.  All  are  hall-marked  1663-4;  three  have  a 
maker's  mark  composed  of  the  initials  TH  conjoined,  with  two 
pellets  above  and  one  below,  in  a  heart;  the  maker's  mark  on  the 
fourth  is  the  letter  H,  with  a  crown  above  in  a  shaped  shield  (No. 
iii).  Such  grandiose  vessels  were  made  in  goodly  numbers  in  the  lux- 
urious reign  of  Charles  II,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  caudle  cup 
or  porringer  which  stood  in  the  middle. 

During  the  Commonwealth  a  tall  covered  cup  on  a  high  baluster 
stem  was  introduced  by  some  London  goldsmith  and  was  adopted  as 
a  loving  cup  by  more  than  one  of  the  City  Companies;  such  cups  are 
mostly  plain,  except  for  wide  bands  of  matted  work.  A  pair  of  this 
character,  no  less  than  28  inches  in  height,  is  in  the  Kremlin,  being 
part  of  Charles  II's  gift  to  the  Tsar.  These  likewise  are  embossed 
with  animals,  birds  and  flowers  in  true  Charles  II  fashion  and  are 
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No.  V.^LARGE  AND  MASSIVE  CHANDELIER.  SILVER,  WITH  SIXTEEN  BRANCHES,  SURMOUNTED  BY 
A  CROWN  OF  RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL  FORM,  MODIFIED  :  MADE  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE,  LONDON,  1734-5 
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No.  VI.— LARGE  AND  MASSIVE  WINE  FOUNTAIN,  SILVER,  MADE  BY 
PAUL  DE    LAMERIE,    LONDON,    1720-1721  :    TOTAL    HEIGHT  28  IN. 


a  pair  of  large  dishes  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle ;  also  a  pair  of  imposing  dishes 
of  the  date  1683-4,  provided  for  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Exeter  as  Lord  High  Almoner  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  James  II,  which  are  among  the  trea- 
sures at  Burghley  House.  A  tankard  of  the 
year  1672-3,  virtually  unknown,  by  this  same 
worthy  goldsmith,  is  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Stradling  and  with  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  given  to  the  College  in  1657, 
the  year  of  his  matriculation,  by  Mansell 
Stradling,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  second  baronet,  of  St.  Donat's 
Castle,  and  his  wife  Mary  Mansell,  of  Mar- 
gam.  The  donor  is  presumed  to  have  given 
the  tankard  later  in  his  life  or  to  have  be- 
queathed money  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  plate  for  his  alma  mater.  Remembering  the 


frequent  interchange  of  visits  on  these  com- 
mercial and  other  missions  between  Russia 
and  England,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
the  Royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle  con- 
tains no  old  Russian  silver  such  as  the  char- 
acteristic bratina,  kovsh,  or  charka. 

Though  the  mission  sent  by  Charles  II  in 
1663  was  the  last  from  England,  two  Russian 
sovereigns  were  still  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  English  plate.  The 
first  was  the  Empress  Elizabeth(  1 709-62)  ,who 
acquired  two  unique  chandeliers  of  1734-5 
by  the  celebrated  Anglo-French  goldsmith, 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  which  are  among  the  most 
important  productions  of  his  prolific  atelier. 
A  detail  of  some  significance  is  their  being 
surmounted  by  crowns  of  Russian  Imperial 
form,  but  with  a  row  of  strawberry  leaves 
and  pearls  like  those  on  the  coronet  of  an 
English  marquess.  One  of  these  matchless 
chandeliers,  illustrated  here,  has  sixteen 
branches  in  one  row,  while  the  other  has  the 
same  number  arranged  in  two  rows,  the 
decorative  details  being  the  same  in  both 
(No.  v).  Both  chandeliers  are,  or  were,  in 
the  Kremlin,  with  a  charming  little  table 
composed  of  wood  covered  with  thin  sheets  of 
silver,  wrought  in  1742-3  by  the  Anglo- 
French  goldsmith,  Augustine  Courtauld,  who 
was  also  the  maker  of  a  silver  inkstand  of 
1 730-1  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Leningrad. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth,  as  already  stated, 
was  the  purchaser  of  a  good  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous plate  from  London.  This  was  called 
the  'English  service,'  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  pieces  of  silver-gilt  and  329  of  white 
silver,  in  the  years  1734  and  1753.  Of  these 
pieces  a  few  may  be  identified  from  her 
cipher  engraved  upon  them.  They  include 
one  of  the  earliest  soup  tureens  extant,  made 
by  Simon  Pantin  (d.  1728),  the  master  of 
Augustine  Courtauld ;  some  uncommon  dishes 
of  about  1 7 15;  a  fine  two-handled  cup  and 
cover  by  Paul  Crespin,  1 726-7 ;  and  two  pairs 
of  plain  jugs  bearing  the  mark  of  about  1725 
and  1726-7  of  Ann  Tanqueray,  widow  of 
the  goldsmith,  David  Tanqueray,  and  daugh- 
ter of  that  eminent  Huguenot  goldsmith, 
David  Willaume.  These  jugs  and  some  other 
plate  from  the  old  Imperial  collection  have 
been   offered   for  sale   recently  in   London. 
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Whether    the    Empress 
Elizabeth  or  Catherine  the 
Great  was  the  purchaser 
of  some  other  costly  plate, 
now  to  be  mentioned,  can- 
not be  ascertained.    This 
includes  a  Monteith  bowl 
by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1710- 
1 1 ,  which  had  been  used 
for   many  years   by   Em- 
perors  of  Russia   in   the 
ancient  ceremony  of  bless- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Riv- 
er Neva  on  the  sixth  day 
of  every  January.  Of  two 
years    later  in   date   is    a 
great  wine  cistern  by  Lewis 
Mettayer,    the  Huguenot 
refugee  in  London,  maker 
of  plate  for  Queen  Anne 
and  for  the  official   use  of  Speakers  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Other  pieces  are  a  mas- 
sive wine  fountain  of  1 720-1,   by  Paul  de 
Lamerie,  who  was  also  the  maker  of  a  large 
wine  cistern  of  1726-7,  an  example  of  great 
magnificence,  bearing  the  arms  of  Leake,  Earl 
of  Scarsdale,  a  peerage  which  became  extinct 
in  1 736  (Nos.  vi  and  vii) .  A  fourth  and  famous 
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No.   VIII.— LARGE  OVAL  WINK    i  [STERN.  Ml. VI   K.   HN'GKAVKl)  INSIDE   BODY    WITH 
OF    PIERREPONT,    EARL,    AFTERWARDS   DUKE    OF    KINGSTON,    CIRCA   1705 


I'HK    ARMS 


HEIGHT    32[   IN. 

wine  cistern  of  immense  proportions,  weigh- 
ing 8,000  ounces  and  holding  sixty  gallons, 
which  was  completed  in  1734-5  DY  Charles 
Kandler  from  a  design  by  Henry  Jernegan, 
and  was  disposed  of  in  a  lottery,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  purchased  by  that  omnivorous 
collector,  Catherine  II.  Earlier  than  these  is  a 
wine  cistern  which  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne   and   is   dif- 
ferent   in    the    decorative 
details  from  any  other  ex- 
ample. In  front  is  a  large 
medallion,  now  empty,  but 
intended    for    engraved 
arms,  with  two  lions  ram- 
pant as  supporters.  En- 
graved  inside   the   cistern 
are    the    arms    of   Evelyn 
Pierrepont,  fifth  Earl  and 
afterwards    first    Duke    of 
Kingston :  Argent  a  lion  sable 
in  an  orle  of  roses  gules. 

Motto:  PIE    REPONE    TE. 

The  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  demi-lions,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Pierrepont 
crest,  with  branches  of  oak 
in  their  mouths  havejointed 
rings  suspended  from  them. 
This  cistern  is  believed  to 

No.  VII.— LARGE  WINE   CISTERN,  SILVER,  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  LEAKE.  EARL  OF  ,  ,  .  /-,        , 

SCARSDALE  (EXTINCT   1736)  :    MADE  BY  PAUL  DE   LAMERIE,  LONDON,  1726-7  :   HEIGHT  35  IN.  have   been  glVen    tO    Gatlie- 
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rine  II  by  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
Countess  of  Bristol,  who  bigamously  married 
Evelyn  Pierrepont,  second  Duke  of  Kingston, 
and  to  have  been  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  on 
her  visit  in  1777,  when  she  bought  an  estate 
there  (No.  viii).  The  silver  throne,  or  state 
chair,  with  stool  was  acquired  by  Peter  the 
Great.  The  framework  is  of  wood  covered  with 
elaborate  silver-gilt  work  made  by  that  accom- 
plished London  goldsmith  of  Huguenot  ante- 
cedents, Nicholas  Clausen,  in  1 7 1 3- 1 4(No.  ix) . 

Catherine  the  Great  not  only  bought  many 
individual  pieces  of  English  plate,  but  also 
provided  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  of 
Tula,  Volhynia  and  Yaroslav  with  services 
of  silver  made  in  England.  Some  of  these 
were  sold  in  London  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
Tula  service  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
eight  candlesticks  dated  1776-7  by  Thomas 
Heming,  goldsmith  to  George  III. 

A  good  deal  of  Georgian  plate,  for  general 
use  rather  than  for  decorative  purposes,  was 


No.    IX.— THE  THRONE    AND    FOOTSTOOL  OF   PETER  THE  GREAT 
SILVER-GILT  :  NICHOLAS  CLAUSEN,  1713-14  :   HEIGHT  5  FT.  10  IN. 


in  the  Anitchkoff  Palace — the  home  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  in  Leningrad.  It 
included  a  tea-kettle  on  stand  elaborately 
embossed  in  the  'Chinese'  taste,  popular  both 
in  furniture,  decoration  and  silver  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
made  in  1745-6  by  the  Anglo-French  gold- 
smith, Nicholas  Sprimont  (died  1770),  at 
that  time  settled  in  Compton  Street,  Soho, 
who  was  not  only  a  highly  skilled  goldsmith, 
but  also  a  potter,  having  become  manager  of 
the  famous  Chelsea  porcelain  factory  about 
1749  in  succession  to  Charles  Gouyn.  Little 
of  Sprimont's  work  in  the  precious  metal  re- 
mains; some  of  his  finest  productions  are  at 
Windsor  Castle.  With  the  kettle  are  a  coffee- 
pot, 1756-7,  a  teapot,  1757-8,  and  a  sugar 
basin,  1758-9,  all  decorated  in  the  same 
'Chinese'  taste  and  all  made  by  the  London 
goldsmith,  Fuller  White.  The  maker's  mark 
of  a  cream  jug  of  1747-8,  belonging  to  the 
same  service,  is  illegible.  Then  there  is  a  tall 
and  elegant  urn  from  the  workshop  of 
Charles  Wright  in  1770-1;  also  a  large  cir- 
cular tray,  2i£  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
delicate  pierced  border  decorated  in  the 
Adam  style  with  rosettes  and  festoons,  made 
in  1776-7  by  Robert  Rew  or  Richard  Rugg, 
who  used  similar  marks  on  their  silver. 

Two  more  late  Georgian  pieces  may  be 
added  to  this  bare  list  of  the  plate  in  the 
Anitchkoff  Palace.  Whether  this  plate  was 
the  personal  property  of  the  Dowager  Em- 
press or  part  of  the  Imperial  collection  I  am 
unable  to  say.  The  two  pieces  are  a  large 
globular  bowl  and  cover,  embossed  with  fes- 
toons of  fruit  and  laurel,  somewhat  in  the 
Adam  taste.  It  is  inscribed  Alton  Towers,  and 
therefore  presumably  came  from  that  well- 
known  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury.  No 
marks  were  found  upon  it,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  not  later  than  the 
year  1800.  The  other  piece  is  a  large  and 
massive  bowl  with  two  lion's-head  handles 
and  three  feet  formed  of  goats'  heads  and  legs, 
wrought  by  the  celebrated  goldsmith  Paul 
Storr,  in  1806-7.  Yet  another  piece  is  a 
tankard  made  in  181 2-3  by  Samuel  Hennell 
and  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Count  Orloff 
in  1825,  probably  by  a  Russian  goldsmith. 
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By  CAPT.  C.  R.  BOXER 


o 


NE  of  the  most 
characteristic 
forms  of  Portu- 


guese influence  on  the 
art  of  Old  Japan  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so- 
called  Mamban-byobu, 
or,  to  give  the  literal 
translation,  'Southern 
Barbarian  Screens.' 
This  type  of  art  is  pecu- 
liar to  Japan  (though  a 
somewhat  similar  form 
may  be  observed  in  the 
'Coromandel'  screens 
produced  in  China  for 
the  European  market 
during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centur- 
ies) and  possesses  some 
clearly-defined  char- 
acteristics which  ren- 
der examples  thereof 
comparatively  easy  of 
identification. 

The  commonest  type  of  Namban-byobu,  and 
the  kind  to  which  the  term  is  applied  par  ex- 
cellence, has  only  one  subject  for  its  theme — 
namely,  the  arrival  of  a  Portuguese  ship  in 
Japan,  with  the  accompanying  scenes  of  the 
disembarkation  of  the  passengers  and  crew, 
and  their  meeting  with  Japanese  and  mission- 
aries ashore.  These  screens  are  of  either  the 
eight-,  six-,  four-  or  two-leaf  variety,  the  six- 
leaf  being  the  most  common  and  the  two- 
leaf  the  rarest.  The  subject  is  always  treated 
in  the  same  way.  On  the  left-hand  side  (as 
the  spectator  looks  at  the  screen)  is  depicted 
the  Portuguese  ship  arriving  or  anchoring  in 
the  bay;  in  the  centre  we  see  a  procession  of 
cavaliers  or  fidalgos,  headed  by  the  Capitao- 
Mor  (Captain-Major)  and  followed  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  slaves  and  attendants, 
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wending  their  way  to  meet  (as  a  rule)  a  mis- 
sionary group  on  the  right;  this  procession  is 
known  as  the  Xamban  gyoretsu  or  'Southern 
Barbarian  procession.'  The  right-hand  side 
of  the  screen  is  devoted  to  a  religious  or  semi- 
religious  motif,  for  here  wre  see  missionary 
priests  and  friars  of  the  various  orders, 
amongst  whom  the  black-gowned  Jesuits  are 
normally  the  most  conspicuous,  advancing 
to  welcome  the  oncoming  Portuguese  pro- 
cession. Usually  there  is  a  Church  or  con- 
vent in  the  background  where  a  priest  can 
be  seen  celebrating  mass.  Japanese  Christ- 
ians wearing  half-Europeanized  hakama  (a 
kind  of  divided  skirt),  and  with  rosaries 
round  their  necks  or  in  their  hands,  are  com- 
monly in  evidence  in  this  part  of  the  screen. 
Often  enough,  a  more  homely  touch  is  pro- 
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vided  by  a  Japanese  mother  holding  up  her 
infant  to  see  the  strange  foreigners,  or  by 
parents  pointing  out  the  'Southern  Barbar- 
ians' to  their  children.  Other  details  which 
are  typical  of  this  type  of  screen,  and  may  be 
discerned  on  nearly  all  of  them,  are  the  negro 
sailors  or  lascars  sporting  in  the  ship's  rigging 
and  performing  acrobatic  feats — sometimes 
with  disastrous  results — in  the  shrouds  or  on 
the  yardarms;  the  white  and  black  Arabian 
steeds  led  in  the  procession,  and  the  cages 
with  hawks,  peacocks,  tigers,  antelopes  and 


other  examples  of  In- 
dian fauna  which  the 
Portuguese  used  to 
bring  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  Hideyoshi  and  his 
courtiers.  Viewed  as  a 
whole,  then,  the  panor- 
ama presented  on  these 
screens  falls  clearly  into 
three  parts :  the  secular 
or  worldly  motive  sup- 
plied by  the  Portuguese 
on  the  left,  and  the  reli- 
gious or  spiritual  world 
typified  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical scenes  on  the  right, 
both  being  connected  by 
the  intervening  Namban 
gyoretsu.  Looked  at  an- 
other way,  the  left-hand 
side  represents  JVamban 
(Portugal),  and  the 
right-hand  side  Japan. 

Although  the  type  of 
screen  described  above, 
of  which  typical  exam- 
ples are  reproduced  in 
the  illustrations,  is  the 
commonest  of  these  so- 
called  Namban-byobu, 
there  are  a  very  few 
which  depict  different 
themes.  Thus  one  or  two 
are  known  which  repre- 
sent maps  of  the  world 
— a  pair  being  formed 
by  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern Hemispheres. 
There  is  also  one  screen 
depicting  European  and  Saracen  kings  en- 
gaged in  mortal  combat,  but  this  perhaps  is 
not  a  true  Namban-byobu,  since  it  is  only  a 
faithful  rendering  of  a  European  design,  and 
not  an  original  Japanese  composition,  influ- 
enced rather  than  inspired  by  European  art, 
such  as  are  the  real  Namban-byobu.  Mr.  Iken- 
aga's  pair  of  screens  representing  the  four 
capitals  of  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople in  bird's-eye  view,  similarly  may 
be  placed  under  the  former  category.*  Some- 

*  Catalogue   of  the  Ikenaga   Collection,    Plates-  4:  A    and    B, 
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times  these  screens  are  in  pairs; 
one  screen  showing  the  Portu- 
guese ship  setting  out  from  its 
home  port,  presumably  Goa  or 
Macao,  and  the  other  screen  re- 
presenting the  vessel's  arrival  in 
Japan,  with  the  missionaries'  wel- 
come to  their  compatriots  on 
landing.  The  superb  pair  of 
screens  in  the  University  at  Kyoto, 
portions  of  which  are  herewith 
reproduced  on  pages  80  and  83, 
belong  to  this  last  kind. 

The  majority  of  these  screens 
were  evidently  executed  for  Daimyo 
or  wealthy  merchants  interested 
in  the  foreign  trade,  since  the 
materials  used  are  very  expensive, 
and  they  are  frequently  painted 
by  leading  artists  of  the  Kano  and 
other  famous  contemporary 
schools.  These  screens  are  charac- 
terized by  a  most  lavish  use  of 
gold- (or  very  rarely  silver-)  leaf  for 
the  background,  and  the  details 
are  painted  in  profusely  with  ex- 
pensive colours  such  as  powders  of 
malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.  Very 
few  screens  are  signed,  but  one  in 
Mr.  Ikenaga's  collection  bears  the 
signature  of  thecelebrated  Master, 
Kano  Naizen  Shigenobu  (Ichiyo) 
who  died  in  1616  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  Most  of  these  screens  are  painted  in 
the  style  of  the  Kano  school,  several  of  the 
better-known  being  attributed  to  Kano  Yeito- 
ku,  to  Kano  Sanraku,  and  to  Kano  Naizen, 
as  mentioned  above.  Others  are  ascribed  to 
artists  of  the  Tosa  school,  which  to  the  un- 
initiated is  not  always  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  Kano-ryu,  and  some  of  the  later — -and 
inferior — productions  are  the  work  of  Jokei 
and  other  artists  of  the  Sumiyoshi  school.  One 
curious  feature  of  these  screens  is  that  they 
were  not  painted  in  Nagasaki,  as  the  casual 

Vol.  II.  These  views  of  leading  European  capitals  were  pre- 
sumably taken  from  the  engravings  in  Braun's  Civitates 
Orbis  Terrarum  [Liber  Primus),  published  at  Cologne  in  1572, 
copies  of  which  were  very  probably  brought  back  by  the 
Kyushu  embassy  in  1590.  At  any  rate,  the  view  of  Lisbon 
bears  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  that  published  in 
his  book,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  at  once  discloses. 
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student  might  pardonably  imagine,  but  by 
Kyoto  and  Sakai  artists,  some  of  whom  how- 
ever may  have  gone  to  Nagasaki  to  acquire 
local  colour,  and  have  derived  inspiration  from 
the  stately  Lusitanian  ships  and  fidalgos  who 
frequented  that  port.  Quite  obviously  some 
screens  were  painted  by  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  European  ship,  whilst  the  detail  and 
accuracy  of  others  afford  equal  proof  that  the 
painters  of  these  latter  were  not  only  con- 
summate artists,  but  also  travellers  who  had 
been  aboard  these  very  ships. 

The  definitive  prohibition  of  Christianity  in 
1 61 4  did  not  mean  the  immediate  end  of  the 
Xamban-byobu,  though  the  fundamental  de- 
sign underwent  a  significant  change.  It  was 
no  longer  safe  to  represent  Catholic  priests  or 
Churches,   any  more   than   their  associated 
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paraphernalia  like  crosses  and  rosaries.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  right-hand  half  of 
the  screen  no  longer  represents  missionary  or 
evangelical  scenes,  but  has  been  transformed 
into  a  purely  Japanese  background.  Instead 
of  the  priests  and  their  acolytes,  we  have 
Japanese  townsmen  or  merchants  coming  to 
bargain  for  the  foreigners'  goods;  instead  of 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  Church  or  Chapel, 
we  see  junketing  in  an  inn  where  the  Portu- 
guese merchants  are  entertained  by  their 
hosts.  The  crosses  surmounting  the  Church 
roofs  have  gone,  and  their  place  has  been 
taken  by  Buddhist  symbols.  Gone  likewise 
are  the  crucifixes  and  rosaries  with  which  the 
Japanese  converts  depicted  on  the  earlier 
screens  are  so  freely  decorated,  and  their  dress 
has  lost  its  Lusitanian  touches.  Even  though 


rendered  thus  comparatively  in- 
nocuous, the  Namban-byobu  did 
not  long  survive  the  prohibition 
of  Christianity;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  ceased  to  be  made 
in  this  modified  style  even  before 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  rigorous  prohibi- 
tion of  anything  to  do  with  them 
in  1639-1640. 

Finally,  one  other  point  must 
be  mentioned  about  the  genuine 
Namban-byobuot  the  Keicho  period, 
1  596  - 1  6  1  4.  This  point  is  their 
great  value  and  interest  for 
the  study  of  the  iconography  of 
both  Japanese  and  Portuguese  of 
the  time,  especially  the  latter.  We 
have  no  sources  whatever — if  we 
except  a  few  engravings  in  works 
like  Linschoten's  Itinerario  pub- 
lished in  1596 — for  the  study  of 
the  costumes  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Asia  at  that  period,  except 
these  Namban-byobu,  from  which 
we  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  kind  of  clothes  they  wore,  the 
materials  used  and  the  favourite 
patterns  employed.  The  faithful- 
ness of  detail  is  apparent  not  only 
by  comparison  with  the  engrav- 
ings of  Linschoten — and  these 
screens  are  far  more  colourful 
and  natural  than  the  stilted  posings  in  the 
Dutch  copper-plates — but  in  such  instances 
as  the  rosaries  carried  by  the  Portuguese,  or 
by  the  long  lace  or  calico  handkerchiefs  held 
in  their  hands,  after  the  fashion  of  the  elegant 
ladies  in  the  pictures  of  Velazquez,  Sanchez 
Coello  and  other  Iberian  painters. 

In  the  collections  of  Count  Nambu  and 
Viscount  Matsudaira  at  Tokyo,  and  in  that 
of  Mr.  Ikenaga  at  Kobe,  are  preserved  some 
very  curious  eight-  and  six-leaf  screens 
painted  in  the  style  of  the  later  Italian 
Renaissance,  as  may  be  judged  from  our 
illustration  (see  colour  plate).  These  screens 
are  of  quite  a  different  type  from  the  ordin- 
ary Namban-byobu,  and  unlike  them,  are 
nothing  more  than  faithful  copies  of  Euro- 
pean originals,  so  faithful  indeed,  that  one  or 
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two  of  them  might  easily  pass  for  the  work  of 
Europeans.  They  are  all  very  similar  in  de- 
sign and  seem  to  portray  some  pastoral  or 
biblical  scene,  but  can  hardly  be  termed  re- 
ligious art  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Their 
origin  is  by  tradition  ascribed  to  the  Christ- 
ian Daimyo  family  of  Gamo  Ujisato,  whose 
younger  sister  is  supposed  to  have  received 
them  as  part  of  her  dowry,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  into  the  Matsudaira  Family  of 
Aidzu  about  1580.  Personally,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that,  like  so  much  other 
European-inspired  art,  they  were  not  exe- 
cuted until  after  the  return  of  the  Kyushu 
envoys  in  1590,  being  probably  copied  from 
originals  brought  back  from  Italy.  We  know 
that,  during  their  stay  in  Venice,  the  envoys 
had  their  portraits  painted  by  the  great 
Venetian  artist  Tintoretto,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  they  should  have  brought  back 
to  Japan  examples  of  his  or  other  Cinque- 
cento  artists'  work.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  paintings  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  Spanish  rather  than  Italian 
originals,  and  this  is  of  course  quite  possible, 
since  the  envoys  made  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  acquired 
many  rarities,  and  cer- 
tainly had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating 
paintings  by  contem- 
porary IberianMasters 
such  as  Sanchez 
Coello.  My  own  know- 
ledge of  sixteenth-cen- 
tury European  Art  is, 
however,  far  too  small 
to  enable  me  to  decide 
this  point,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  some  reader  by  a 
study  of  the  available 
reproductions  will  be 
able  to  determine  their 
probable  origin,  and, 
if  possible,  the  sub- 
jects portrayed. 

It  may  be  added 
that  in  some  of  these 
screens    the    style    of 


painting  and  the  materials  used  are  in  part 
Japanese,  in  part  European,  oil  paints  being 
used  for  the  figures  and  Japanese  paints  for 
the  background.  This  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  screens  are  the  joint  work  of  a  Jap- 
anese and  a  European  painter. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  a  Namban- 
byobu  with  a  world-map  thereon,  the  right- 
hand  half  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  The 
original  is  an  eight-leaf  screen  in  the  Ikenaga 
Collection,  and  unfortunately  our  reproduc- 
tion can  give  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  its  colouring,  which  is  conspicuous  for 
a  lavish  use  of  gold-leaf.  Competent  Japan- 
ese connoisseurs  ascribe  this  screen  to  the 
Azuchi  period  (c.  1580)  and  consider  it  to 
be  the  handiwork  of  Kano  Sanraku  or  one 
of  his  pupils.  Its  most  noteworthy  feature 
is  the  representation  of  Japan  itself,  which 
(with  Korea)  is  depicted  far  more  accurately 
than  in  any  contemporary  European  map. 
This  map  was  evidently  made  with  a  view  to 
instructing  the  Japanese  in  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  the  time,  the  various  countries  being 
parcelled  out  in  accordance  with  sixteenth- 
century  Portuguese  cosmographical  ideas. 
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A  RARE  example  of  decorative  art,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  printed  from  the 
woodcut  by  Dufour,  of  Paris,  between 
1800  and  1820  (possibly  earlier),  has  recently 
been  removed  by  London  museum  experts 
from  the  dining-room  walls  of  the  old  White 
Hart  Hotel,  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  where 
it  is  known  to  have  been  originally  fixed 
considerably  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
generations  of  local  inhabitants  remember 
the  paper  in  its  position  at  the  White  Hart. 
The  writer  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
paper's  removal  on  December  1st  to  3rd, 
1935,  and  has  collected  what  is  known  of  its 
history  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of 
interest  to  experts  and  collectors. 

Lord  Aberconway,  the  well-known  Lon- 
don authority,  has  more  than  once  examined 
the  print  in  its  original  position.  He  confirms 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  Dufour, 
and  although  it  is  on  record  that  copies  of 
this  design  were  printed  in  Paris  between 
1 81 5  and  1820,  Lord  Aberconway  was  for  a 
long  time  of  the  opinion  that  this  particular 
example  is  earlier  than  1800.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fifteen  other  examples  of  this 


paper,  all  of  which  are  in  America;  but  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  the  St.  Austell  copy  is 
the  only  one  existing  in  this  country.  It  must 
certainly  be  one  of  the  earliest  printed— 
hence  its  rarity  from  the  collector's  view- 
point. One  of  the  American  prints  is  in  sepia 
and  cream  colouring,  and  one  in  grey  with 
bright  blue  sky.  The  St.  Austell  print  is  exe- 
cuted in  dark  bluish-grey  colour  on  what 
must  originally  have  been  a  cream  or  pale 
grey  background. 

The  experts  in  charge  of  its  removal  were 
able  successfully  to  detach  it  in  suitable  sec- 
tions over  its  whole  area,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  unimportant  pieces  which  had 
become  rotten  through  absorption  of  damp. 
On  removal,  the  actual  paper  was  found  to 
be  no  thicker  than  ordinary  wallpaper,  and 
although  brittle,  was  still  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  nature  of  the  col- 
ouring matter  used  is  uncertain,  and  in  places 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a  pigmented  col- 
our-wash, rather  than  ink  or  dye.  The  sur- 
face had  never  been  varnished  or  disturbed 
in  any  way,  apart  from  being  re-stuck  to  the 
plaster  where  it  had  become  detached,  and  re- 
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touched  with  paints  from  time  to  time  where 
the  colour  had  flaked  off. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  that 
the  print  covered  the  three  main  walls  of  the 
room  (which  is  25  feet  by  1 7  feet  6  inches)  and 
extended  over  two  short  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  large  window  which  nearly  fills  one 
end.  An  important  part  of  the  print  has  been 
cut  to  accommodate  the  opening  for  the 
doorway.  Ignoring  this  cut-out  portion  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  fireplace,  the  meas- 
ured area  of  the  total  print  is  80  feet  in 
length  by  8  feet  in  depth. 

The  scene,  which  is  full  of  interesting 
detail,  is  a  continuous  panorama  depicting 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  wooded  islets  connected 
by  bridges,  a  waterfall  and  various  Italian 
villas,  with  views  of  Naples,  Amalfi,  and 
Vesuvius  in  eruption.  The  foreground  is  de- 
voted to  Italian  figures  in  pastoral  pursuits; 
fishing,  driving  cattle,  feasting,  and  dancing 
under  trees.  There  are  also  ships  at  sea,  and 
ships  at  a  quayside  on  which  stands  an 
obelisk  with  fountains  at  its  base;  workers 
loading  the  boats,  and  soldiers  with  cannon, 
in  attendance.  The  general  perspective  is 
excellent,  and  the  design  is  only  repeated 


once:  this  being  at  a  point  where  Vesuvius 
appears  near  a  group  of  trees  which  therefore 
occur  twice.  The  tall  obelisk,  quayside,  and 
ships,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  picture,  also  appear  twice  in 
more  or  less  complete  form.  Placed  on  a 
straight  and  much  longer  wall,  the  design 
would  have  extended  exactly  50  feet  before 
the  repeat  appeared.  When  originally  fixed 
in  place  on  the  plaster  walls  of  the  room, 
considerable  skill  must  have  been  exercised, 
as  the  whole  picture  is  built  up  from  separate 
pieces,  each  about  19  inches  square,  and  the 
joints  are  so  carefully  adjusted  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible.  As  each  square  must 
have  represented  an  individual  woodcut, 
nearly  200  of  these  would  be  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  design.  This  fact  alone  gives  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  in- 
volved in  making  the  original  blocks,  quite 
apart  from  the  printing. 

Some  curiosity  has  been  aroused  as  to  how 
this  rare  specimen  first  came  to  be  placed 
here.  The  hotel  building,  which  has  been 
enlarged  and  added  to  from  time  to  time, 
was  originally  known  as  Rashleigh  House, 
the  residence  of  the  old  Cornish  Rashleigh 
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family.  Mr.  Charles  Rashleigh — the  founder 
of  Charlestown,  a  small  seaport  village  with 
piers  and  dock  some  two  miles  from  St. 
Austell — was  born  and  lived  here,  and  it  is 
believed  that  his  father  caused  the  walls  of 
the  dining-room  to  be  decorated  with  this 
unique  print. 

In  the  same  room  is  an  interesting  example 
of  a  carved  Adam  mantelpiece  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  fine  plaster  ornamental 
cornice  which  surrounds  the  walls  at  ceiling 
level  is  executed  to  represent  a  carved  design 
characteristic  of  Adam  workmanship.  In  its 
original  state,  which  was  intact  until  De- 
cember i  st  last,  the  whole  room  presented  a 
very  striking  appearance,  and  drew  many 
English  and  overseas  visitors  to  the  hotel  to 
inspect  it.  Prior  to  the  wallpaper's  removal 
there  could  have  been  nothing  quite  like  it 
anywhere  in  this  country. 

Since  compiling  these  notes,  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  this  rare  print  has  now  been  suc- 
cessfully reassembled  and  restored  by  the  Art 
Section  of  the  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  with  a  view  to  preserving  it  for  the 


Nation.  Those  interested  could  no  doubt 
inspect  the  restored  print  at  the  Museum,  on 
personal  application  to  the  section  mentioned 
above.  Copies  of  the  photographs  which  il- 
lustrate this  article,  and  which  are  the  only 
ones  in  existence  showing  the  complete  wall- 
paper in  its  original  position,  may  be  secured 
at  a  nominal  charge  by  writing  to  the  author, 
care  of  The  Connoisseur.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  set  of  these  photographs  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Museum  experts,  who  found 
them  invaluable  when  reassembling  the  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  the  paper. 

From  recent  inquiries  made,  the  author 
learns  that  the  specimen  under  review  is  the 
most  complete  example  of  an  early  printed 
pictorial  wallpaper  to  reach  the  hands  of  the 
Museum  in  question.  Fragmentary  speci- 
mens have  come  to  light  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  some  of  these  several  colours  are  used. 
But  from  the  data  available,  it  seems  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  the  paper  described  in 
this  article  is  unique,  not  only  as  regards  its 
age,  state  of  preservation  and  completeness — 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  apparently  the  only 
sound  specimen  at  present  known  to  exist. 


END   OF  THE    ROOM  SHOWING  PARTS   OF  THE    REPEAT,  WITH    THE  FINE    ADAM    MANTELPIECE    AND    ELABORATE    PLASTER   CORNICE 
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THE    MORRIS    DANCERS    OF 
ERASMUS    GRASSER 

By  CAPTAIN  C.  L.  ROBERT 


TO  appreciate  the  work  of  that  master 
wood-carver  and  sculptor,  Erasmus 
Grasser,  who  flourished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the 
time  when  carving  in  wood  reached  its  per- 
fection in  Germany,  and  whose  finest  work  is 
represented  by  his  group  of  Morris  Dancers, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  briefly  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  dance  as  performed  in 
various  countries  of  Europe. 

We  first  hear  of  it  in  Spain,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Moors  when  they  overran 
that  country,  and  from  whom  these  dances 
derived  their  name.  Wandering  bands  from 
the  Peninsula  took  the  dance  wherever  they 
went,  in  fact,  all  over  Europe.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  arrived  in  our  country  about 


the  time  of  Edward  III,  possibly  brought 
over  by  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  third  son, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Pedro  of 
Castile  and  who  returned  from  Spain  to  Eng- 
land in  1372.  This  dance,  first  called  the 
Moorish,  then  the  Morrish  and,  finally,  the 
Morris  Dance,  reached  its  greatest  popularity 
under  Henry  VIII.  The  troop  of  dancers  con- 
sisted originally  of  sixteen  persons:  two  pipers 
and  a  drummer — the  usual  dance  musicians 
of  those  days,  the  'Queen  of  Beauty'  (as  a 
rule  impersonated  by  a  boy),  the  'Hobby 
Horse,'  the  'Blackamoor,'  and  ten  dancers. 
The  ten  dancers  represented  all  classes  of 
suitors  for  the  love  of  the  queen — the  cour- 
tier, the  tailor,  the  poet,  the  country  clod, 
the  soldier,  the  fool,  and  others.  The  idea  of 
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THE   MORESCO,   OR    BLACKAMOOR,  WAS   INVARIABLY   ONE   OF 
THE    MOM    IMPORTAN1    PERFORMERS  IN    THE   MORRIS  DAM  I. 


Illl     POET,   OR   MINNESANGER   IN   GERMANY,   DERIVED   HIS 
CHARAt  1ER   FROM   THAT  OF  THE    PROVENCAL   TROUBADOCK 
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mi   i  in  A7  li-.R.  h.immivai  rikKi), 

AT  rENDED  ON  THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY 


THE  PEASAXT  IXTKOIHTE1  >  A   RUSTIC 
ELEMENT    INTO    THE    MORRIS    DANCE 


the  dance  was  that  the  queen  had  driven  all  her  suitors  mad 
with  love  by  her  beauty,  and  then  proclaimed  that  she  would 
bestow  her  charms  and  the  prize  on  the  one  who  executed  the 
most  fantastic  and  foolish  movements,  the  fool  himself  being 
the  prearranged  winner. 

With  us,  those  predominant  figures  of  popular  folk-lore,  Robin 
Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid  Marian  as  the  Queen,  were  soon 
assimilated  into  the  dance,  which  thus  gradually  lost  its  original 
character  and  became  the  national  country  dance  around  the 
village  May-pole.  These  figures,  as  they  then  were,  may  be  seen  in 
the  old  stained-glass  window  at  Betley  in  Staffordshire.  In  Ger- 
many, it  probably  retained  its  original  character  longest.  There 
the  Moriska  was  the  prelude  to  the  general  dancing  festivity.  The 
same  symbolic  play  formed  the  basis  of  the  dance,  as  with  us. 
The  figures,  with  the  exception  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  associ- 
ates, were  the  same  as  with  us.  They  were  clothed  in  the  most 
fantastic  raiment  richly  sewn  with  little  bells  tuned  to  various 
keys,  which  jingled  musically  with  every  movement.  Such  were 
the  living  figures  which  inspired  young  Grasser  to  carve  his 
group  of  Moriska  Dancers,  which  remain  to-day  unsurpassed 
masterpieces  of  the  wood-carver's  art. 

Erasmus  Grasser  was  born  at  Schmidmuehlen,  in  the  Upper 
Palatine,  near  Regensburg,  in  the  year  1450,  and,  after  spending 
some  years  learning  his  art  at  the  latter  city  and  at  Nuremberg, 
finally  settled  at  Munich.  Here  he  soon  made  a  name  for  him- 
self whilst  working  under  several  different  masters  on  the  carved 
stone  decorations  of  the  'Frauenkirche'  or  cathedral  of  Munich, 
which  was  then  in  course  of  renovation.  His  work  made  such  a 
favourable  impression  that  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the 
great  Dancing  Hall  in  the  old  Rathaus  of  the  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  chose  the  sixteen  performers  of  the  Moriska  Dance,  a 
lucky  inspiration,  and  placed  them  upon  appropriate  niches 
along  the  carved  wooden  panelling  of  the  walls.  In  the  course  of 
time  six  of  these  original  figures  have  disappeared  from  their 
places,  having  wandered  into  private  possession,  but  the  remain- 
ing ten  still  occupy  their  original  niches.  Regarded  as  a  whole, 
these  figures  form  a  group  whose  variations  of  expression,  di- 
versity of  position,  extraordinary  animation  of  movement  and 
ridiculous  attitudes  have  never  been  surpassed  in  wood  carving. 
In  each  figure  we  are  surprised  at  the  unrestrained  liveliness  por- 
trayed; they  appear  to  dance  with  every  muscle  and  every  limb 
down  to  their  finger-tips.  Each  expresses  the  object  of  his  per- 
formance differently  and  we  can  easily  read  in  the  face  of  the 
performer  the  thought  which  he  wishes  to  express  by  his  actions. 
It  is  in  this  constant  change  of  facial  expression  that  Grasser 
reaches  the  acme  of  his  art. 

Needless  to  say,  these  Moriska  Dancers  have  been  taken  as 
models  at  different  times  for  reproduction,  principally  in  por- 
celain, and  we  often  meet  with  single  figures,  or  several  of  the 
group,  thus  modelled;  but  it  is  here,  as  probably  nowhere  else, 
that  the  superiority  of  wood  carving  over  the  best  porcelain  pro- 
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duction  is  apparent,  for  in  no  case  does  the  latter  develop 
the  extraordinary  life-like  facial  expression  and  character- 
istics which  the  artist  in  wood  is  able  to  show  us.  From  time 
to  time,  and  at  different  places,  a  Moriska  figure  in  wood  has 
been  offered  as  being  one  of  the  six  which  disappeared  from 
the  Munich  Hall  or,  at  least,  as  the  work  of  Grasser,  but  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  of  the  original  dancers  except 
those  in  the  Rathaus  still  exist,  for  those  offered  by  no  means 
reveal  the  peculiarities  which  mark  his  work,  namely,  the 
protruding  chin  and  high  cheek  bones,  the  strongly  developed 
nose  and,  particularly,  the  very  narrow  upper  lip,  all  of  which 
are  missing  in  the  work  of  other  and  less  gifted  artists.  Shortly 
after  completing  his  beautiful  work  at  Munich,  Grasser  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  busy  life  to  sculpture  in  stone, 
principally  for  church  decoration,  and  we  constantly  meet 
with  fine  examples  of  his  art  throughout  South  Germany, 
Tyrol  and  the  northern  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  He  died 
at  Munich  on  November  17th,  1526.  Grasser  may  well  be 
assigned  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  German  wood  carvers 
of  the  late  Gothic  period. 

Although  the  Morris  Dance  was  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  under  a  variety  of  different  names,  all  de- 
rived from  the  original  Moorish  designation  'Moriska',  very 
little  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  its  history  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  different  variations  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  several  countries.  It  is  only  in  England  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  extensively  dealt  with  by  a  number  of  writers 
on  folk-lore,  old  customs,  and  the  sports  and  pastimes  of 
those  days.  The  French,  German,  and  Italian  investigators 
have  based  their  work  entirely  upon  the  information  derived 
from  these  English  sources.  In  no  country  did  the  dance  de- 
velop and  attain  such  importance  as  with  us,  nor  maintain 
its  national  position  so  long,  a  survival  still  existing  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  of  York. 

In  Poland  the  dance  was  gradually  refined  and  improved, 
until  it  finally  became  the  national  dance  of  the  Mazurs 
under  the  name  of  Polka-Mazurka.  In  Italy,  France,  and 
Hungary  the  Moriska  dancers  were  frequently  reproduced 
and  pictured,  both  in  carvings  in  wood  and  stone  as  well  as 
in  pictures,  prints,  and  tapestries.  Of  these  many  repre- 
sentations the  reliefs  of  the  Golden  'Dachl'  at  Innsbruck  are 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  and  the  best  known,  in  fact 
they  have  been  attributed  to  Erasmus  Grasser  by  many  noted 
authorities.  Although  the  carving  is  remarkably  fine  and  the 
figures  full  of  life  and  movement,  yet  they  have  not  the  sym- 
metry of  action  and  the  perfection  of  facial  expression  which 
is  so  marked  in  the  Munich  figures.  The  attitudes  are 
unlike  Grasser's,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Grasser  would  have 
so  entirely  altered  his  style  and  execution  during  the 
twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first 
work  at  Munich  and  the  building  of  the  Innsbruck  'Dachl.' 
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THREE    OLD    LONDON    THEATRES 


By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME 


DURING  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  several  important  works 
were  produced  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory and  architecture  of  London's  principal 
buildings.  They  were  in  most  cases  copi- 
ously illustrated  with  prints  made  from  draw- 
ings by  contemporary  artists.  Topographic 
illustration  had  increased  enormously  by 
this  time,  and  it  would  appear  that  nearly 
every  building  of  any  interest  in  the  whole  of 
London  had  been  drawn  or  painted  by  one 
artist  or  another,  and  frequently  by  several, 
the  greatest  output  belonging,  possibly,  to 
T.  Hosmer  Shepherd. 

Among  the  buildings  thus  illustrated  are 
practically  all  the  more  important  theatres 
of  the  day — Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
the    two    theatres    in    the    Haymarket,    the 
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3     . 1 
No.   I.— INTERIOR  OF   THE    CITY    OF    LONDON   THEATRE,   IN    1837 


Olympic,  Sadler's  Wells,  and  the  Surrey. 
Of  these,  in  their  various  stages  of  existence, 
and  of  many  others,  numbers  of  prints  (the 
word  is  used  in  a  general  sense)  exist,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  A  few  of  the 
lesser  theatres,  however,  seem  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  illustrator,  though 
not  of  the  artist.  Among  these  were  the  City 
of  London  Theatre,  the  Royal  Clarence  and 
the  Westminster,  of  each  of  which  particu- 
larly pleasing  water  colours  exist,  both  of  the 
interior  and  exterior.  These  are  reproduced 
here  by  the  permission  of  their  respective 
owners,  and  a  short  history  of  each  theatre 
is  given  in  order  to  make  the  record  complete. 

Mr.  M.  Williams,  in  Some  London  Theatres 
(1883)  gives  a  quantity  of  information  about 
The  City  of  London  Theatre,  some  of  which 
is  reproduced  here.  He  states  that  it  was 
'built  by  Beazley,  the  most  celebrated  theat- 
rical architect  of  his  time,  whose  work  can 
still  be  seen  in  Drury  Lane,  the  St.  James's 
and  the  Lyceum.'  Mr.  Errol  Sherson  states 
that  it  was  built  by  the  architect  of  the  old 
Lyceum,  and  he  evidently  also  refers  to 
Beazley,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Lyceum 
when  it  was  rebuilt  as  a  theatre  in  1816, 
though  James  Payne  was  the  architect  of  the 
first  building  on  that  site  (1765)  which  was 
not,  however,  a  theatre,  but  an  art  gallery. 

The  City  of  London  Theatre  stood  in 
Norton  Folgate,  a  continuation  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street  (actually  just  outside  the  City 
boundary).  It  was  commenced  in  October, 
1 834,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  when  it  was  opened.  Mr.  Williams  records 
the  opening  date  as  Monday,  March  27th, 
1837,  the  delay  being  due  to  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  Licence,  or,  more  probably, 
through  want  of  funds;  whereas  Mr.  Errol 
Sherson  states  that  the  theatre  was  opened  by 
Cockerton  in  1835. 

The  interior  view  (No.  i)  is  from  a  water- 
colour  in  the  collection  at  Bishopsgate  Insti- 
tute. It  was  painted  in  1837,  shortly  after  the 
theatre  was  opened,  the  artist  being  probably 
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No.  II.— EXTERIOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  THEATRE,  1837  :   BY  J.  FINDLAY 


J.  Logan,  who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1 82 1.  The  exterior  view  (No.  ii, 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  F. 
Goss,  F.S.A.),  was  painted  at  about  the  same 
time  by  J.  Findlay,  who  exhibited  between 
1827  and  1838  at  the  British  Institution  and 
at  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition.  The  theatre 
was  entirely  re-decorated  in  1844.  Its  most 
successful  manager  was  Nelson  Lee,  during 
whose  period  of  office  it  assumed  consider- 
able importance.  Lee  retired  from  active 
management  in  1865  and  the  theatre  lasted, 
as  such,  for  a  further  three  years  only,  during 
which  period  it  was  occupied  for  a  short  time 
by  Mr.  Douglass  and  his  Company  from  the 
neighbouring  Standard  Theatre  which  had 
been  burned  down.  Curiously  enough  it  was 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Standard  on  a  much 
larger  scale  which  dealt  the  final  blow  to  the 
City  of  London  Theatre,  for  such  were  the 
attractions  of  the  former  that  no  one  could 
be  found  to  undertake  permanent  manage- 
ment of  its  rival,  which  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  until  it  closed  down  altogether  in  1868. 
The  property  was  sold  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  in  the  same  year  for 
£6,000,  and,  although  the  building  was  re-let 
as  a  Music   Hall   for  a  short  time,   during 


which  the  prices  of  admission  were 
from  id.  to  3d.,  it  was  already 
doomed.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
way approach  to  Liverpool  Street 
Station  at  the  rear  necessitated  the 
demolition  of  the  stage  and  part  of 
the  auditorium,  and  a  new  rear  wall 
was  built;  the  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  remained  was  called  the 
'Central  Hall'  and  was  used  for  a 
time  by  a  Temperance  Association 
for  Sunday  and  weekday  services  and 
for  cheap  concerts.  Its  last  use  was  as 
a  rubber  warehouse,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  photograph 
(No.  iii,  also  at  Bishopsgate  Insti- 
tute) was  taken.  In  1914  the  stucco 
facade  was  demolished,  a  new  brick 
front  erected  and  the  hall  re-arranged 
for  use  as  offices.  The  two  side  walls 
of  the  original  building  alone  remain. 
The  Regent,  the  Royal  Clarence, 
or  Cabinet  Theatre  had  several 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  existence,  but 
the  above  are  those  by  which  it  was  best 
known.  It  had  originally  been  an  auction 
room,  and  portions  of  it  still  exist  in  Liver- 
pool Street,  King's  Cross,  some  sixty  feet  from 
the  junction  of 
that  street  with 
Euston  Road.  Mr. 
Allan  Wade  tells 
usthatitstartedits 
career  in  1830  un- 
der the  name  of 
'The  Royal  Pan- 
harmonium,'  and 
for  a  time  was  used 
by  pupils  of  Signor 
Lanza  for  'public 
rehearsals,'  no 
money  being  taken 
at  the  doors;  these 
performances  were 
g  i  v  e  n  on  f  ou  r 
nights  a  week,  con- 
certs  being  held 
on  the  other  two 
nights.  In  this  case 
also  there  appears 

.1  j  1    .  No.  III.— FINAL    PHASE  :   CITY    OF 

tO    DC    SOme     ClOUDt  LONDON   THEATRE,   BEFORE    1914 
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wherein  the  performances 
of  an  infant  prodigy  are 
thus  described :  'The  child 
is  a  hoax  and  her  friends 
know  it.'  Yet  another  ac- 
count refers  to  'overflow- 
ing houses'  which  'have 
testified  their  approbation 
of  this  splendid  little  Edi- 
fice, which  is  built  purely 
in  the  style  of  Oriental 
Grandeur,  and  a  correct 
model  of  the  Principal 
Theatre  in  China.'  Nos. 
iv  and  v,  showing  the  ex- 
terior elevation  to  Liver- 
pool Street,  and  No.  vi  the 
interior  of  the  building,  at 
this  time,  are  reproduced 
from  original  water  col- 
ours in  the  possession  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  interior  view  shows  very  clearly 
the  Chinese  treatment  referred  to.  The  artists 
who  decorated  the  theatre  are  unknown. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  its 
career  proper,  the  name  of  'Royal  Panhar- 
monium'  was  changed  to  'Royal  Clarence,' 
out  of  compliment  to  King  William  IV,  and 
in  1838  this  name  in  turn  gave  place  to  the 
'New  Lyceum.'  It  soon  became  very  dis- 
reputable,   and   was    closed   by   the   Magis- 


No.  IV.— EXTERIOR   OF   THE     REGENT    OR    ROYAL    CLARENCE    THEATRE,    AT    KING'S    CROSS 


as  to  the  date  of  its  opening  as  a  theatre  pro- 
per; one  account  gives  Monday,  April  18th, 
1 83 1,  while  another  states  that  it  was  May 
7th,  1832,  and  in  support  of  the  latter  date 
The  Tatlerfor  May  8/9th,  1832,  mentions  that 
its  critic  was  present  at  the  'house-warming 
last  night,'  and  describes  the  theatre  as  'small, 
neat  and  well  filled.'  The  Theatrical  Observer 
says,  'The  theatre  is  fanciful  to  the  last  degree, 
decorated  with  shells,  moss,  china  vases  and 
orange  trees,  and  the  boxes  and  pit  particularly 
commodious.'  However, 
a  writer  in  Figaro  in  Lon- 
don has  a  note:  'we  have 
visited  a  very  pretty  little 
theatre  called  the  Royal 
Clarence  .  .  .  the  situa- 
tion of  the  house  is  bad, 
and  the  building  itself  not 
very  commodious,'  and 
later:  'A  gang  of  imbe- 
ciles have  got  into  a  hole 
at  the  top  of  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  distinguished  with 
the  appellation  of  the 
Royal  Clarence.  What  the 
deuce  they  purpose  doing 
nobody  can  divine,'  and 
the  same  outspoken  con- 
tributor writes  an  article 
(in  December   1832) 


No.  V.  -ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  REGENT  OR  ROYAL  CLARENCE  THEATRE 
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trates.  Later  it  was  used  by  ama- 
teurs, and  further  changes  of 
name  took  place,  the  theatre  be- 
ing known  successively  as  the 
'Regent,'  'Argyll,'  'King's  Cross,' 
and 'Cabinet,' by  the  last  of  which 
names  it  was  known  between 
1852  and  1867.  In  1870  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reopen  it  as 
a  theatre,  but  this  failed.  At  a 
later  period  the  building  was  in- 
corporated in  the  well-known 
restaurant  of  Messrs.  Reggiori 
Brothers,  which  faces  King's 
Cross  Station.  The  theatre  por- 
tion remains,  albeit  somewhat 
heightened,  but  the  trees  which 
terminate  the  vista  in  No.  v,  and 
which  give  such  a  pleasant  rural 
aspect  to  the  scene,  have  given 
place  to  the  somewhat  grim  cen- 
tral tower  and  giant  arches  of 
King's  Cross  Station.  The  pre- 
sent dimensions  of  the  theatre 
portion  are  52  feet  by  22  feet  6 
inches,  so  that,  unless  it  originally 
extended  further  westward,  it 
must  have  been  quite  a  small  theatre.  The 
chapel,  a  portion  of  which  appears  to  the  left 
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No.  VII.— SKETCH    OF    EXTERIOR    VIEW   OF   THE  WESTMINSTER  THEATRE,  TOTHILL  STREET 


No.  VI.— ROYAL  CLARENCE  THEATRE     INTERIOR   SHOWING  CHINESE    DECORATION 


in  No.  v,  and  the  three  storied  house  next  to 
the  theatre,  are  still  standing  with  little  or 
no  alteration. 

Mr.  Errol  Sherson,  in 
his  most  interesting  Lon- 
don's Lost  Theatres  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  tells  us 
that  'this  wee  house  of 
many  aliases  has  always 
been  a  favourite  place  in 
which  ambitious  amateurs 
or  budding  professionals 
might  attempt  big  parts. 
For  instance,  any  young 
man  could  try  his  luck 
there  in  "Hamlet"  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  tariff  ac- 
cording to  the  importance 
of  the  role.  Rosencrantz 
cost  is.  6d.,  but  Horatio 
was  5*.,  and  if  he  wished 
to  aspire  to  the  title  role 
he  had  to  produce  a  whole 
sovereign.'    Mr.    Sherson 
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No.   VIII.— INTERIOR    VIEW    OF    THE    WESTMINSTER  THEATRE   IN  JUNE     1832 


also  quotes  an  amusing  account  by  Blanchard, 
in  an  old  publication,  of  his  one  visit  to  this 
theatre:  'Standing  under  the  portico  for 
shelter  from  the  rain,  he  was  accosted  by  the 
money  taker  who  said  to  him,  "Come  in,  sir: 
just  a  goin'  to  begin."  He  paid  a  shilling  and 
entered,  to  find  an  audience  of  not  more  than 
thirty  persons,  most  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  The 
overture  was  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  played 
by  an  orchestra  of  one  solitary  fiddler,  who 
was  hooted  away  for  playing  out  of  tune. 
'The  piece  was  "Clari,"  a  well-known  mu- 
sic drama  of  the  day,  but  the  strength  of  the 
company  consisted  of  but  three  men  and  two 
women,  who  doubled  all  the  characters,  go- 
ing off  as  one  and  returning  as  another,  with 
but  a  slight  alteration  of  costume,  which  was 
yet  not  exactly  costume,  as  it  was  merely  the 


everyday  dress  of  the  actor,  with 
perhaps  the  coat  sleeves  turned  in- 
side out  or  a  collar  removed  or 
added !  He  did  not  wait  to  see  the 
end  of  the  piece.' 

The  Westminster  Theatre  was 
opened  in  1832  by  T.  D.  Davenport, 
said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Crummies  whom  Dickens 
immortalized  in  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
his  daughter,  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  an  actress  in  America,  be- 
ing the  reputed  original  of  the  'In- 
fant Phenomenon.' In  1833  the  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Douglass,  senior, 
the  first  of  the  celebrated  family  of 
that  name  which  for  so  many  years 
controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Stan- 
dard Theatre  in  Shoreditch.  The 
Views  given  (Nos.  vii  and  viii)  show 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  this 
house;  the  originals  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Sherson  says  that  the  theatre 
stood  near  to  where  the  stage  door 
of  the  'Imperial  Theatre'  was  in  after 
years.  The  site  was  in  Tothill  Street, 
westward  of  the  Methodist  Central 
Hall.  The  theatre  lasted  only  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  fortunate,  in 
these  circumstances,  that  any  views 
of  it  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
In  spite  of  their  comparatively  small  size, 
each  of  these  three  theatres  has  helped,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  make  theatrical 
history.  Such  history  is,  however,  obviously 
bound  up  more  with  the  plays  which  were 
performed  in  them,  and  with  the  players  who 
trod  their  boards,  than  with  the  buildings 
which  housed  them.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
notes  and  their  accompanying  illustrations 
will  show,  to  some  extent  at  least,  what 
manner  of  places  these  were.  Their  com- 
mencement coincided  with  a  period  of  acti- 
vity in  the  opening  of  small  theatres,  and  a 
respectable  list  of  such  could  be  compiled,  all 
of  which  opened  soon  after  1 830.  It  would  in- 
clude the  Albion,  Windmill  Street;  the  Globe, 
Blackfriar's  Road;  the  Sans  Souci,  Leicester 
Square;  and  many  others  long  passed  away. 
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By  W.   SLADE  MITFORD 


WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING   FOR  AN  ENGRAVED  FRONTISPII  <  I 
TO  THE   BOOK   OF    PREMIUMS  :  THE  ORIGINAL  IS  AT  PITSHILL 


JOHN  KEYSE  SHERWIN,  English  en- 
graver, was  born  in  May  1751,  the  son  of 
a  maker  of  wooden  bolts  and  wedges  used 
in  the  building  and  breaking  up  of  ships, 
employed  on  the  Goodwood  estate.  After  re- 
ceiving a  quite  elementary  education  he 
worked  at  his  father's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  employed  on  the  estate  of  William 
Mitford  of  Pitshill  near  Petworth,  the  histor- 
ian of  Greece  and  Receiver-General  for  Sus- 
sex. Shervvin's  talent  for  drawing  soon  came 
to  the  notice  of  his  employer  who,  two  years 
later,  sent  some  examples  of  his  work  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  for  which  Sherwin  was 
awarded  'a  bounty  of  the  honorary  pallet  in 
silver.'  After  this  encouragement  he  was 
placed  by  his  patron  under  the  tuition  of 
Paul  Sanclby,  R.A.  Here  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress and  attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Astley,  a  fashionable  portrait  painter  then  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  the  owner  of  a 
large  fortune  inherited  from  his  first  wife 
which  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  Schom- 
berg  House  in  Pall  Mall.  Astley  not  only  took 
him  into  his  own  studio,  but  also  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pupil  on  a 
tour  of  Italy.  But  the  success  of  his  master  had 


fired  the  imagination  of  Sherwin,  and  instead 
of  accepting  this  offer,  he  preferred  to  stay 
with  Astley  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  riches  and 
success,  but  in  less  than  two  years  there  was 
a  quarrel  and  Sherwin  had  to  leave. 

Mr.  Mitford  now  came  to  his  rescue  and 
bound  Sherwin  as  an  apprentice  for  a  term 
of  five  years  to  Bartolozzi,  the  engraver. 
Bartolozzi,  like  Astley,  was  at  this  time  an 
extremely  successful  artist,  and  it  was  thus 
that  Sherwin  during  the  time  of  his  appren- 
ticeship conceived  the  idea  that  fashionable 
living  was  the  stepping-stone  to  success  in  an 
artist's  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
this  move  to  the  workshop  of  Bartolozzi  that 
first  introduced  Sherwin  into  that  branch  of 
art  best  suited  to  his  talents. 

After  only  a  few  months  with  Bartolozzi, 
Sherwin  produced  his  first  engraving,  The 
Mother  of  Tobias  Lamenting  the  Departure  of  her 
Sons.  During  the  years  that  he  worked  in 
Bartolozzi's  studio,  he  assisted  him  in  a  num- 
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BOOKPLATE  OF  JOHN  MITFORD  ESQUIRE  :  DESIGNED  AND  EN- 
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bcr  of  his  well-known  plates,  and  after 
two  years'  tuition  he  was  employed  to 
engrave  the  whole  of  the  drapery  in  the 
celebrated  print  of  Clytie.  Bartolozzi  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  Sherwin  pos- 
sessed more  genius  and  talent  than  any 
pupil  he  had  ever  instructed.  It  was  in 
this  period  his  evenings  were  occupied 
in  study  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
which'he  attended  regularly  for  six  years. 
The  Pitshill  collection  contains  eighty- 
two  studies  done  at  the  Royal  Academy 
schools  during  the  years  1 7  7 1  - 1 7  74,  and 
from  these  it  is  evident  that  Sherwin 
worked  hard  to  attain  proficiency.  At 
this  time  he  also  completed  a  large  oil 
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HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE   DUCHESS   OF   CUMBERLAND    AND    STRATHERN 
ENGRAVING      BY     SHERWIN     AFTER     RICHARD    COSWAY,    R.A.,    DATED    1780 


A    SHEET    OF    CARICATURES    IN    PEN    AND    INK    FROM    A   SKETCH  BOOK 


painting  depicting  Coriolanus  taking 
leave  of  his  Family,  now  in  the  Pits- 
hill  collection,  which  gained  for 
him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  a  travelling  student- 
ship to  Italy,  but  the  latter  Sher- 
win, impatient  for  his  own  success 
as  an  artist,  for  the  second  time 
refused.  A  premium  of  fifty  guineas 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
was  awarded  him  in  1772  for  a 
drawing,  and  in  1774  yet  another 
for  an  engraved  frontispiece  to  the 
Book  of  Premiums  of  Britannia  intro- 
ducing Arts,  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce to  be  Crowned  by  Minerva,  the 
plate  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
Society.  The  original  water-colour 
drawing  is  at  Pitshill.  In  1775 
Sherwin  gained  yet  a  third  prem- 
ium, and  in  1778  the  Gold  Medal 
for  'excellence  in  engraving.'  In 
May  1774  his  mother  died  and  he 
went  down  to  East  Dean  to  visit  his 
family.  Being  in  poor  health,  he  de- 
cided to  pass  the  summer  in  the 
country  and  to  occupy  his  time 
Mr.  Mitford  obtained  permission 
from  Anthony,  Viscount  Montagu, 
for  him  to  copy  paintings  in  the  din- 
ing-room at  Cowdray  House.  Here 
he  made  a  very  successful  rendering 
of  The  Encampment  of  the  English  Forces 
at  Portsmouth  in  1345.  After  some  hesi- 
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CUPID'S    CAPTIVES    :    ENGRAVING    IN    STIPPLE    BY    SHEKUIX 


Bever,  at  Mortimer  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
engraved  the  plates  from  two  pictures  which 
he  had  copied,  and  which  are  amongst  his  fin- 
est engravings.  Sherwin's  real  success  dates 
from  1 779,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
moved  his  rooms  from  Covent  Garden  to  28 
St.  James'  Street,  to  take  up  fashionable 
quarters  and  await  his  long  wished  for  success. 
Between  the  years  1774  and  1784  he  ex- 
hibited nine  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
most  of  them  being  apparently  in  chalks  or 
crayons,  but  none  is  at  present  traceable. 
Some  of  them  were  copies,  a  practice  admiss- 
ible to  exhibitors  in  Sherwin's  day;  but  his 
greatest  success  there  was  a  drawing  in  red 
and  black  chalks  worked  over  in  colours,  the 
subject  of  which  was  The  Joys  of  Life. 


tation  this  work  was  purchased 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  en- 
graved for  the  Society  by  Basire. 
Before  returning  to  London  Sher- 
win  visited  Winchester,  where  he 
made  a  drawing  of  William  of 
Wykeham's  tomb  which  he  sub- 
sequently engraved. 

On  arrival  in  London  Sherwin 
found  his  reputation  made.  Peo- 
ple of  fashion  flocked  to  him  to 
have  their  portraits  engraved,  and 
his  commissions  became  so  nu- 
merous that  hesent  forhisyounger 
brother  Charles  to  assist  him  in 
the  work.  One  of  the  earliest  por- 
traits he  executed  is  the  plate  after 
Cosway  of  Ann  Lutterell,  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  dated  1780,  and  its 
success  inspired  him  with  the  idea 
of  both  drawing  and  engraving 
portraits  of  the  beauties  of  his  time. 

In  1779  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  made  drawings  of  our 
Lord  and  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
altar  piece  and  an  ancient  win- 
dow in  All  Souls  College  depic- 
ting Henry  VI,  and  also  of  Christ 
bearing  the  cross  in  Magdalen 
College  Chapel.  From  Oxford, 
obeying  his  doctor's  orders  for  a 
rest,   he   went   to  stop  with  Dr. 
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A  JAPANESE  BUDDHA  OF 
THE    FUJIWARA     PERIOD 

A  GREAT  wooden  sculpture  of  the  Buddha  (Fuji- 
wara  period,  a. d.  889-1 192),  recently  acquired 
by  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  is  an 
example  of  monumental  Japanese  sculpture  rare  in  an 
American  collection.  The  majority  of  such  pieces  are 
preserved  in  Japan  as  National  Treasures.  This  piece 
came  originally  from  a  temple  on  Mt.  Koya  in  Kii 
province,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Yaman- 
aka  &  Co.  The  temple  which  it  once  adorned  was 
burned  three  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  image  was 
preserved  as  the  property  of  the  village  of  Awaga, 
Hyogo  Prefecture,  which  three  years  ago  consented  to 


WOOD  SCULPTURE  FIGURE  OF  THE   BUDDHA,    OVER    NINE  FEET    HIGH    FROM 
JAPAN  :  FUJIWARA    PERIOD,    C.    900   A.D.  :  RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOL   OF   DESIGN 


part  with  it.  It  is  of  impressive  size,  being  over  nine 
feet  in  height  and,  as  large  blocks  of  wood  were  un- 
available in  Japan  for  such  sculptures,  it  is  wrought  in 
a  technique  known  as  kiyose-bori,  in  which  small  pieces 
were  fitted  together,  the  figure  being  hollow  inside. 
For  these  descriptive  details  I  am  indebted  to  Miriam 
A.  Banks,  curator  of  the  museum. 

The  sculpture  of  the  early  Fujiwara  period  created  by 
the  Shingon  sect  is  by  no  means  the  earliest  Buddhist 
art  of  Japan.  The  religion,  and  with  it,  the  art  of 
image-making,  had  come  to  Japan  in  the  eighth 
century  by  way  of  Korea  and  by  many  the  temple 
sculptures  of  the  Tempyo  period  are  considered  un- 
rivalled. But  the  Fujiwara  period  was  brilliant  in 
every  cultural  aspect,  and  in  the  art  which  grew  up  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  ritual  of  the  new 
Shingon  sect,  there  was  a  renewed  contact 
with  the  source  of  Buddhist  art  in  China 
and  India.  Kobo  Daishi,  its  founder,  was 
in  China  in  804,  according  to  Mr.  Waley's 
Chinese  Painting,  to  learn  the  tenets  of  the 
Magic  Sect  from  one  of  its  patriarchs,  Hui- 
kuo,  whose  portrait,  with  other  scrolls,  he 
took  home  to  Japan  where  they  are  still 
preserved,  forming  a  rare  and  authentic  re- 
cord of  T'ang  painting.  Himself  a  scholar, 
painter  and  sculptor,  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  given  direction  to  the  art  practised 
by  his  followers.  The  Buddha  of  his  teach- 
ing was  Vairocana,  the  Sun  Buddha  (in 
Japanese,  Dainichi  JVyorai).  Kobo  Daishi 
built  his  monastery  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Koya  and  to-day  there  are  more  than  fifty 
such  religious  houses  in  this  region.  The 
Buddha,  which  comes  from  a  long-de- 
stroyed sub-temple,  is  a  supreme  example 
of  Japanese  art,  forceful  in  its  simplicity 
and  persuasive  in  its  air  of  meditative  re- 
pose. In  later  periods  the  Japanese  style 
developed  towards  lightness  and  grace, 
movement  and  delicacy,  but  in  this  early 
aspect  it  is  close  to  the  heroic  mood  of  the 
T'ang  sculpture  of  China. 

Characteristic  of  Fujiwara  culture  was  a 
physical  splendour  expressed  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  richnessofitsworksofart.  Music 
and  Drama  likewise  received  an  enormous 
impulse  through  the  fusing  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ideals  effected  by  Kobo  Daishi. 
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D0KM1TIUX    OF    T HI- 
TWELFTH  CENTURY : 


VIRGIN    :    BYZANTINE    IVORY     <   VRVING 

THE  WALTERS  ART  GALLERY,  BALTIM(  IRJ 


THE      NEW      HANDBOOK     OF 
THE   WALTERS    COLLECTION 


tions,  so  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  take  the  place 
of  the  complete  catalogues  which  are  promised  for  the 
future.  In  his  Introduction  Mr.  Taylor  writes:  'It  is  esti- 
mated that  when  a  proper  catalogue  is  made  the  num- 
ber of  items  in  the  collection  may  reach  beyond 
twenty  thousand,  including,  besides  the  vast  group  of 
paintings  of  the  well-known  schools,  sculpture  of 
nearly  every  period,  illuminated  manuscripts,  incuna- 
bula, textiles,  ceramics,  gold-and-silversmiths  art,  and 
probably  the  most  important  group  of  ivories,  enamels 
and  liturgical  objects  of  the  Byzantine  and  Early 
Christian  periods  ever  gathered  together  by  one 
individual.'  The  present  building  can  exhibit  ade- 
quately only  one-sixth  of  the  collection  at  one  time, 
'expansion  of  the  present  quarters  is  therefore  an  ulti- 
mate necessity.'  The  recently  finished  rearrangement 
of  the  galleries  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
C.  Morgan  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  board  of  nine 
trustees,  of  whom  B.  Howell  Griswald,  Jr.  is  presi- 
dent. Of  the  staff  which  prepared  the  handbook, 
Dorothy  Kent  Hill  directs  the  department  of  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  other  ancient  art,  and  Marvin  Chauncey 
Ross  that  of  mediaeval  art;  Dorothy  Miner  is  librarian 
and  keeper  of  manuscripts  ;  Edward  S.  King  is  in 
charge  of  European  painting  and  Oriental  art,  and 
George  Heard  Hamilton  the  extensive  department 
of  modern   painting  and  American  art. 

The  Byzantine  ivories  form  an  exceptionally  large 
group  for  a  museum  collection,  the  majority  of  such 
pieces  being  preserved  in  the  churches  of  Europe 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  leave.  Only  the  British 
Museum  and  the  museum  in  Berlin  have  larger  col- 
lections. Among  this  group  the  Dormition  reproduced 


PRACTICALLY  coincident  with  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  ivories  of  the  Walters  collection  in 
Baltimore,  to  which  five  Byzantine  ex- 
amples not  previously  shown  have  been 
added,  comes  a  newly  published  Hand- 
book of  the  Collections,  in  which  the  very 
fine  twelfth-century  Dormition  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

The  Handbook,  with  its  many  excellent 
illustrations  of  every  phase  of  the  collec- 
tion, is  the  work  of  the  five  research  as- 
sociates who  have  for  two  years  been 
cataloguing  this  astonishingly  rich  col- 
lection. They  have  had  the  assistance 
of  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
Francis  Henry  Taylor  of  the  Worcester 
Museum,  Henri  Marceau  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  Belle  da  Costa  Greene 
of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  Tennv 
Frank  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
George  L.  Stout  of  the  Fogg  Museum. 
The  Handbook  pretends  to  be  no  more 
than  a  visitor's  manual  with  general  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  periods  rather 

thin    n    rWiilprl    5rm„nt    «f  tU*   ™11~,-  A    PAIR    OF   SHEFFIELD    PLATE   CANDELABRA    MADE    BY    MATTHEW  BOULTON  OF 
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is  not  one  of  the  'new'  pieces,  if 
they  may  be  so-called,  not  being 
acquisitions  to  the  collection  I  ml 
objects  unexamined  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Walters'  death  and  only 
now  placed  on  exhibition.  The 
Dormition  may  be  remembered 
as  having  been  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  its  period  shown  at  the 
opening  exhibition  nearly  two 
years  ago.  It  is  now  joined  by  five 
exceptional  examples,  among 
which  is  a  Crucifixion,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Count  Strog- 
anoff  in  Rome,  and  a  panel 
showing  four  saints,  which  is 
probably  a  companion  to  a  frag- 
ment in  the  Hermitage.  There  is 
also  a  panel  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  eleventh  to  twelfth  cen- 
tury, which  comes  from  a  church 
at  Altotting  in  Germany.  An 
eleventh-century  casket,  showing 
putti  engaged  in  various  sports, 
represents  a  revival  of  the  Greek 
style  following  the  end  of  the 
iconoclastic  period,  although  se- 
cular art  in  general  had  not  suffered  the  eclipse  that 
for  two  centuries  had  obscured  ecclesiastical  art.  The 
collection  contains  a  magnificent  Crucifixion,  of  about 
the  same  period,  from  northern  France,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Lothair,  grandson  of  Charle- 
magne, to  the  Abbey  of  Maroilles  in  a.d.  831 .  In  it  and 
in  a  Belgian  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  veritable  dramatic  power  is  already  ap- 
parent; the  individual  stands  out  from  the  formal 
group,  and  there  is  a  well  rounded  relief,  instead  of 
the  flat,  closely  related  planes  of  the  Byzantine  style. 
While  the  two  groups  are  simultaneous  expressions 
of  Christian  art  they  indicate  the  inevitable  antithesis 
of  the  unchanging  East  and  more  enterprising  West. 


SHEFFIELD     CANDELABRA 
BY    MATTHEW    BOULTON 

OF  the  most  desired  period  of  Sheffield  plate,  and 
by  one  of  the  makers  most  highly  esteemed  to-day, 
is  the  pair  of  candelabra  by  Matthew  Boulton  of  Bir- 
mingham which  has  been  recently  shown  by  George 
J.  Alcorn  &  Co.  They  were  made  in  1785  and  bear 
the  crest  of  S.  J.  Farrar  of  Inglesborough,  Yorkshire. 
Standing  over  twenty-seven  inches  in  height,  they 
show  the  graceful  classic  style  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  developed  with  as  much  freedom  of  design  as 
though  they  were  of  solid  silver.  This  was  the  result  of 


PANAGIA  OR  SMALL  ICON  CARVED  IN  OLIVE 
WOOD  AND  SET  IN  SILVER-GILT  FILIGREE 
RUSSIAN  WORK  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


Boul ton's  own  contribution  to 
the  technique  of  the  making  of 
Sheffield  plate,  for  he  it  was  who 
perfected  the  application  of  a 
silver  thread  edge,  first  used  by 
Samuel  Roberts  and  George 
Cadman  to  cover  the  tell-tale 
line  of  copper  previously  visible 
wherever  the  plate  was  sheared. 
There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  perfection  of  detail  in  Boul- 
ton's  work  and  the  crude  early 
pieces  on  which  the  'lapped 
edge,'  and  the  application  of  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  em- 
bossed ornament,  were  only  too 
obvious  concessions  to  necessity. 
Boulton  was  first  in  partner- 
ship with  Fothergill,  their  mark 
being  two  crowns;  he  later  es- 
tablished the  firm  of  Matthew 
Boulton  &  Co.,  whose  mark  was 
a  sunburst  device  which  appears 
in  a  brilliant  impression  on  the 
base  of  the  candelabra.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  1 784, 
the  platers  might  use  any  mark 
which  did  not  suggest  those  of  silver.  Before  this  time 
they  had  used  emblems  frankly  imitative  of  silver, 
which  naturally  brought  not  only  a  vigorous  protest 
from  the  silversmiths,  but  the  law  of  1773  which 
prevented  the  platers  from  using  any  mark  at  all.  The 
period  of  the  candelabra  was  one  in  which  Birming- 
ham took  the  lead  from  Sheffield  in  the  production 
of  plated  ware,  and  in  which,  because  of  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  industry,  it  was  granted  an  assay 
office  of  its  own.     (See  illustration  on  page  103.) 


A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  PANAGIA 

THE  small,  sixteenth-century  icon  which  is  repro- 
duced here  was  intended  to  be  worn  as  a  pendant 
around  the  neck  and  is  known  as  a  panagia;  it  is  an 
unusually  early  example,  although  late  specimens  of 
elaborate  character  are  not  uncommon.  This  beautiful 
little  piece  of  carving,  showing  the  Archangel  Michael, 
was  formerly  in  the  private  collection  of  the  Tsarina 
Alexandra.  It  is  at  present  in  a  group  of  early  icons  at 
the  Schaffer  Galleries. 

The  panagia  is  included  among  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  its  closest  approximation  in  the  west  of 
Europe  is  the  morse,  the  elaborately  jewelled  or  other- 
wise embellished  clasp  which  holds  the  cope.  The 
present  example,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  Archbishop  of  New  York,  was  worn  not  by  an 
ecclesiastic  but  by  a  soldier.  The  standing  figure  of 
Michael,  with  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  Jesus 
Christ  inscribed  on  his  shield,  is  in  the  pure  Byzantine 
tradition  which  was  faithfully  perpetuated  in  Russia. 
On  the  reverse  are  three  standing  figures  with  haloes 
and  the  inscription,  The  Three  Youths  of  Antiquity,  re- 
presenting the  three  companions  of  Daniel  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  The  silver-gilt  filigree  frame,  which  is  of  the 
same  period  as  the  carving,  is  set  with  alternating 
topazes,  turquoise  and  amber.  On  the  knop,  which 
has  a  single  link  instead  of  a  chain,  is  engraved  a 
head  of  Christ. 

There  are  many  nineteenth-century  examples  of 
the  enamelled  and  jewelled  panagia  worn  in  the 
Church,  showing  the  remarkable  craftsmanship  of 
that  period,  but  so  early  a  specimen  as  this  one  is  rare, 
while  the  artistry  of  the  low  relief  carving  has  both 
power  and  dignity  notwithstanding  the  almost  minia- 
ture scale  and  short  proportions  of  the  figure. 


THE    LARGER  FORM    OF 
THE  SHIELD-BACK  CHAIR 

THE  set  of  seven  side  chairs  and  one  armchair, 
which  recently  arrived  from  London  to  enter  a 
private  collection  through  Watson  &  Boaler  of 
Chicago,  represent  the 
finest  craftsmanship  of  the 
period  around  i  775.  As  one 
armchair  and  side  chair 
originally  belonging  to  the 
same  series  were  acquired 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  some  time  ago, 
their  place  has  been  taken 
by  two  reproductions  to 
complete  the  set  of  ten.  The 
outline  of  the  shield-back, 
and  the  many  variations 
of  splat  used  with  it,  were 
developed  along  slender, 
tapering  lines  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally light  type  of 
chair,  and  were  used  with 
equal  appropriateness  in 
the  more  substantially 
fashioned,  dining-room 
chair,  as  in  this  instance.  No 
more  feeling  of  support, 
or  greater  dignity  of  design, 
could  be  secured  by  the 
solid,  violin-shaped  splat  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period, 
or   the    interlaced    Gothic 


arches  and  ribbons  of  Chippendale,  than  by  this 
typical  late  eighteenth-century  design  which  so  many 
cabinetmakers  brought  to  perfection.  The  familiar 
classic  details  are  present,  the  urn,  drapery,  and 
paterae,  the  guilloche,  acanthus  leaf,  and,  very 
minutely  indeed,  at  the  base  of  the  urn,  the  shell 
inherited  from  an  earlier  period.  The  carving  is  of  the 
finest  quality  and  secures  a  greater  variation  of  light 
and  shadow  through  the  preponderance  of  concave 
over  convex  surfaces.  The  seats  have  been  uphol- 
stered in  horsehair,  following  the  original  covering 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
examples.  In  Hepplewhite's  Guide,  horsehair  either 
'plain,  striped  or  chequered'  is  recommended  for 
chairs  of  this  type,  as  noted  in  Macquoid  and  Ed- 
wards's Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (Vol.  I,  p.  255) 
where  an  armchair  of  this  series  is  reproduced. 


MONTREAL    COLLECTOR 
ACQUIRES     A     CEZANNE 

AT  an  exhibition  of  'Renoir  and  his  Contempor- 
aries' in  the  gallery  of  W.  Scott  &  Sons  in  Mont- 
real last  spring,  Cezanne's  Auvers  sur  Oise  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Chipman  of  that  city. 
This  landscape  was  painted  in  the  period  1882-85,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Ambroise  Vollard. 
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which  recur  so  continually 
in  the  work  of  those  ob- 
scure productive  years. 


BIRDS   OF  AMERICA 
IN      PORCELAIN 


TN 


AUVERS  SUR  OJSE  :  LANDSCAPE   BY  CEZANNE,  ACQUIRED   BY   MR. 
FROM    AN    EXHIBITION    OF  'RENOIR    AND    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES' 


Had  Cezanne  been  less  dynamic  a  genius,  trans- 
muting what  he  took  from  the  past  and  from  his  con- 
temporaries, he  might  have  been  remembered  as  an 
eclectic.  But  he  did  not  simply  combine  what  he 
learned  from  Courbet,  Poussin,  Delacroix,  and  the 
plein-airists;  he  transformed  it.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Auvers  countryside,  which  he  knew  so  intimately, 
he  shows,  too,  that  he  has  learned  something  from  the 
Japanese  in  the  sparing  use  of  detail  in  order  to 
create  certain  spatial  relations,  but  not  in  the  way 
of  Whistler  who  paraphrased  the  Orientals  with  his 
own  whimsical  elegance.  What  Whistler  took  from 
them  he  used  in  such  a  way  that  one  is  reminded  of  a 
very  fine  translation  from  a  foreign  language,  such  as 
Bayard  Taylor's  rendering  of  Faust,  but  Cezanne's 
application  of  Hokusai  is  like  Shakespeare's  use  of 
antiquity  for  his  Caesar  or  Troilus.  The  source  is  swal- 
lowed up,  assimilated.  Yet  the  debt  remains,  and  it  is 
not  far  to  seek,  in  this  Auvers  sur  Oise,  with  its  care- 
fully placed,  and  all  but  parsimonious  circle  of  trees 
which  measure  off  a  half  circle  in  front  of  a  patterned 
hillside,  imposing  a  hemisphere  of  emptiness  in  front 
of  a  rich  mass  of  detail.  The  assurance,  the  casualness, 
with  which  this  artless  effect  is  achieved,  makes  it  a 
picture  which  repays  familiarity  and  places  it  among 
the  finest  of  the  subjects  from  Auvers  and  its  environs 


AND    MRS.    MURRAY    CHIPMAN 
HEL')    BY     W.    SCOTT    &    SONS 


N  the  newly  opened  St. 
ames's  Galleries  which 
have  been  established  in 
East  Fifty-Third  Street  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Goode,  former- 
ly with  Arthur  S.  Vernay, 
there  has  been  shown  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Birds  of 
America  in  porcelain  by  the 
English  naturalist,  Dorothy 
Doughty.  These  remark- 
able little  figures,  perfect  in 
their  scientific  accuracy 
and  in  their  artistry  of 
colour  and  modelling,  in- 
spire the  hope  that  the 
series  may  be  an  extensive 
one.  The  two  subjects  now 
complete  are  the  Bluebird 
and  Goldfinch,  for  both  of 
which  Miss  Doughty  had 
living  models  sent  to  her 
English  studio,  after  finding  it  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  work  from  drawings  and  museum  specimens.  The 
bluebird  pair  cling  to  a  blossoming  apple  twig,  the 
goldfinch  rests  on  a  thistle,  his  mate,  on  the  companion 
piece,  partaking  of  the  thistle  seed  which  is  his  fav- 
ourite food.  The  perfection  of  texture  of  feathers, 
blossoms  and  leaves,  and  the  living  quality  of  move- 
ment, make  these  figures  ornamental  to  the  highest 
degree,  while  putting  entirely  to  shame  the  exotic 
porcelain  birds  of  traditional  type  which  have  long 
been  a  stock  motif  for  the  potter. 

Miss  Doughty's  models  have  been  executed  in  por- 
celain at  the  Roval  Worcester  Porcelain  factory,  whose 
craftsmen  she  has  supervised  at  every  step,  while  do- 
ing all  the  colouring  personally.  While  the  obvious 
comparison,  because  of  subject  and  the  naturalist's 
viewpoint,  is  with  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  the  real 
feeling  of  Miss  Doughty's  porcelains  is  rather  that  of 
some  Ming  painter's  Bird  on  a  Bough,  a  classic  subject 
for  the  Chinese  brush.  The  same  tenderness  of  touch 
is  there,  a  quality  lacking  in  the  coldly  brilliant  style 
of  the  American  naturalist. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  sympathy  with  her  sub- 
jects has  precluded  any  attempt  at  art  sophistication 
or  stylization,  her  sole  concern  being  a  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  living  species,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


CROSS-SHAPED,  EMBROIDERED  ORPHREY  FROM  A  CHASUBLE 
ENGLISH  :  CIRCA     1300  A.D.  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUM  I   M 


MORE    TREASURES    FOR    THE    NATION 

FURTHER  welcome  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Collections. 
Rich  as  the  department  of  textiles  already  is  in 
early  ecclesiastical  embroideries,  nothing  finer  has 
come  down  to  us  than  the  orphrey,  dating  from  about 
1300,  which  has  just  been  presented  by  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund.  This  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
needlework  renowned  throughout  Europe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  as  Opus  Anglicanum,  eagerly  sought  and  highly 
valued.  It  is  divided  into  panels  representing  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  wrought  in  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver 
thread.  Though  its  earlier  history  is  unknown,  it  was 
lately  a  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
of  Marnhull,  Dorset.  It  is  entirely  unrestored  and  its 
condition  is  virtually  unblemished. 

Through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Amyand  John  Hall, 
barrister-at-law,  the  Museum  has  acquired  two  Chin- 
ese paintings  on  glass  each  measuring  76^  in.  by  46I 
in.,  the  largest  known  to  us.  The  subjects  are  believed 
to  represent  either  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung  or  his 
son  Chia  Ch'ing,  and  a  consort  with  court  attendants, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  old  Summer  Palace  (Yiian-Ming- 
Yuan),  destroyed  in  i860.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
summer  and  winter  season  respectively,  and  in  one  is 
recognizable  a  view  of  the  Wan  Shou  Shan  hill.  They 
are  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  Castiglione,  and  were,  it  is  believed, 
painted  expressly  for  Richard  Hall  grandfather  of  the 
donor),  one-time  Chief  Supercargo  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  China.  The  frames  are  English,  of  so- 
called  verre  eglomise  work  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  same  source  comes  an  ivory  model  of  a 
Chinese  General's  pleasure-barge,  2  ft.  4  in.  in  length, 
designed  to  run  about  by  clock-work.  It  excites  ad- 
miration from  the  amazing  technical  skill  displayed  in 
the  elaborate  carving  which  resembles  fine  lace. 

Other  gifts  include  three  carved  armorial  panels, 
one  of  Greek  marble  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter, 
Budrin  Halicarnassus.i,  late  fifteenth  century,  and 
two  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  work,  presented  by 
Sir  George  Hill,  K.C.B.,  late  Director  of  the  British 
Museum.  A  pair  of  classically  designed  Sheffield  Plate 
sauce  boats  with  covers,  by  Matthew  Boulton  and 
John  Fothergill,  with  the  Birmingham  hall-mark  for 
1776-7,  were  given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Horn;  a  Regency 
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Wheel  Barometer  of 
fine  quality,  made  by 
John  Russell  of  Falkirk, 
has  been  acquired  by 
the  Department  of 
Woodwork.  Some  speci- 
mens of  textile  weaving 
and  embroidery  and  a 
circular  pavilion  in 
turned  ivory,  fashioned 
by  Nathaniel  Engle- 
heart,  the  second  son 
of  George,  the  minia- 
turist, presented  by  the 
maker's  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Sprott,  com- 
plete an  unusually  good 
harvest  for  the  month. 


JEWELLED  RELICS 
OF     TS ARDOM 

P  INCE  the  two  arti- 


cles on  Faberge  and 
his  Imperial  Easter  Eggs 
made  for  the  last  of  the 
Tsars  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  in  1934, 
much  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  his  exquisite 
craftsmanship,  and  that  of  his  workmasters.  Examples 
by  the  master's  own  hand  are  in  high  favour  and  eagerly 
sought.  In  the  production  of  jewelled  and  enamelled 
bibelots  only  the  most  precious  materials  are  used, 
in  alliance  with  the  most  consummate  technical  skill. 
At  the  house  of  Fredk.  Berry  Ltd.,  may  be  seen 
several  of  these  cherished  objets  d'art,  one  of  which 
we  illustrate.  This  is  described  as  having  been  the 
personal  property  of  the  Tsar,  used  by  him  as  an 
ornament  on  his  writing  table.  It  takes  the  form  of 
an  Imperial  Triumphal  Column  in  solid  gold  of  two 
colours,  from  which  was  formerly  suspended  a  minia- 
ture of  the  late  Tsarina.  Another  example  of  Faberge's 
virtuosity  is  a  paper  knife  shaped  as  a  scimitar.  The 
handle  is  of  solid  gold  inset  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  large  Persian  turquoise  in- 
scribed with  the  words  'Victory  through  Allah!'  in 
Persian  script.  This  piece  was  the  prized  gift  of  an 
Oriental  potentate,  and  like  the  gold  column  bears 
the  impress  of  Faberge  himself.  Among  the  jewelled 
toys  at  Messrs.  Berry's  is  a  gold  Louis  XVI  snuff- 
box, a  spring  in  which  releases  a  brightly-plumed 
singing  bird.  Messrs.  Fredk.  Berry,  established  so 
long  ago  as  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  in  Jermyn 
Street,  have  opened  new  premises  at  25  Piccadilly. 


RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  COLUMN  IN 
SOLID  GOLD,  BY  FABERGE  AT 
FREDK.     BERRY'S,      PICCADILLY 


RARE    OLD    ENGLISH    FURNITURE 

IN  the  handsome,  if  somewhat  labyrinthine  galleries 
of  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge,  at  26  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  is  to  be  seen  an  assemblage  of  pieces  of  early 
English  furniture  of  the  finest  procurable  quality. 
These  have  been  specially  selected  from  a  large  stock 
and  placed  on  view  with  rare  objets  d'art  to  form  a 
Summer  Exhibition  of  exceptional  attractions.  The 
ensemble  is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  imparting  to  the  visitor 
an  agreeable  sensation  of  wealth  and  culture.  Of  the 
many  fine  Chippendale  pieces,  we  reproduce  a  two- 
chair  back  mahogany  settee  of  unique  design,  the 
wood  of  which,  for  all  its  delicacy  and  appearance  of 
lightness  is  of  unusual  depth  and  solidity.  Its  condition 
is  perfect.  Matching  it  in  high  quality  is  a  pair  of  very 
rare  Chippendale  lanterns,  each  33  in.  high,  richly 
carved  with  leaf  and  volute  motifs,  and  having  scrolled 
supporting  brackets.  Made  probably  for  a  City  com- 
pany is  a  William  and  Mary  marquetry  clock  of  great 
size  in  walnut,  its  height  8  ft.  5  in.  and  its  greatest  width 
2  ft.  9  in.  At  the  top  is  a  pediment  with  carved  figures, 
twisted  columns  support  a  dentilled  cornice,  the  body, 
of  inverted  lyre-shape,  stands  upon  a  deeply  stepped 
base.  The  clock  itself  is  the  work  of  Samuel  Coventry 
Watson,  admitted  to  the  Clock  Makers  Company  in 
1692,  and  described  by  F.  J.  Britten  as  'inventor  and 
maker  of  a  curious  piece  of  clockwork.'  The  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  case  make  it  comparable  in  its  kind 
with  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware,  which  at  one  time  stood 
in  these  same  galleries.  A  rare  blue  lacquer  bureau 
cabinet  in  the  Chinese  taste  and  of  Queen  Anne  date 
claims  detailed  attention.  The  decorations  in  gold, 
which  cover  it,  represent  persons  of  quality  approach- 
ing a  palace,  hunting  and  garden  scenes,  trees  and 
flowers.  The  upper  part  is  enclosed  by  folding  doors 
having  original,  shaped  and  bevelled  silver  mirror 
plates.  This  is  a  tall  piece  measuring  from  the  top  of  its 
pediment  8  ft.  4  in.  Some  very  fine  Indian  work  is 
incorporated  in  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  cab- 
inets of  great  interest.  A  couple  of  ivory-inlaid  panels 
depicting  hunting  scenes  have  been  cut  up  to  form 
the  drawer  fronts.  Folding  doors  cover  these  and  the 
whole  rest  upon  stands  with  high  cabriole  legs  carved 
at  the  knees  and  terminating  in  claw  and  ball  feet. 

In  the  oak  room,  among  its  many  attractions,  is  an 
Elizabethan  buffet,  of  unusually  fine  proportions,  be- 
ing wider  in  relation  to  its  height  than  is  commonly 
seen,  its  cupboard  between  canted  sides  is  inlaid  with 
richly  coloured  woods.  This  is  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  specimen,  notable  further  for  the  fine  crafts- 
manship shown  in  its  carving.  In  this  room  is  a  pair 
of  Brescian  pistols,  circa  1635,  of  extremely  fine  qual- 
ity, the  butts  of  richly  chased  and  pierced  steel,  the 
barrels  signed  by  Lazzarino  Cominazzo  and  the  lock 
plates  also  signed  by  the  maker.  Eighty  well-selected 
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items  from  this  collection  are  described  in  a  well-pro- 
duced and  informing  catalogue.  The  needlework  and 
tapestry  fabrics  of  which  this  house  possesses  some  re- 
markable specimens  dating  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  described  on  another  occasion. 


CHINESE   WARES   AND   LACQUERS 

LACQUERED  furniture  from  the  Ming  Dynasty 
to  the  period  of  Chi'en  Lung  occupies  the  first  of 
the  galleries  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  Chinese  works 
of  art  arranged  by  John  Sparks  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs  C.  T.  Loo  of  Paris,  at  128  Mount  Street,  W.  Of 
the  various  kinds  of  lacquer,  the  Coromandel  type,  in 
which  the  wood  is  cut  out  deeply  and  filled  with  col- 
oured pigment,  is  used  largely  in  folding  screens,  often 
as  many  as  twelve  panels  conjoined  and  frequently  of 
gorgeous  colouring.  A  small  twelve-fold  screen  with  a 
design  of  birds  and  flowers  represents  the  Ming  period 
and  three  of  various  sizes  that  of  K'ang  Hsi.  Leather 
lacquer,  so-called  from  its  semblance  to  the  surface 
quality  and  texture  of  leather,  is  used  to  decorate  tables, 
stools,  chairs,  screens,  boxes,  and  other  articles. 
Examples  of  both  Ming  and  K'ang  Hsi  dates  are  here 
displayed  with  other  furniture  in  red,  gold  and  black 
lacquer.  Always  something  new  seems  to  come  out  of 
China,  that  apparently  inexhaustible  treasury  of  the 
arts.  A  magnificent 
Shang-Yin  Kuei  (?  1 766 
-1 122  B.C.)  here  illus- 
trated, of  circular  form 
with  two  handles  is 
perhaps  the  finest  and 
certainly  the  earliest 
of  the  bronzes  on  view. 
The  pottery  and  por- 
celain section  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  out- 
of-the-way  specimens. 
T'ang  horses  of  excep- 
tional size  vie  with  the 
fine  sculptures,  among 
which  is  a  Horse's 
head  carved  in  grey 
stone  (Wei  Dynasty) 
of  astonishing  realism, 
and  two  bronze 
Khmer  Buddha  heads 
in  sandstone  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Very  fine 
pieces  of  Celadon, 
Sung  wares,  Ming  blue 
and  white,  Families 
Rose  and  Verte,  Jade 


and  other  valuable  hardstone  carvings  and  Cloisonne 
treasures  make  up  an  exhibition  of  rare  fascination. 


A    PAINTER    OF    NIGHTMARES 

A  WELCOME  visitant  to  London,  as  represented 
in  a  series  of  nearly  a  hundred  paintings  and 
etchings  at  The  Leicester  Galleries,  is  the  Baron  James 
Ensor.  Born  in  Ostend  seventy-six  years  ago,  of 
English  parents,  Ensor  has  passed  nearly  all  his  life 
above  the  little  shop  in  which  his  father  sold  sea-shells, 
and  where,  so  we  understand,  the  business  of  marine 
products  and  souvenirs  is  still  carried  on.  Many 
publications  testify  to  the  high  rank  accorded  him. 
The  first  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  illustrated  mono- 
graph issued  by  La  Plume  in  1899,  a  year  signalized  by 
the  great  picture  Christ's  Entry  into  Brussels  in  i8gg, 
which  still  adorns  his  studio.  In  1930,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, the  King  of  the  Belgians  created  him  a  Baron,  in 
recognition  of  his  fame  and  achievements  as  an  artist. 
Ensor's  early  training  was  received  at  the  Brussels 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old  he  founded,  with  others,  the  Societe  des  Vingt, 
though  he  appears  to  have  shocked  his  fellow-mem- 
bers by  the  audacity  of  the  picture  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  Flemish  landscape,  its  woods,  its  wind- 
mills and  its  foreshore  represent  the  sunny  side  of  his 
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A  collection  of  English  Colour  Prints  is  held 
separately  in  an  upstairs  room.  All  are  carefully 
selected  specimens.  Two  of  the  scarcest  are  Juvenile 
Retirement  and  Children  Bathing,  engraved  in  colour 
mezzotint  by  James  Ward,  R.A.,  after  John  Hoppner, 
R.A.  The  latter,  which  depicts  the  children  of  Hopp- 
ner bathing,  we  reproduce.  The  original  painting  be- 
longs to  the  Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia.  Per- 
haps the  most  coveted  of  all  colour  mezzotints  is  the 
well-known  but  extremely  rare  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland,  Bart.,  by  William  Ward,  A.R.A.,  after 
Hoppner.  A  magnificent  impression  is  that  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sabin,  in  the  finest  possible  condition. 


BRONZI    Kill    WITH  TWO  HANDLES  :  SILVER  AND  GREEN  PATINA 
SHANG-YIN  DYNASTY  :  JOHN  SPARKS'  EXHIBITION,  MOUNT  ST.,  W. 


nature,  but  his  more  characteristic  mood  is  one  of 
gruesome  diablerie.  Grotesque  nightmare  forms, 
masks,  skeletons,  combats  of  demons,  sorceries,  and 
witches'  sabbaths  exercise  upon  this  singular  painter  a 
continued  erethism  of  the  brain,  nourished  upon  his 
readings  of  Poe,  Baudelaire,  Hoffman  and  other 
writers  of  the  macabre,  and  by  such  painters  as 
Hieronymus  Bosch,  Callot,  Goya  and  Felicien  Rops. 
In  his  daemonic  fever  of  invention  he  even  goes  fur- 
ther. His  mind  is  haunted  by  recollections  of  dream 
visitations  and  stimulated  by  lugubrious  and  funeste 
compositions  for  the  organ  upon  which  he  plays  as  a 
master.  The  demons  who  'turlupinent'  him  and  take 
him  by  the  hand  he  knows  by  name.  Perhaps  all  this 
is  the  result  of  the  impress  upon  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion of  the  visage  of  the  redoubtable  'Kate-Mous- 
tache,' the  square-faced  dwarf  Pierre  Flacon  and 
other  frequenters  of  Kate's  cabaret  'Cul-de-Sac'  in  the 
eigh teen-sixties.  As  a  painter,  Ensor's  work  reveals  a 
polychromatic  beauty,  lustrous  as  the  sea-shells,  red 
cabbages  and  marine  plants  which  often  provide  the 
subjects  for  his  still-life  pictures. 


ENGLISH   COLOUR   PRINTS 

WHAT  is  generally  accepted  as  the  finest  com- 
plete set  in  existence  of  Wheatley's  Cries  of  Lon- 
don may  be  seen  upon  the  walls  at  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Sabin's  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street.  This  series  came 
from  the  famed  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Coates  and  should  never  again  be  parted.  It  is  hard  to 
believe,  in  view  of  their  enormous  rise  in  value  that  as 
recently  as  1883,  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer  declared  that  a 
complete  set  will  readily  fetch  twenty  pounds,  and  if 
coloured,  thirty.  Collectors  well  know  the  difficulty 
and  cost  of  assembling  complete  sets  to-day.  The  rar- 
est plate  in  the  series,  by  the  way,  is  Turnips  and  Carrots, 
by  T.  Gaugain,  the  only  one  of  them  by  this  engraver. 


THE    MEN    OF    THE    TREES 

THAT  never  to  be  too  highly  commended  frater- 
nity, The  Men  of  the  Trees,  founded  by  Richard  St. 
Barbe  Baker,  is  now  in  its  twelfth  year.  Its  worthy  aim 
is  'to  develop  a  tree  sense  in  every  citizen  and  to  en- 
courage all  to  plant,  protect  and  love  trees  every- 
where.' The  society  issues  its  own  quarterly  magazine, 
The  Tree  Lover,  edited  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
of  Gibraltar,  Lonsdale  Ragg.  Dr.  Ragg's  activities  are 
so  extensive  and  varied  that  the  wonder  is  that  he  finds 
time  to  produce  so  vast  a  number  of  tree  drawings 
yearly.  These  are  no  mere  perfunctory  sketches,  but 
highly  wrought  pencil  studies,  so  scrupulously  exact 
in  detail  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  botanists  and 
sufficiently  broad  in  treatment  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  of  artists.  His  latest  exhibition  of  drawings, 
held  at  Walker's  Galleries,  1 18,  New  Bond  Street,  are 
beautiful  portraits  of  his  tree  friends,  all  of  them  from 
the  Mediterranean  countries  and  from  Portugal.  In 
an  adjacent  gallery,  Messrs.  Walker  have  staged  their 
annual  show  of  Early  English  Water-colours,  the 
thirty-second  of  the  series,  containing  some  of  remark- 
ably high  quality  and  including  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries. All  are  offered  at  tempting  prices. 


THE  WILFRED  BUCKLEY 
COLLECTION    OF   GLASS 

NEWS  has  just  been  received  of  a  still  further  acces- 
sion to  the  treasures  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  glass  vessels 
brought  together  by  the  late  Wilfred  Buckley,  C.B.E., 
who  died  in  October,  1933.  This  has  now  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Buckley,  in  memory  of 
her  husband.  By  this  gift,  numbering  over  six  hundred 
specimens,  the  Museum  collection  of  table  glass  now 
ranks  as  the  finest  of  any  in  the  world.  The  special 
importance  of  the  Buckley  gift  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  examples  are  signed  by  craftsmen  of  the 
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highest  reputation,  English,  Dutch  and  German. 
Among  these  are  the  English  enameller  Beilby,  the 
Dutch  diamond-engravers  Mooleyser  and  Heemskirk 
and  the  Germans  Johann  Schaper  of  Nuremberg  and 
Gottfried  Spiller  of  Potsdam.  The  Dutch  stipple-en- 
gravers Greenwood,  Wollf  and  Schouman  (among 
others),  whose  work  was  the  subject  of  published 
studies  of  considerable  value  by  Mr.  Buckley  himself, 
are  represented  by  magnificent  examples,  and  the 
collection  includes  Venetian,  French  and  German 
enamelled  glass  of  the  highest  quality,  fine  early  Ger- 
man roemer  and  extends  to  Islamic  and  Chinese  glass 
in  unique  specimens.  Amongst  the  English  pieces  are 
some  rare  masterpieces  of  Verzelini  and  Ravenscroft. 
Our  illustration  is  from  one  of  these,  engraved  with 
animals  and  arabesques  and  the  inscription  'John 
.  .  .  Jone  Dier'  and  dated  1581.  It  was  probably  made 
in  the  glass-house  of  Giacomo  Verzelini  and  stands 
8i  inches  high. 

American  visitors  will  be  specially  interested  in  this 
collection,  since  Wilfred  Buckley,  a  native  of  Birming- 
ham, was  the  son  of  an  American  mother  and  also 
married  an  American  wife.  He  spent  much  of  his  early 
life  in  the  States  and  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  hobby.  Not  only  did  he  rake  the  markets  of 
America,  but  sifted  those  of  practically  every  country 
in  Europe.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  Mr. 
Buckley  held  the  important  post  of  Director  of  Milk 
Supplies  in  England,  and  was  the  owner  of  a  famous 
model   dairy   known   as    Moundsmere    Manor   near 

Basingstoke.  The  col- 
lection is  housed  at  pre- 
sent in  Room  131  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Museum. 


AMY   ROBSART'S 

BEDSTEAD 


M 


WINK  GLASS,  WITH  DIAMOND 
ENGRAVED  ANIMALS,  ETC.,  AND 
INSCRIPTION 'JOHN  :  FONEDIER' 
VICTORIA    &    ALBERT    MUSEUM 


E SSRS.  GILL 
AND  REIGATE 
have  placed  on  view  at 
their  Galleries,  25  and 
26,  George  Street,  Han- 
over Square,  the  cele- 
brated Elizabethan  four- 
post  bedstead,  known  to 
antiquaries  as  the  Cum- 
nor  Bed.  It  was  formerly 
at  Cumnor  Place,  Berk- 
shire, the  original  home 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  tradition  associates 
it  with  the  name  of  Amy 
Robsart.  Though  it  has 
s  u  ff  e  red  a  certain 


CHILDREN    BATHING    :    MEZZOTINT   IN   COLODK    BY    [AMES   WARD 
AFTER  HOPPNEK  :  ENGLISH  COLOUR   I'RINIS      SAHIN  GALLERIES 


amount  of  restoration,  its  carving  is  particularly  good 
and  it  contains  some  unique  features,  one  of  which 
is  the  concealed  crucifix,  secreted  within  the  head 
board  owing  to  the  persecution  meted  out  to  those 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  in  Elizabeth's 
day.  Until  quite  recently  the  bedstead  was  at  Sudeley 
Clastic,  Winchcome,  where  it  has  stood  for  many  years. 

MR.  J.  (i.  MANX,  at  one  time  Assistant  Keeper 
of  the  Wallace  Gallery,  and  more  recently 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  a  valued 
contributor  to  The  Connoisseur,  has  returned  to  the 
Wallace  Gallery,  as  Keeper,  in  place  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Camp,  whose  decease  has  lately  been  announced. 

MESSRS.  THEODOR  FISCHER  announce  a 
series  of  important  sales  at  the  Galerie  Fischer, 
Lucerne,  from  September  1st  to  September  8th,  in- 
clusive. Particulars  are  given  in  our  advertisement 
pages,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  more 
interesting  relics  include  the  Collar  of  Wallenstein, 
and  the  Armoury  of  the  Count  of  Saxen-Altenbourg, 
which  is  to  be  dispersed  on  September  1st,  the  Col- 
lection Ruesch  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
including  a  fine  marble  antique,  Venus  Anadyomene; 
some  fine  furniture  from  aristocratic  Swiss  families; 
old  and  modern  paintings,  and  MSS.  autographs  and 
books  from  various  sources  on  September  7th  and  8th. 
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HERALDRY :  By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


X*i 


ARMS  OF  GEORGE  JEFFREYS.  BAROX  JEFFREYS  OF 
WEM,  AND  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND, 
UPON    A    SILVER    DISH,    PROBABLY    A  ROYAL  GIFT 


ARMS  ON  SALVER,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  C.  1710 

THESE  arms  can  only  be  those  of  Belcher  originally 
of  Guilsborough,  Northamptonshire,  and  later  of 
Warwickshire — or,  three  palets  gules  (engraved  as  azure) 
and  a  chief  vair.  Its  original  owner  was  either  Andrew 
Belcher  who  resided  and  died  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1 71 7,  being  a  Member  of  Council  from  1702 
to  1 71 7,  or  his  son  Jonathan  Belcher,  'Captain  General 
and  Governor  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Provinces  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire  and  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  same,'  to  quote  the  inscription  on  his 
portrait  engraved  by  the  younger  J.  Faber  in  1 734. 
He  was  born  on  January  8th,  168 1-2  and  died  at 
Elizabeth-Town  on  August  31st,  1757,  his  funeral  ser- 
mon being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  A  brief 
biography  of  the  Governor  may  be  found  in  the  Bel- 
cher Papers  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  On  his  death  his  property  passed  to  his  elder 
son  Andrew  Belcher  (1 706-1 771),  and  the  initials  A  B, 
engraved  on  the  underside  of  the  salver  may  be  either 
his  or  more  probably  his  grandfather's.  On  Andrew's 
death  the  family  estates  passed  to  Jonathan's  second 
and  favourite  son,  Jonathan  Belcher  (1710-1776), 
Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia  and  later  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Province,  from  whom  was  descended 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher  (1799- 1877).  After  his 
retirement  from  the  Navy  the  Admiral  took  up  liter- 
ary work  and  died  in  this  country.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  this  piece  of  plate  being  in  England. 


ARMS    ON    SILVER    DISH    :   LONDON 

THESE  arms  should  read — 1st,  ermine,  a  lion  sable 
and  a  canton  sable  charged  with  a  mullet  (here  an 
eight-pointed  star)  for  difference  (for  Jeffreys  of  Acton,  co. 
Denbigh) ;  2nd,  azure,  a  lion  or;  3rd,  gules,  afess  or  be- 
tween three  horses'1  heads  erased  argent;  4th,  azure,  a  leopard 
or;  5th,  ermine,  a  lion  azure;  6th,  gules,  three  chevronels 
argent.  C.  A  demi-lion  or,  holding  a  laurel  wreath  proper. 
They  are  the  arms  and  crest  of  George  Jeffreys, 
created  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  in  1685,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  arch-villain  of  the  Bloody  Assize,  a  man 
eternally  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  abuse  of  office. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  John  Jeffreys  of  Acton. 

The  helmet,  though  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be 
that  of  a  baron,  is,  from  the  absence  of  a  baron's 
coronet,  seemingly  intended  to  be  that  of  an  esquire. 
As  a  young  man  Jeffreys  was  not  wealthy  enough  to 
have  owned  so  magnificent  a  piece  of  plate;  indeed, 
his  education  was  only  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  a  relative.  The  absence  of  hall-marks 
suggests  that  this  dish  was  either  a  gift  from  Royalty 
or  from  some  public  body.  When  in  1678  he  became 
Recorder  to  the  City  of  London  he  was  already  a 
knight.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  mark  his  promotion 
to  the  post  of  solicitor-general  to  His  Royal  Highness 
James,  Duke  of  York,  in  September  1677,  before  he 
received  his  knighthood  (September  14th,  1677).  It 
was  probably  a  gift  from  his  Royal  patron. 


CREST   ON   CUPBOARD,   c.   1520 

THE  crest  of  a  demi-dragon  associated  with  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  repeated 
initial  M  would  at  the  period  to  which  this  cupboard 
belongs  only  be  appropriate  to  Don  Diego  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Duke  of  Infantado,  elected  to  the  Order 
at  the  Chapter  of  15 19. 


ARMS  OF  ESTMOND— 
ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA 

YOUR  problem  will  involve  a  lot  of  research 
which  will  be  both  expensive  and  probably  un- 
profitable. Most  of  the  quarters  about  which  you 
enquire  are  borne  by  dozens  of  families;  the  seventh 
only  can  be  attributed  with  certainty — azure,  a  paschal 
lamb  or  for  Duntze  of  Rockbere  House  and  Playford, 
co.  Devon,  Bart. 
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ARMS  AND  INSCRIPTION  ON 
SILVER      PORRINGER,      1699 

THE  arms  and  crest  are  those  of  Bowes  of  Streat- 
lam  Castle,  co.  Durham.  There  being  no  cadency 
mark  the  owner  was  probably  Sir  William  Bowes, 
temp.  William  and  Mary.  The  John  Bowes  of  the  in- 
scription was  Sir  William's  brother,  Rector  of  Elwick, 
co.  Durham,  1701  to  17 15.  From  1 715  to  1721  John 
Bowes,  S.T.P.,  was  Rector  of  Bishops  Wearmouth  and 
Prebendary  of  the  first  stall  at  Durham.  He  died  at  the 
end  of  1 724,  his  will  being  proved  at  Durham,  January 
31st,  1725. 

Thomas  Rud  or  Rudd  (1668- 1733),  the  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Stockton  and  educated  at  Durham  Gram- 
mar School,  where  he  subsequently  became  Master, 
1 697- 1 699.  From  1699  to  1 710  he  was  Master  of  New- 
castle Grammar  School.  In  171  1  he  became  Vicar  of 
St.  Oswald,  Durham,  and  Librarian  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  In  1728  he  was  collated  Prebendary  of  the 
fifth  stall  at  Ripon. 


ARMS  ON  COMMONWEALTH  PORRINGER 

NO  tinctures  are  shown,  but  these  coats  of  arms 
should  read — gules,  three  lions  gardant  or,  over  one  a 
canton  or  charged  with  afrette  gules  (granted  in  1647  by 
Ulster  to  Bryan  Jones  of  Dublin)  impaling  argent,  a 
chevron  between  three  roses  gules  (for  White  of  Ireland). 
Bryan  Jones  of  Dublin  was  granted  lands  in  Ireland 
by  King  James  I  in  1622.  He  was  M.P.  for  Baltimore 
from  1639  to  1649,  and  was  Auditor  of  War.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  (d.  1681 ),  daughter  of  Walter  White  of 
Pitcherstown,  co.  Kildare.  From  him  are  descended 
the  Jones's  of  Bealanamore,  co.  Dublin,  and  of  Head- 
fort,  co.  Leitrim. 
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\KMs    VND  CREST  OF  BOWES   OF  STREATLAM    CASTLE, 
CO.    DURHAM    :    UPON    A    SILVER    PORRINGER    OF    1699 


MARKS   AND    CREST   ON    PEWTER    PLATES 

THE  crest  of  a  buWs  head  within  a  ducal  coronet  was 
used  by  the  Manners,  Neville,  Radclyffe,  Bettes, 
Bragge,  Buckley  and  other  families.  The  mark  on  this 
plate  is  that  of  Robert  Nicholson  of  London,  Master 
of  the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1725.  He  was  given 
leave  to  strike  it  in  1686/7.  Your  second  mark  is  quite 
unreadable  from  your  rubbing.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  Dudleys  did  not  live  at  Witley  Court, 
Worcestershire,  during  the  eighteenth  century;  it  was 
at  that  time  the  property  of  the  Foleys.  In  any  case, 
the  name  appears  on  your  rubbing  as  Willey  Court. 
Your  last  mark  is  unrecorded.  Valuations  must  be 
arranged  with  the  Enquiry  Department  of  The  Con- 
noisseur, a  preliminary  fee  of  five  shillings  accompany- 
ing the  enquiry. 


INS  KIPTION     ON      SILVER      PORRINGER      BEARING 
ARMS  OF  BOWES.  STREATLAM  CASTLE,  I  0.  DURHAM 


ARMS    ON    SALVER— DUNKELD,    PERTH 

THE  number  of  marks  on  your  silver  salver  and  the 
date  letter  prove  it  to  have  been  made  in  1 745-6 
(not  Victorian  as  you  suggested),  the  maker  being 
Henry  Morris,  entered  in  1739-40.  The  arms — sable, 
three  leopards  between  two  bendlets  argent,  a  trefoil  slipped 
in  chief  for  difference — are  those  of  Browne  of  London, 
recorded  in  1633-4  (Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  MS.  1358,  fo. 
6 ib).  The  same  arms  but  with  two  trefoils  ermine  were 
used  by  Browne  of  Woodsmore,  co.  Hertford. 

I  regret  I  cannot  read  your  sketch  of  the  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  If  you  will  send  me  a  photograph  of  the 
arms  it  is  possible  I  may  be  able  to  identify  for  you  the 
alliance  which  is  indicated:  without  a  photograph  I 
fear  that  an  identification  will  be  quite  impossible. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that  he   does   not   necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


IDENTIFICATION 
OF   MINIATURE 

(No.  949) 

Sir, — The  Minia- 
ture, a  photograph 
of  which  is  enclosed, 
was  painted  by  Peter 
Paillon  in  1800,  and 
was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in 
that  year.  I  would 
be  much  interested 
if  any  of  your  read- 
ers could  give  me 
information  as  to 
the  identity  of  the 
person  portrayed  in 
this  miniature,  which  is  in  my  possession. — Enquirer. 


MINIATURE    PORTRAIT  BY  PAILLON 
IDENTITY    OF    SUBJECT    REQUIRED 


longing  to  the  Chinese  Government,  and  is  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver. — Gustav  Pilster,  Kurfurstendamm, 
162:  Berlin-Halensee. 


INFORMATION   ON    PICTURE  (No.  951) 


Sir, — I  would  be  much  in- 
terested to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  throw  light  up- 
on the  subject  and  painter  of 
the  picture  here  reproduced 
(No.  951).  It  was  purchased 
by  my  grandfather  about 
1837  as  a  Head  of  St.  Peter  by 
Van  Dyck,  and  has  been  cut,  I 
am  informed,  from  a  larger 
canvas. — Edith  M.  Wood, 
Warnford  Cottage,  Warnford, 
Southampton. 


HEAD  CUT  FROM  CANVAS 
INFORMATION     WANTED 


INFORMATION   OF    PICTURE    (No.    950) 

Sir, — I  would  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  a  picture 
o^ Mrs.  MacRae  and  Two  Children  (see  illustration).  The 
painting,  which  was  shown  in  an  exhibition  of  Rae- 
burn  in  London,  was  reported  to  have  gone  after- 
wards to  America,  but  is,  I  believe,  at  present  in 
Britain.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Maddison  family  of  Purtney  Hall,  Spilsby,  Lin- 
colnshire, by  whom  it  was  sold  (perhaps)  to  Capt. 
Spender  Clay  of  Lingfield. — Mrs.  MacRae-Gil- 
strap,  Baltimore,  Otter  Ferry,  Argyll. 


CHINESE   BRONZES    (No.    945) 

Sir, — In  response  to  Mrs.  A.  K.  Woodward's  en- 
quiry concerning  Chinese  Bronzes,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  the  wine  vessel  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  the  one  in  my  possession  are  of  the  same 
type.  According  to  old  Chinese  literature  on  bronzes 
there  must  have  been  yet  more  objects  of  this  type. 
Also  amongst  the  early  bronzes  there  are  pairs;  there 
was,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  Chou  vessels  in  the  Dr. 
Burchardt  auction,  which  took  place  in  Berlin  last 
year,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  pair  of  Chou  bronzes 
in  the  David  Weil  collection  in  Paris. 

My  Hu  is  more  accurately  worked  than  the  one  be- 


MRS.  ALEX.   MacRAE,   N&E    HARV1E    AND    CHILDREN,   THOMAS- 
1NJ.    AND   (.')   JAMES   :    BY    RAEBURN  :   INFORMATION    DESIRED 
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THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

('  The  Face  of  Britain  '  Series) 
By  Hugh  Quigley 
Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  Robert  M.  Adam 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

HE  is  a  bold  author  who  aspires  to  tread  the 
heather  Mr.  Seton  Gordon  has  trod;  nor,  we 
think,  is  Mr.  Quigley  well  equipped  for  such 
an  attempt.  Not  that  his  book  is  without  originality 
and  interest:  it  possesses  both,  and  the  writer  has  a 
keen  eye  for  the  griefs  incident  to  the  present  national 
frustration  of  the  Highland  people,  who,  he  justly  re- 
marks, '  cannot  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  producing 
fine  things  when  there  is  some  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  with  some  guidance,  their  contribution  to  the  arts 
could  be  immensely  increased.' 

Where  Mr.  Quigley  fails  is  in  his  contempt  for  the 
history  and  folklore  of  the  country,  and  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  believing  the  latter  to  be  'not  essential, 
on  the  whole,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Highland 
landscape  and  the  Highland  spirit' :  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  it  more  essential  than  throughout  Scotland. 
A  writer  who  is  'simply  not  interested'  in  Ossian,  and 
who  'is  not  sure  that  even  the  historical  associations, 
and  particularly  the  history  of  the  Young  Pretender's 
adventures,  have  the  force  of  attraction  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  they  had  some  years  ago,'  is  immeasurably 
far  from  'the  Highland  spirit' ;  for 
these  dreams,  these  memories,  are 
the  heart-roots  of  the  Highland 
race.  To  find,  in  the  Hebrides, 
'the  musings  of  Fiona  MacLeod' 
unreal,  is  to  be  deaf  to  the  music 
of  the  Western  seas. 

To  turn  to  Mr.  Adam's  photo- 
graphy is  a  delight.  These  illustra- 
tions are  a  lovely  reflection  of  this 
incomparable  country. — C.R.C. 

MODERN   CHINESE   POETRY 

Translated  by   Harold   Acton  and 

Ch'en  Shih-hsiang 

(London:  Gerald  Duckworth  &  Co. 

Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

HERE,  in  a  tastefully  produced 
volume,  we  have  specimens 
translated  of  fifteen  'modern'  Chi- 
nese poets,  with  biographical  notes 
and   an  Introductory  Essay  by 


Mr.  Acton.  The  adoption  for  literary  use  of  'the 
plain  language  of  the  people' — the  Pai  Hua,  as  the 
Chinese  vernacular  is  called — was  an  obviously  ne- 
cessary development,  and  would  doubtless  have  proved 
as  beneficial  to  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  as 
did  the  rise  of  'the  vulgar  tongue'  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  Italian.  Unhappily  the  creative  move- 
ment in  China  has  been  (if  we  are  to  believe  this  book) 
vitiated  in  embryo  and  stultified  at  birth  by  the  ex- 
traneous influence  of  decadent  European  models, 
which  has  prevented  a  normal  artistic  evolution,  and 
given  China  nothing  that  is  either  Chinese  or  Euro- 
pean. Nor  has  this  'modern'  Chinese  literature,  of 
which  Mr.  Acton's  interpretations  are  probably  faith- 
ful, the  essential  qualities  either  of  poetry  or  prose. 
The  deliberate  artificiality  of  this  'bastard'  genre  is 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Feng  Fei-ming  in  a  dialogue  'On 
Modern  Poetry,'  here  published:  'So  what  I  think  is 
this:  if  we  want  to  distinguish  our  new  poetry  from 
the  old  we  should  make  its  content  poetical  and  its 
language  prosaic.  ...  If  our  new  poetry  is  to  pros- 
per, we  shall  certainly  have  a  newer  and  more  vital 
prose  than  we  can  imagine.'  The  Dressing  Table  is  a 
fair  sample  of  Mr.  Feng  Fei-ming's  'new  poetry'  (or 
'vital  prose'  ?) : 

'In  a  dream  I  dreamt  I  was  a  mirror, 

Sinking  down  in  the  sea-deeps  it  still 
remains  a  mirror; 

If  it  were  taken  away  by  a  girl, 
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She  would  put  it  on  her  dressing  table. 

Because  this  is  a  dressing  table, 

Sorrows  should  not  be  here.' 
Of  the   writers   represented    Mr.    Li   Kwang-ti'en 
appears  to  us  by  far  the  most  sincere  and  gifted.  His 
stanzas  Over  the  Bridge  prove  him   to  be   'a  genuine 
pastoral  poet,'  as  he  is  described. — C.R.C. 


THE   GOOD   NEW   DAYS 

By  Marjorie  and  (the  late)  C.  H.  B.  Quennell 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford.  6s.  net) 

HAVING  brought  their  History  of  Everyday  Things 
in  England  up  to  the  present  day  *  the  Quennells 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  future.  They  argue 
that  if  The  Good  New  Days  are  to  come,  the  younger 
generation  should  know  something  of  the  problems 
which  it  will  have  to  face ;  so  they  have  traced  mod- 
ern developments  in  agriculture,  town  planning, 
finance,  manufacturing  and  government,  showing  the 
influence  these  developments  will  have  on  the  future. 
Farming  may  become  mechanized  and  scientific,  but 
problems  such  as  whether  we  are  to  grow  or  import 
our  food  supplies,  and  how  we  will  procure  them  in 
time  of  war  still  remain.  In  slum  clearance  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  re-housing  is  apt  to  send  up  the 
rates  to  such  a  degree  that  progress  is  retarded.  Are 
bungalows  and  villas  of  dismal  similarity  going  to  con- 
tinue to  spread  over  the  country?  Or  will  the  English- 
man of  the  future,  like  so  many  people  on  the  Con- 
tinent to-day,  be  content  to  forgo  his  'rugged  indivi- 
dualism' for  the  comforts  and  economies  of  modern 
flats?  And,  of  course,  if  Englishmen  do  decide  'to  live 
in  common,'  large  sections  of  the  countryside  will  be 
saved  from  the  jerry-builder.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  aeroplane  upon  town  planning?  What  is  to  be 
the  future  of  democracy  in  a  machine  age?  How  can 
the  unemployed  be  absorbed  into  industry?  These  are 
only  some  of  the  problems  the  authors  put  before 
their  young  readers.  And  working  on  the  assumption 
that  everything  in  'the  present  is  rooted  in  tradition 
and  the  past'  they  have  concluded  each  of  their 
chapters  with  a  historical  summary.  Obviously,  The 
Good  New  Days  can  be  read  with  profit  by  those,  also, 
who  are  no  longer  the  'younger  generation.'  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  with  101  photographs,  of  which  the 
first  is  a  weird  panorama  of  New  York  seen  from  the 
air — 'The  Modern  Metropolis' — and  the  last,  a  grue- 
some scene  of  bank  clerks  at  'gas  drill,'  entitled  'Awful 
Anticipation.'  Between  these  horrid  manifestations  of 
'modern  civilization'  are  displayed  scenes  of  every 
variety,  from  cornfield  to  factory,  illustrative  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  text. — B.I.W. 
*  Reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur,  September  1935. 


BOOKCRAFTS   AND   BOOKBINDING 

By  John  Mason 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

WHILE  based  upon  bookcraft  courses  intended 
for  use  in  .schools,  the  exercises  prepared  by  Mr. 
Mason  offer  an  unusually  interesting  hobby  to  many 
of  us  whose  schooldays  are  long  past.  The  methods 
are  so  clearly  explained  that  if,  perhaps,  the  first 
results  achieved  may  not  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
a  little  practice  should  remedy  any  shortcomings. 
For  rarely  is  it  that  the  technicalities  of  a  craft  are  set 
forth  in  such  concise  and  easily  understood  language; 
and  to  further  assist  the  amateur,  the  author  has  fur- 
nished more  than  three  hundred  illustrations  showing 
the  various  necessary  equipment,  and  diagrams  of  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the 
binding  of  books,  the  exercises  include  the  making  of 
small  boxes,  photograph  frames,  portfolios,  note  cases, 
and  other  useful  objects.  And  having,  with  no  small 
success,  practised  one  of  them,  the  reviewer  can  agree 
with  Mr.  S.  I.  Herman,  who  in  his  introduction  says 
that  this  'is  a  book  full  of  valuable  material  by  one 
who  is  both  master  of  his  craft  and  a  clear  exponent 
of  the  principles  and  methods  that  govern  it.' — G.M. 


CRAFTS   FOR   CHILDREN 

By  R.   R.  Tomlinson 

(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

IN  the  past,  craft  teachers  have  tended  to  emphasize 
the  development  of  'technical  skill  with  adult 
standards  in  view.'  This,  Mr.  Tomlinson  contends,  is  a 
mistake,  not  only  because  the  pupil  becomes  dis- 
couraged, but  also  because  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
primary  aim  of  craftwork,  which  should  be  to  develop 
in  the  pupil  a  'sensibility  to  beauty.'  Craft  is  linked  to 
art  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the 
suitability  of  material;  so  Mr.  Tomlinson  argues  that 
the  proper  teaching  of  craftwork  in  schools  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  cultivating  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  'just  estimate  of  works  of  art.'  He  points 
out,  too,  that  craftwork  develops  initiative  and 
creative  power,  two  characteristics  which  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  in  this  'machine-age.' 

Besides  these  arguments  for  the  teaching  of  craft- 
work in  schools,  Mr.  Tomlinson  gives  us  some  inter- 
esting information  on  such  topics  as  'origin  and 
development  of  craft  teaching,  together  with  the  aims 
and  methods  in  some  of  the  main  educational  centres 
of  the  world.'  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  com- 
prehensive, showing  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
pupils  in  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  England.  As  is  fitting,  the  book  is  beauti- 
fully produced. — B.I.W. 
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BALLETOMANE'S    SCRAP-BOOK 

By  Arnold  L.   Haskell 
(London:  A.  C.  Black  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

AS  one  would  expect  from  a  noted  critic  of  the 
u  ballet,  Mr.  Haskell  in  his  'scrap-book'  has  given 
us  something  more  than  a  haphazard  collection  of 
pictures.  In  nearly  200  photographs,  chosen  from 
thousands  collected  during  many  years'  association 
with  the  ballet,  he  has  recorded  the  history  of  Colonel 
de  Basil's  Company  from  1932  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  informal  photographs  of  the  ballerinas 
travelling,  on  holiday,  in  their  dressing  rooms,  as  well 
as  some  excellent  studies  of  the  actual  ballets. 


IN     OTHER     COVERS 

Royal  Palaces.  Text  by  A.  L.  Baldry.  Edited  by  F.  A. 
Mercer.  (London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  6s.)  A  Picture 
book  containing  a  hundred  well  chosen  views, 
with  some  interiors,  of  Windsor  Castle,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  St.  James's,  Kew,  Kensington, 
Hampton  Court  and  Holyrood  Palaces,  printed 
in  sepia  ink,  with  a  short  introduction  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Baldry. 

fork  Minster  and  Neighbouring  Abbeys  and  Churches,  by 
Gordon  Home.  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.  2S.  6d.  net.)  Mr.  Gordon  Home  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this,  his  latest  addition  to  the  series 
Cathedrals,  Abbeys  and  Famous  Churches.  York  is  not 
only  one  of  England's  greatest  cathedrals  but  its 
beginnings  date  from  the  seventh  century.  Faced 
with  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  many  an  author 
would  have  wearied  his  readers  with  elaborate 
architectural  descriptions  and  minute  historical 
details;  but  Mr.  Home's  special  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  his  understanding  of  the  'inexpert 
lover  of  architecture'  have  enabled  him  to  associ- 
ate the  building  with  the  builders,  and  to  pick 
out  the  salient  historical  events,  sifting  them  from 
irrelevant  detail.  The  same  careful  planning  and 
discrimination  is  shown  in  his  selection  of  the 
many  and  excellent  illustrations.  So  that  what 
might  have  been  a  wearisome  historical  guide 
filled  with  a  conglomeration  of  facts  is  an  inform- 
ative yet  most  readable  little  book. 

Batsford' s  Pictorial  Guides.  No.  I,  Amsterdam;  No.  II, 
Copenhagen;  No.  Ill,  Stockholm;  No.  IV,  Ham- 
burg. Photographed  by  Geoffrey  Gilbert.  Cover 
Design  by  E.  McKnight  Kauffer.  (London:  B.  T. 
Batsford  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net  each.)  The  object  of 
this  new  series  of  pictorial  guides  is  not,  funda- 
mentally, to  give  detailed  information  about 
cathedrals,  town  halls  and  monuments,  but  to 
help  the  average  traveller  to  discover  the  beauti- 


ful and  the  essentially  national  aspects  of  these 
great  cities.  In  Mr.  Gilbert's  photographs  the 
famous  buildings,  as  well  as  the  parks  and  pleasure 
gardens,  seem  merely  a  background  for  showing 
the  life  of  the  city.  Where  the  stereotyped  guide 
would  expatiate  on  architectural  technicalities 
and  historic  facts  Mr.  Gilbert  has  photographed 
quiet  canals,  streets  and  bustling  squares,  or 
contrasted  the  old  buildings  with  the  new,  and 
so  contrived  to  give  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
city  as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  over  a  hundred 
remarkably  realistic  photographs  each  volume 
has  an  opening  map  and  concluding  pages  giving 
particulars  of  banks,  shops,  restaurants,  hotels, 
museums,  etc. 

A  True  Tale  of  Love  in  Tonga.  By  Robert  Gibbings. 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber.  3s.  6d.  net.)  Col- 
lectors who  remember  The  Golden  Cockerel 
Press  and  Mr.  Gibbings'  previous  stories,  told  in 
sequences  of  wood  engravings,  will  doubtless  wel- 
come A  True  Tale  of  Love  in  Tonga.  This  time,  in 
twenty-three  original  engravings  and  some  three 
hundred  words  we  are  told  how  a  rebel  chief- 
tain's lovely  daughter  is  saved  from  death  by  the 
cunning  of  her  lover. 

The  English  at  Home.  Photographs  by  Bill  Brandt. 
Introduction  by  Raymond  Mortimer.  (London: 
B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  5s.  net.)  As  Mr.  Mortimer 
very  truly  remarks,  'One  of  the  pleasures  of  being 
English  is  to  return  to  this  country  after  a  longish 
time  abroad.'  Yet  the  Englishman  who  looks  at 
these  photographs,  of  slum  children  playing  in 
narrow  streets  or  of  a  miner's  family,  and  then 
at  an  Ascot  Grandstand  or  a  meet  of  foxhounds, 
cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  sharp  contrast. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Brandt  has  purposely  devoted  more 
space  to  Mayfair  and  the  East  End  than  to,  say, 
Kensington.  At  any  rate  he  has  given  the  proud 
Englishman  food  for  thought.  A  few  of  the  photo- 
graphs such  as  that  of  the  flower-seller  and  the 
circus  boy  show  Mr.  Brandt  to  be  an  artist  as  well 
as  a  photographer,  but  some  of  the  others,  such 
as  'Afternoon  Tea'  appear  extraordinarily  lifeless. 

The  Ancient  Bridges  of  Wales  and  Western  England,  by  E. 
Jervoise,  A.M.Inst.C.E.;  Written  on  behalf  of 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings. (The  Architectural  Press,  6s.  6d.  net.)  There 
is  a  peculiar  charm  about  old  bridges.  They  are 
often  things  of  rare  beauty;  they  always  conjure 
up  visions  of  the  generations  of  wayfarers  who 
have  trodden  them,  looking  down,  as  they  passed, 
in  mirth  or  melancholy  on  the  still  or  savage 
waters  beneath.  The  intelligent  traveller  will  as- 
suredly be  glad  of  such  a  book  as  this  for  compan- 
ion :  it  is  well  compiled,  comprehensive,  and  richly 
illustrated  with  ninety  beautiful  photographs. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 


THE   OPPENHEIMER   COELECTIONS 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur  the  sales  at  Messrs.  Christie's  of  the  highly 
important  Oppenheimer  collections,  occupying  thirteen  days, 
are  in  full  swing.  Although  a  certain  number  of  items  have 
been  disposed  of,  an  incomplete  report  would  be  of  little  use 
to  our'  readers.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  hold  over 
our  notes  until  the  following  month,  when  the  sales  will  be 
dealt  with  in  their  entirety  and  the  prices  reached  by  the 
principal  items  given  in  detail. 


THE   QUILTER   PICTURES 

DURING  the  past  month,  the  auction  rooms 
have  been  unusually  active  and  several  of  the 
sales  have  realized  appreciable  totals;  buyers 
have  been  noticeably  more  numerous,  and  signs  are 
not  wanting  that  there  are  funds  for  investment  in  art 
objects.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  important  pieces 
offered  have  brought  higher  prices  than  many  of  the 
experienced  buyers  expected,  in  particular,  the  case 


THE  MUSIC  LESSON.   BY  J.  OCHTERVELDT,  FROM  SIR  CUTHBERT 
QUILTER'S      COLLECTION      :     SOLD      RECENTLY      AT      CHRISTIE'S 


of  the  pictures  disposed  of  at  Christie's  on  June  26th. 

This  sale  comprised  fifty-three  pictures  and  draw- 
ings belonging  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  and 
seventy-nine  from  other  sources,  the  total  for  the 
afternoon  amounting  to  £38,897,  of  which  £23,860 
was  contributed  by  the  Quilter  items.  A  few  of  the 
latter  had  appeared  in  the  Quilter  sale  of  1909,  on 
which  occasion  they  had  failed  to  reach  the  reserves 
and  had  been  withdrawn,  but  at  the  present  sale,  each 
of  these  found  buyers  at  values  well  above  the  prices 
at  which  they  were  previously  bought  in,  with  the 
exception  of  Turner's  Adonis  Departing  for  the  Chase. 
This  great  picture  which  was  painted  between  1806 
and  1 8 10,  when  offered  at  the  sale  of  the  Beckett 
Denison  collection  in  1885,  fetched  £1,522  10s.,  but, 
in  1909,  fell  short  of  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  Sir 
Cuthbert  Quilter  and  was  bought  in  at  £4,200  ;  at 
the  present  sale  it  again  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  and 
was  bought  in  at  £3,360. 

One  of  the  surprises  was  the  £5,880  paid  for  the 
portrait  of  Mariana  of  Austria,  the  second  wife  of 
Philip  IV  of  Spain,  painted  by  Velazquez  in  1659. 
This  portrait  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Dover  at  Whitehall  and  was  offered  at  the  Clifden 
sale,  in  1895,  when  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  the  present 
Baronet's  father,  purchased  it  for  £2,415.  It,  too,  was 
among  the  items  which  had  failed  to  reach  its  reserve 
in  1 909  and  was  at  that  sale  bought  in  at  the  price  it 
cost  (£2,415).  Another  work  which  had  appeared  at 
the  previous  Quilter  sale  was  The  Music  Lesson,  by 
J.  Ochterveldt,  when  it  was  bought  in  at  £892  10s. 
This  picture  which  was  sold  for  £483  in  1897,  now 
realized  £2,625. 

For  the  four  works  by  Constable,  there  was  con- 
siderable competition:  The  Edge  of  the  Wood  brought 
£1,470;  portraits  of  Anne  and  Mary  Constable,  sisters  of 
the  artist,  £997  10s. ;  The  Kitchen  Garden  of  the  house 
of  Constable's  father,  painted  about  1810,  £1,155; 
and  The  Flower  Garden  of  the  same  house,  also  painted 
about  1 8 10,  £945.  A  Squall  off  Yarmouth,  by  John 
Crome,  for  which  the  best  offer  in  1909  was  £735, 
now  fetched  £1,365;  a  Woody  Lane  Scene  with  peasants 
and  cattle,  in  oil  and  charcoal  on  paper,  by  Gains- 
borough, £504;  a  portrait  of  Mary  Tudor  by  Holbein, 
£924;  a  portrait  of  Princess  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  Sir  Antonio  Mor,  £672;  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Robinson  as  Perdita  by  Reynolds,  £945.  Other  pictures 
offered  were  two  portraits  by  Raeburn,  sold  by  order 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Colonel  G.  J.  Fergusson- 
Buchanan,  of  Mr.  Andrew  Buchanan  and  his  Wife,  the 
former  bringing  £2,730  and  that  of  Mrs.  Buchanan, 
£1,995.    The    portrait  of  John    Foote,   by    Romney, 
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ONE    OF    THE    TWO    PARTS    OI-'    A    SHELDON    TAPESTRY    MAP    OF 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE    :    XVITH    CENTURY    :    SOLD    AT    CHRISTIE'S 


painted  in  1 785-6,  fetched  £756 ;  two  shipping  scenes, 
by  W.  van  de  Velde,  £1,627  10s.  and  £840,  respect- 
ively; a  View  of  St.  Martin's  Gate,  Norwich,  painted  on 
panel  in  about  1808-12,  by  John  Crome,  £966;  and 
Easy  Money,  by  Morland,  £966. 

On  June  17th,  Sotheby's  disposed  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  drawings  by  old  masters  and  masters  of 
the  English  school  from  Warwick  Castle.  The  sale 
realized  a  total  of  £4,951,  the  principal  items  being: 
a  sheet  of  studies — A  Beggar  Standing,  and  The  Head 
and  Shoulders  of  a  Woman — pen  and  bistre,  £245,  and 
Isaac  Blessing  Jacob,  pen  and  brush  in  bistre  with 
touches  of  Indian  ink,  £450,  both  by  Rembrandt; 
Venice,  The  Piazzeta,  by  Guardi,  £320 ;  full-length  figure 
of  a  woman,  black  and  white  chalk,  by  Gainsborough, 
£310;  Le  Repentir,  pen  and  brush  in  Indian  ink  over 
pencil  work  washed  with  light  bistre  and  blue  water- 
colour,  by  Greuze,  £260;  A  Youth,  black  and  white 
chalk  on  grey  paper,  by  Terborch,  £155;  Landscape 
with  Windmill  and  figures,  pen  and  ink  with  sepia  and 
blue  wash,  by  J.  Brueghel,  £72 ;  a  parcel  of  (32)  water- 
colours  of  scenes  in  Italy,  etc.,  by  John  Smith  of 
Warwick,  £165;  another  parcel  of  (67)  views  by  the 
same  artist,  £150;  and  Comedy,  pen  and  bistre  over 
preliminary  work  in  black  chalk,  by  Reynolds,  £1 15. 

The  engravings  and  etchings  from  Warwick  Castle 
were  offered  at  the  same  rooms  on  June  29th  and  30th, 
together  with  a  number  of  lots  from  other  sources. 
Among  the  latter  there  were  some  early  impressions 
of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  including  The  Three  Trees  on 
fleur-de-lys  paper  with  drypoint  burr  on  the  clouds 
and  slanting  lines  which  brought  £540 ;  Landscape  with 
Three  Gabled  Cottages,  third  state,  £240;  Clement  de 
Jonghe,  fourth  state,  £115;  Jan  Six,  third  state,  £68; 
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Landscape  with  a  Cottage  and  Hay  Barn,  only  state,  £90; 
Jan  Lutma,  second  state,  on  a  special  greyish  toned 
paper,  with  drypoint  burr,  £90;  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
only  state,  £25;  Abraham  Entertaining  the  Angels,  only 
state,  £29;  and  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  only  state,  £29. 

Of  the  other  engravings,  Diirer's  Desiderius  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam  fetched  £92;  The  Cook  and  his  Wife,  £25; 
The  Virgin  with  a  Pear,  £26.  There  were  also  several 
by  Schongauer:  St.  Christopher,  bull's-head  water- 
mark, bringing  £62 ;  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  Four 
Angels,  same  water-mark,  £28;  The  Death  of  the  Virgin, 
first  state,  £37;  and  St.  Stephen,  gothic  P  water-mark, 
£36.  Meryon's  Le  Stryge,  fourth  state  of  eight  with  the 
verses  below,  on  green  paper  brought  £190. 

At  the  sale  held  at  the  same  rooms,  a  week  later, 
Birket  Foster's  water-colour  Feeding  the  Ducks,  brought 
£132;  two  by  De  Wint,  Whitby  and  The  Cornfield, 
respectively,  £34  and  £42;  and  among  the  portraits, 
one  of  A  Gentleman,  by  Marco  Basaiti,  £480  :  this 
interesting  picture  is  reproduced  on  page  123  ;  John 
Shelly  and  his  sister  Charlotte,  by  Sir  William  Beechey, 
£250;  a  Gentleman  in  a  red  coat,  by  the  same  artist,  £170; 
and  William  Hay  ley,  by  Romney,  £270. 


A   SUIT   OF    SIXTEENTH-CENTURY   GERMAN    ARMOUR    FROM   THE 
COLLECTION    OF    LT.-COL.    R.    H.    LYALL    :    SOLD    AT    SOTHEBY'S 
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Ml     i)l     WORCESTER    VASES    I'AINTKl)    Willi    ICXOTIC    BIRDS    IN 
PANELS    :    SQUARE     SEAL    MARK,    BLUE    :    SOLD     AT     (HKISTIL'S 


ENGLISH    GLASS 

TWO  collections  of  English  glass  are  to  be  dispersed, 
namely,  that  belonging  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas,  and 
that  formed  by  the  late  George  F.  Berney,  the  first 
portion  of  each  having  been  sold  during  June.  The 
first  part  of  the  Thomas  collection  which  came  on  at 
Sotheby's  included  a  goblet,  8f  inches  high,  engraved 
with  a  portrait  of  Charles  I,  which  fetched  £160. 
It  shows  the  king  in  ruff  and  embroidered  mantle 
wearing  an  unrecognizable  order,  the  reverse  in- 
scribed Memoria  in  Eterna  within  a  double  branch  of 
oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  portrait  is  full-face  and 
was  taken  from  the  three-quarter  face  portrait  on  a 
medal.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  have  been  the 
first  use  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  on  a  glass,  the  motto 
later  being  used  on  a  memorial  glass  of  Dean  Swift. 


Among  the  other  engraved  glasses  were:  a  goblet 
on  a  columnar  air-twist  stem,  the  bowl  engraved  with 
emblems  and  the  Cycle  Club's  motto  Fiat,  £58;  an 
'Oxburgh  Hall'  wine  glass  on  plain  stem,  the  foot 
engraved  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  plumes  and  the 
bowl  with  emblems  and  the  Cycle  Club's  motto,  £50; 
a  Williamite  wine  glass,  the  bowl  engraved  with  vine 
branches  and  inscribed,  Glorious  Memory  of  King 
William  HI,  £2 1 ;  a  Jacobite  club  glass  twice  engraved 
with  a  double  oak  spray  and  the  legend  Redi,  c.  1 752, 
£38;  another  club  glass  engraved  with  emblems  and 
the  legend  Redeat,  £44;  and  a  portrait  glass  on  an 
air-twist  stem,  the  bowl  engraved  with  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  plaid  and  bonnet,  and 
emblems,  and  inscribed,  Audentior  ibo,  £62.  There 
were  also  a  few  with  enamelled  decoration,  a  wine 
glass  on  an  opaque-twist  stem,  the  bowl  enamelled  in 
white  with  sheep  in  a  landscape,  c.  1770,  bringing 
£28  1  os.;  a  wine  glass  enamelled  in  white  with  a 
pheasant,  and  a  butterfly  on  the  reverse,  £2 1 ;  another 
with  an  obelisk  in  a  landscape,  £27;  and  an  ale  glass 
enamelled  with  a  crowned  thistle  in  shades  of  brown, 
yellow  and  green  and  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  Memo  me  Impune  Lacessit,  £41.  There  were 
also  three  pieces  of  Bristol  opaque  glass,  a  scent  bottle 
painted  with  a  vase  of  flowers  in  colours,  and  inscribed 
in  black,  Sarah  Nelson,  1756,  fetching  £22;  a  vase 
painted  with  flowers  in  colours,  c.  1760,  £40;  and  a 
vase  painted  by  Michael  Eakins  with  figures,  birds 
and  trees,  in  the  Chinese  taste,  c.  1765,  £105. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  Berney  collection  which 
was  offered  at  Christie's,  the  principal  piece  was  an 
'Amen'  glass  which  realized  £160;  the  bowl  of  this 
glass  is  engraved  in  diamond  point  with  the  royal 
crown  surmounting  the  cypher  J.R.,  the  complete 
Jacobite  anthem  ending  with  the  word  Amen,  and  the 
inscription  To  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Henry,  Duke 
of  Albany  and  York,  with  the  date,  1749. 


PAFR    in     I  H. 1   RES   OF    HAWKS    IX     BROWN    GLAZE    PAINTED    IN 
COLOURS  :  CHINESE,  EIGHTH  NTH  <  ENTURY  :  SOLI  >  A  1  SOTHEBY'S 


SILVER 

THE  amount  of  silver  coming  into  the  market 
remains  well  below  the  demand.  Further,  among 
the  relatively  small  offerings,  important  pieces  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  The  result  is  that  with  the 
present  rising  values  competition  becomes  more  and 
more  keen  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will 
become  even  keener.  At  one  small  sale  held  at 
Christie's  a  sweet-meat  dish  with  scalloped  and  ribbed 
rim  and  shell  handles,  by  W.  Maunday,  1632  (2  oz. 
12  dwt.),  fetched  250s.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream 
pitcher,  by  Thomas  Mason,  1729  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  175s.; 
a  plain  oblong  tray,  6|  in.  long,  by  Samuel  Laundry, 
1728  (2  oz.  5  dwt. j,  100s. ;  a  tumbler  cup,  by  John 
Cove,  Bristol,  c.   1698  (2  oz.   1  dwt.),  230s.;  another 
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engraved  Tho:  Hanmer  Ex  dono  Ellis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  1703 
(4  oz.  13  dwt.),  125s.;  a  plain  cupping  bowl  with  flat 
pierced  handle,  by  John  Cory,  1697  (6  oz.  7  dwt.), 
135s.;  a  taperstick  on  shaped  sexfoil  base,  by  John 
Cafe,  1754  (5  oz.  15  dwt.),  27s.;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  1720  (2  oz.   13  dwt.),  75s. 

Another  silver  catalogue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lots  disposed  of  by  the  same  auctioneers,  realized 
£3,308  10s.  8d.,  the  noteworthy  pieces  being  a  plain 
bowl  and  cover,  by  John  Goode,  1718  (6  oz.  7  dwt.), 
bringing  100s. ;  a  silver-gilt  plate,  the  border  engraved 
foliage  and  birds  and  the  crowned  cypher  of  William 
and  Mary  repeated  three  times,  by  Francis  Garthorne, 
i6go(i8oz.  12  dwt.),  1 80s.;  a  fruit  dish  with  scalloped 
and  ribbed  sides,  Dublin,  1726 — probably  by  John 
Hamilton  (12  oz.  13  dwt.),  105s.;  a  silver-gilt  sweet- 
meat dish  with  scalloped  rim  m.m.  JV.  W.  cinquefoil 
below  (probably Nicholas  Wollaston),  1655  (50Z.  4dwt.), 
120s. ;  a  snuffer  stand  and  a  pair  of  snuffers,  the  stand 
on  octagonal  base  and  baluster  stem,  by  Thomas 
Folkingham,  1707  (10  oz.  5  dwt.),  135s.;  a  pair  of 
candlesticks  each  on  octagonal  base  and  baluster 
stem  by  the  same  maker,  1707  (23  oz.  5  dwt.),  74s.; 
and  an  Old  English  pattern  table  service  of  ninety- 
six  pieces,  including  twenty-four  three-prong  forks 
(various  dates  1713-58),  £260  all  at.  (This  service 
weighed  88  oz.  10  dwt.) 

Christie's  also  held  a  silver  sale  on  July  1st,  though 
again  there  were  few  pieces  of  any  importance.  The 
sale  included  a  number  of  lots  belonging  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Brcadalbane,  but  the  majority  of 
these  were  of  the  late  Georgian  period,  such  few 
earlier  pieces  as  were  offered  being:  a  two-handled 
porringer  and  cover,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
repousse  and  chased  with  palm  and  acanthus  leaves, 
by  Robert  Cooper,  c.  1680  (30  oz.),  which  fetched  36s.; 
a  large  cylindrical  peg  flagon  on  spreading  skirt  foot 
with  flat  cover  and  lion  and  ball  thumbpiece,  m.m. 
P  M  between  two  stars,  1687  (86  oz.   14  dwt.),  35s. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS,  ART   OBJECTS 

THERE  has  been  a  noticeable  activity  in  each  of 
these  sections  and  the  well  sustained  demand  for 
the  more  important  objects  has  found  expression  in 
the  bidding  and  in  the  prices  that  have  been  paid,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  such  prices  as  the  £1,522  10s. 
paid  for  a  Louis  XVI  clock  supported  by  a  terra- 
cotta group  of  three  nymphs  by  Clodion,  signed  and 
dated  1788,  which  was  part  of  the  objects  of  art 
belonging  to  the  late  Comtesse  Cahen  d'Anvcrs,  sold 
at  Christie's;  and  £819  for  a  set  often  Adam  maho- 
gany chairs;  £1,008  for  two  parts  of  a  Sheldon 
tapestry  map;  and,  at  Sotheby's,  £780  was  paid  for 
an  early  eighteenth-century  Dutch  delft  polychrome 


garniture  of  five  vases  with  ormolu  mounts  probably 
by  Lambertus  van  Eenhoorn  or  Louwijs  Fictoor; 
£390  for  a  George  I  walnut  bookcase;  £470  for  a 
sixteenth-century  Italian  jewel;  and  other  prices 
which  are  quoted  here  all  tending  to  show  the  steady 
enhancement  of  values. 

At  a  sale  comprising  Chinese  porcelain  and  English 
furniture,  held  at  Sotheby's,  afamille  verte  dish  decor- 
ated with  eight  radiating  panels  containing  river 
scenes  and  landscapes,  22  in.  diam.,  shop  seal  mark, 
K'ang  Hsi,  realized  £120;  a  pair  of  figures  of  hawks, 
£225;  a  pair  of  powder  blue  vases,  K'ang  Hsi,  £90; 
and  of  the  English  furniture,  a  walnut  marquetry 
wall  mirror,  £68;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  inlaid  side- 
board, £78;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  serpentine  front 
chest  of  drawers,  £57;  and  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
serpentine  front  chest  of  drawers,  £90. 

In  addition  to  the  sixteenth-century  Italian  jewel 
referred  to,  there  were  six  other  pieces  sold  at  Sothe- 
by's, £380  being  paid  for  one  designed  as  a  figure  of 
Cupid  in  white  enamel  and  gold  set  with  precious 
stones;  £200  for  another  in  the  form  of  a  fabulous 
figure  enamelled,  and  set  with  precious  stones;  and 
£170  for  another  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  the  body  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  baroque  pearl. 

On  June  1 6th  Christie's  sold  some  forty  lots  of 
Worcester   porcelain    <>l    the    Wall    period,    the    most 
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important  of  which  was 
a  set  of  three  vases,  paint- 
ed with  birds  in  land- 
scapes. At  the  same  rooms, 
two  days  later,  a  William 
and  Mary  walnut  upright 
secretaire  inlaid  with 
flowers  in  coloured  woods 
and  ivory  brought  £115 
ios.;  a  set  of  six  Louis 
XVI  giltwood  arm-chairs 
and  a  settee,  £110  5s. ;  a 
Louis  XV  black  lacquer 
commode,  £81  18s. ;  a 
Louis  XV  bureau  a  cylindre 
stamped  L.  Boudin,  M.E., 
£99  15s-;  a  pair  of  gilt- 
wood  mirrors — painted 
in  the  Chinese  taste,  £94 
ios.;  a  pair  of  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  arm- 
chairs, with  stuffed  seats 
and  backs  covered  in 
needlework,  £136  ios. — 
the  original  design  for  these  chairs  appears  in  Chip- 
pendale's Director  in  Plate  22;  a  set  of  twelve  George 
I  mahogany  chairs  including  two  arm-chairs  with 
plain  splats,  £430  ios.;  twenty-four  rolls  of  Chinese 
painted  wall-paper,  £357;  and  twelve  Hepplewhite 
chairs,  with  two  arm-chairs,  £309  15s. 

£340  was  paid  for  an  interesting  set  of  seven 
Chippendale  chairs  which  made  their  appearance  at 
Sotheby's.  On  the  same  afternoon,  an  eighteenth- 
century  dwarf  secretaire  cabinet  in  satinwood  brought 
£95;  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  arm-chairs,  £195. 
The  catalogue  included  some  English  porcelain,  a 
Chelsea  figure  of  a  bird,  ~j\  in.  high,  raised  red  anchor 
mark,  fetched  £88,  despite  its  having  been  repaired; 
a  set  of  four  Chelsea  Derby  figures  of  The  Seasons,  £2 1 ; 
a  Bow  figure  of  a  musician,  anchor  and  dagger  mark, 
£23;  and  two  Derby  figures  of 'hatted  dwarfs,'  £31. 
At  the  sale  of  the  furniture  and  objects  of  art 
belonging  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  at  Christie's, 
four  panels  of  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  in  colours 
from  designs  after  Jean  Berain,  realized  £5,250. 


ARMS   AND   ARMOUR 

THE  arms  and  armour  which  had  been  sent  to 
Sotheby's  by  Lt.-Col.  R.  H.  Lyall  met  with  an 
excellent  reception  when  offered  on  July  2nd,  as  did 
a  number  of  pieces  belonging  to  a  Viennese  collector 
included  in  the  same  catalogue.  The  outstanding 
item  was  a  suit  of  sixteenth-century  German  armour, 
consisting  of  helmet,  gorget,  breast  and  back  plate, 


tassets,  pauldrons,  full  arms  with  gauntlets,  cuisses, 
jambs  and  sollerets;  this  after  some  keen  bidding 
realized  £3,900.  In  addition,  a  tilting  armet,  South 
German,  1500-10,  brought  £1,000;  a  tall  salade, 
£220;  a  horse  muzzle,  German  16th  century,  £100; 
a  leather  saddle  with  embossed  gilt  metal  mounts, 
£145;  a  wheel-lock  petronel,  French,  early  17th 
century,  £62 ;  a  flint-lock  rifle  by  Boutet,  Versailles, 
late  1 8th  century,  £80;  another  flint-lock  rifle, 
Dutch,  1 7th  century,  £1 10;  a  wheel-lock  rifle,  French, 
17th  century,  £145;  a  military  canteen  of  iron, 
French,  17th  century,  £68;  an  iron  torture  collar, 
German,  16th  century,  £66;  a  rapier  with  oval  fluted 
pommel,  the  hilt  gilded,  from  Burg  Flechtingen, 
German,  c.  1600,  £31;  a  sword  with  flattened  oval 
pommel,  grip  and  quillons  elaborately  incrusted, 
German,  1543,  £50;  a  wheel-lock  gun  with  inlaid 
decoration,  German,  161 1,  £195;  and  a  halberd  with 
double-action  pistol  just  below  the  head,  German, 
sixteenth  century,  £250. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS 

A  TOTAL  of  £2,769  was  realized  at  Puttick  and 
Simpson's  for  a  catalogue  of  violins,  violas  and 
violoncellos,  £300  being  paid  for  a  violin  by  J.  B. 
Guadagnini,  Turin,  and  a  similar  amount  for  one  by 
Lorenzo  Guadagnini,  bearing  a  label  dated  1738. 
A  violin,  by  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini  of  Brescia, 
brought  £120;  one  by  Francesco  Gobetti,  Venice, 
c.  1720,  £135;  one  by  Antonio  &  Hieronymus  Amati, 
16 15,  £80;  one  by  Petrus  Guarnerius,  Venice,  1747, 
£70;  one  by  Joseph  Gagliano  labelled  Nicolas  Amati, 
£80;  and  a  viola  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  Paris,  £52. 
The  collection  of  Armour,  etc.,  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Fenton  will  be  dealt  with  next  month. 
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GEORGE   VILLIERS 
FIRST    DUKE    OF    BUCKINGHAM 

PORTRAITS  OF  A  GREAT  CONNOISSEUR 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


HISTORY,  whether  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  has  recorded  no  career  more 
marvellous,  no  personality  more  ro- 
mantic, no  life  and  death  more  meteoric,  nor 
can  it  show  a  portrait  more  magnificent  than 
that  of  George,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham 
of  the  House  of  Villiers.  His  character  has 
been  drawn  and  his  fortunes  traced  by  three 
illustrious  men,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,*  Godfrey 
Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, "f  and  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Provost  of  Eton, £  all  three 
eminent  historians,  and  the  last  named  the 
author  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poems 

I  and  treatises  in  the  literature  of  his  age.  With 
such  testimonies  before  us,  we  may  justly  ig- 
nore the  'pitiful  malignities,'  as  Wotton  calls 
them,  of  lesser  writers,  actuated  by  political 
motives  which  made  Buckingham  the  target 
for  every  shaft  of  Republican  propaganda. 

The  rise  of  George  Villiers  has,  I  believe, 
no  parallel.  '  His  ascent  was  so  quick,'  says 
Clarendon,   '  that   it  seemed  rather  a  flight 

j  than  a  growth;  and  he  was  such  a  darling  of 
fortune  that  he  was  at  the  top  before  he  was 

I  seen  at  the  bottom  ...  as  if  he  had  been  born 
a  favourite,  he  was  supreme  the  first  month 
he  came  to  Court.'  In  an  age,  like  our  own, 
of  Dictators,   he  played  that  dazzling   and 

*  (i)  History  of  the  Rebellion,  (ii)  The  Difference  and  Disparity 
between  the  Estates  and  Conditions  of  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  his 
younger  dayes  (Reliquiae  Wottonianae) . 

f  The  Court  of  King  James  the  First,  first  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  by  John  S.  Brewer.  M.A.  2  vols.  London,  1839. 
X  (i)  A  View  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  (ii)  Of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham:  Some  Observations  by  way  of  Paral- 
lel, in  the  time  of  their  Estates  of  Favour.  Both  contained  in 
Reliquiae  Wottonianae.  3rd  Edition  'with  large  Additions,' 
London,  1672  (1st  Edition.  1651). 
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dangerous  role  without  stooping  to  the  tor- 
tuous tricks  of  statecraft,  and  without  ever 
losing  either  his  magnanimity  or  his  'very 
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flowing  courtesy.'  'He  was,'  too,  'of  a  courage 
not  to  be  daunted,  which  was  manifested  in 
all  his  actions.' 

If  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  the  first 
great  English  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the 
Arts,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
the  second.  He  had  an  exquisite  taste;  his 
liberality  was  boundless.  He  was  a  Northern 
Maecenas,  an  English  Medici.  He  it  was  who 
inspired  Charles  I  to  purchase  the  Duke  of 
Mantua's  collection.  In  1627  he  bought,  for 
himself,  that  of  Rubens  for  the,  then,  great 
sum  of  £10,000.  His  emissary,  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier,  scoured  Europe  for  masterpieces. 
His  palace  of  York  House  (on  the  site  of 
which  stand  now  the  four  streets  which  com- 
memorate his  name)  was  a  vast  jewel-casket 
of  the  arts.  In  that  great  collection  were  nine- 
teen pictures  by  Titian,  seventeen  by  Tin- 
toretto, two  by  Giorgione,  eight  by  Palma, 
twenty-one  by  Bassano,  thirteen  by  Paolo 
Veronese,  three  each  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Giulio  Romano  and  Guido,  two  by 
Correggio,  and  thirteen  by  Rubens,  'besides 
other  and  esteemed  masters.'  *  Among  these 


was  Titian's  great  Ecce  Homo,  for  which 
Arundel  in  vain  offered  Buckingham  £7,000 
in  land  or  money.  The  evil  days  of  the  Re- 
volution scattered  these  treasures.  They  are, 
doubtless,  to-day  among  the  gems  of  many 
great  European  collections. 

Buckingham  was  the  friend  of  Rubens  and 
the  patron  of  many  famous  artists,  his  por- 
trait by  whom  is  before  us  to  prove  'the  noble 
graces  of  his  person.'  'He  was,'  wrote  Bishop 
Hacket,  referring  to  the  fantastic  visit  to 
Spain  in  1623,  'a  person  whose  like  was  not 
to  be  seen  among  the  swarthy  and  low- 
growthed  Castilians';  and  again:  'from  the 
nails  of  his  fingers — nay,  from  the  sole  of  his 
foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  there  was  no 
blemish  in  him.  And  yet  his  carriage  and 
every  stoop  of  his  deportment,  more  than  his 
excellent  form,  were  the  beauty  of  his  beauty 
.  .  .  the  setting  of  his  looks,  every  motion, 
every  bending  of  his  body  was  admirable.'  f 
'He  had,'  wrote  Bishop  Goodman,  'a  very 
lovely  complexion;  he  was  the  handsomest 
bodied  man  in  England;  his  limbs  so  well 
compacted,  and  his  conversation  so  pleasing, 
and  of  so  sweet  a  disposition.  And  truly  his 
intellectuals  were  very  great;  he  had  a  sound 
judgment  and  was  of  a  quick  apprehension; 
insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it  from  two  men, 
and  very  great  men,  .  .  .  whom  of  all  men  in 
the  world  Buckingham  had  most  wronged, 
yet  I  heard  both  these  men  say  and  give  him 
this  testimony,  that  he  was  as  inwardly  beau- 
tiful as  he  was  outwardly,  and  that  the  world 
had  not  a  more  ingenious  gentleman;  or 
words  to  that  effect.'  He  excelled  in  riding 
and  dancing,  and  was  a  dexterous   fencer. 

We  see  him  first  as  a  youth,  slender  and 
beardless,  at  Welbeck  Abbey  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  full-length  picture,  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Collins  Baker,  %  who  describes  it  as  'in- 
contestably  by  Mytens,'  and  dates  it  'about 
16 14,'  the  year  Villiers  came  to  Court.  Very 
youthful,  too,  are  Houbracken's  fine  folio 
line-engraving  from  a  picture  by  Cornelius 
Janssen  formerly  at  Somerset  House, §  and 

*  Brian  Fairfax :  Catalogue  of  Pictures  of  George  Villiers,  Duke 

of  Buckingham. 

f  Life  of  Bishop  Williams. 

%  Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters.     Vol.  I,  36. 

§  This  print  is  included   in    The  Heads  of  Illustrious  Persons 

of  Great  Britain,  by  Thomas  Birch.  London,  1756,  Folio. 
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the  two  engravings  by  'Simon  Passaeus' 
(Simon  de  Passe),  one  dated  1617,  (British 
Museum).  The  Windsor  miniature  by  or  after 
Isaac  Oliver,  reproduced  in  Williamson's 
History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  belongs  to  161 7 
or  earlier,  for  the  artist  died  in  that  year. 

Another  early  portrait,  long  limbed  and 
lithe,  with  slight  beard,  is  the  full-length,  in 
scarlet-lined  cloak,  by  Janssen  in  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon's  collection  at  Pitt  House, 
Hampstead  (No.  i).  A  little  later  in  date  must 
be  Janssen's  stately  half-length,  in  Garter 
robes,  formerly  at  Hampton  Court  and  now 
at  Windsor,  here  reproduced  by  gracious 
permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King  (No.  ii). 

By  Van  Somer,  or  perhaps  My  tens,*  is  'the 
beautiful  George  Villiers  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  white,  with  a  hat  and  feather  on  a 

*  A  portrait  of  Buckingham  at  Cirencester  (Panshanger)  is 
catalogued  by  Mr.  Collins  Baker  as  by  Mytens,  1623. 
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No.   IV.     MIEREVELT'S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
AT  MILAN  (BRERA):  A  SIMILAR  PAINTING  IS  AT  OSTERLEY  PARK 

table,'  as  Pennant  described  it  in  1782  t 
among  the  portraits  at  Gorhambury,  St. 
Albans,  where  it  still  hangs  in  the  Earl  of 
Verulam's  lofty  hall  (No.  iii).  In  his  hand 
Buckingham  holds  a  letter  inscribed  to  iMon- 
seigneur  le  Due  de  Buckingham,  grand  Admiral 
a" England.'  W.  Baillie's  admirable  stipple  en- 
graving, of  which  there  are  three  impressions, 
one  in  colour,  (British  Museum),  represents 
this  portrait  reversed  and  only  half-length. 
It  must  have  been  engraved  from  a  replica, 
for  it  was  published  4  June  1785,  and  its  orig- 
inal, attributed  by  the  engraver  to  Van 
Dyck,  was  then  'In  the  Collection  of  Ralph 
Willett,  Esqre.'  Lord  Verulam's  picture  was, 
we  know,  already  at  Gorhambury  in  1782. 

Of  Michael  Mierevelt's  portrait,  with  the 
carcanets  of  great  pearl,  there  are  two  ver- 
sions, the  one  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan 
(No.  iv),  the  other  in  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  col- 
lection at  Osterley  Park.  The  latter  bears  the 
French  inscription:  George  Due  de  Buck- 
ingham. From  which  of  these  pictures  W.  J. 

f  The  Journey  from  Chester  to  London. 
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No.  V.— DRAWING  IN  THE  ALBERTINA  COLLECTION  AT  VIENNA  : 
THE  DUKE   OF  BUCKINGHAM    IN    1625  BY  PETER    PAUL  RUBENS 


No.    VI.— PORTRAIT    BY    RUBENS    AT    FLORENCE   (PITTI    PALACE) 
THE    DRAWING    AT    VIENNA    IS   A    STUDY    FOR    THIS    PAINTING 


Delff,  Mierevelt's  son-in-law,  made  his  bril- 
liant folio  line-engraving,  1626,*  is  not 
known.  Mierevelt's  portraitwas  also  engraved 
by  W.  Dolle  for  the  Reliquiae  Wottonianae. 
The  same  pose,  'love-lock,'  and  costume — all 
save  the  ropes  of  pearl — are  seen  in  a  mezzo- 
tint by  C.  Turner,  1810,  inscribed:  'From  an 
original  picture  by  C.  Janssen  late  in  the  pos- 
session of  General  Stibbert.' 

In  1625,  Buckingham,  then  Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary  negotiating  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria,  met  Rubens : 
their  friendship  was  immediate.  It  was  then 
that  Rubens  made  the  brilliant  drawing  now 
in  the  Albertina  Museum,  Vienna  (No.  v), 
which  was  the  study  for  the  superb  portrait 
inthePitti  Palace,  Florence  (No.  vi).  In  these 
portraits  we  see  Buckingham  as  he  was  when 
he  loved  the  Queen  of  France.  The  episode 
is  narrated  by  the  confidante  of  Anne  of 
Austria:  'The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the 
only  one  who  dared  to  attack  her  heart.  .  .  . 
He  was  well-made,  handsome  of  counten- 

*  Reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  August  1 920. 


ance;  he  had  a  lofty  soul,  was  magnificent, 
liberal,  and  a  favourite  of  his  king,  so  that  he 
had  his  wealth  to  spend,  and  all  the  crown 
jewels  to  adorn  him.  .  .  .  The  praises  that  I 
give  him  I  heard  from  the  Queen  herself,  for 
he  was  the  person  in  the  world  of  whom  I 
have  heard  her  speak  the  most  good,  't  These 
heads  by  Rubens  served  the  artist  as  models 
for  the  grand  equestrian  portrait,  The  Apo- 
theosis of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Osterley 
Park  (No.  vii  and  colour-plate),  a  study  for 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Trent  Mc- 
Math  at  Detroit.  In  Lord  Jersey's  great  pic- 
ture, Fame  and  Victory  conduct  the  Duke's 
triumph:  a  Cupid  blowing  out  the  flame  of 
life  indicates  that  this  noble  allegory  was 
painted  after  the  Duke's  assassination:  prob- 
ably in  Paris,  1628-9.  Another  great  Apotheo- 
sis of  Buckingham  by  Rubens  glorifies  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  grand  staircase  at  Osterley:  here 
Villiers  is  seen  ascending  to  Olympus.  A 
study  for  this  masterpiece  is  in  the  London 

•f  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  Court,   by  Madame  de 
Motteville.     Vol.  I. 
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National  Gallery,  there  erroneously  named 
The  Apotheosis  of  William  the  Silent.  To  the 
year  of  the  Paris  episode  belongs,  too,  the 
striking  equestrian  print  (folio)  'Graven  and 
dedicated  by  Wil.  Passaeus  (Willem  van  de 
Passe)  in  the  year  of  or  Lord  God  1625'. 
In  1628,  Buckingham  invited  the  Utrecht 
master,  Gerard  van  Honthorst  (the  'Gerardo 
della  Notte'  of  the  Italians,  so  called  from  his 
night-pieces),  to  London.  He  arrived  in  June; 
the  Duke  was  murdered  on  August  23rd. 
The  portrait  of  Buckingham  which  Honthorst 


painted  between  these  dates  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  of  the  present  article  (No. 
viii).  It  is  manifestly  the  inspiration  of  the 
Duke's  portrait  in  the  Family  Group  by 
Honthorst,  of  which  there  are  two  versions, 
one  in  the  London  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, the  other  in  the  Royal  Gollection.  A 
somewhat  different  rendering  appears  in  the 
less-than-life-size  group  at  Hampton  Court, 
where,  besides  his  own  family,  the  Duke  is 
seen  surrounded  by  his  Villiers  kindred. 
Buckingham  also  figures  as  Mercury,  intro- 


BURl    '.'GAME 
10 


No.  VII.— APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM   BY  RUBENS,  OSTERLEY  PARK  :  BY  PERMISSION    OF   THE    EARL    OF    JERSEY 
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NO.  VIII.— THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  BY  GERARD  HONTHORST 
PORTRAIT    IN    THE    AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION    :    PAINTED    IN    1628 


No.    IX.— DETAIL  OF   THE  VILLIERS   FAMILY  BY   VAN   DYCK  AT 
OSTERLEY    PARK    :    BY    PERMISSION    OF   THE    EARL    OF    JERSEY 


ducing  the  Arts  and  Sciences  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  (the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia)  in 
an  allegory  by  Honthorst  at  Hampton  Court. 

Van  Dyck  certainly  painted  Buckingham. 
A  likeness  by  his  hand  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  the  oval  portrait  seen  behind  the  figures  of 
the  widowed  Duchess  and  her  children  in  the 
stately  group  at  Osterley  Park,  painted  by 
Van  Dyck,  1634-6  (No.  ix)*,  of  which  there  is 
more  than  one  copy.  The  beautiful  and  tragic 
head  of  the  murdered  Duke,  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Marquesses  of  Northampton  at 
Castle  Ashby,  is  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  by 
the  evidence  of  early  Inventories  and  the 
tradition  that  the  similar  picture  in  Earl 
Spencer's  collection  is  'a  copy  of  the  Van 
Dyck'  at  Castle  Ashby.  The  evidence  is  im- 
portant, for  it  is  not  otherwise  known  that 
Van  Dyck  was  in  England  in  1628.  In  this 
remarkable  picture  (No.  x)  the  bloodless  face 
of  the  dead  Duke,  surrounded  by  the  white 
pillow  and  sheets,  is  wonderfully  realistic. 

Lastly,   there   is   the   sculptured   effigy   of 

*  Van  Dyck,  however,  may  well  have  been  inspired  by 
Honthorst's  portrait  (No.  viii),  probably  the  last  from  life. 


'this  great  man,'  as  Clarendon  justly  styled 
him,  above  his  resting  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  present  article  does  not  pretend  to 
be  an  exhaustive  Iconography,  but  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  discuss  the  portraits  of  the  Duke. 


No    X  —PICTURE  AT  CASTLE    ASHBY    A"l  I  RIBUTED  TO  VAN  DYCK 
BY    KIND   PERMISSION    OF    THE    MARQUESS    OF    NORTHAMPTON 
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THE   HERALDIC   STAINED   GLASS 
AT    GRAY'S   INN— II 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IN  the  July  number  of  The  Connoisseur, 
after  explaining  that  all  the  ancient 
stained  glass  at  Gray's  Inn  was  releaded 
and  rearranged,  and,  to  some  extent,  re- 
stored in  1 91 9,  I  described  the  first  thirteen 
panels  in  the  East  window  of  the  Hall,  and 
will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  remainder 
of  the  old  glass  in  that  window. 
In  the  fourth  tier  are: 
XIV  (No.  i) .  Barry  of  ten  argent  and  azure 
six  inescutcheons  sable  on  each  a  lion  rampant 
argent  (Cecil),  bars  enamel;  quartering — per 
pale  gules  and  azure,  enamel,  a  lion  rampant 
argent  supporting  a  tree  eradicated  vert  (Winston) ; 
sable  three  castles  argent  (Caerleon) ;  argent  on  a 
bend  cotised  gules  three  cinque/oils  or,  abraded 
(Heckington) ;  and  argent  a  chevron  between 
three  chess-rooks  ermines  (Walcot).  On  an 
inescutcheon  of  pretence  are — gules  a  saltire 
ermine  (Nevill),  abraded;  quartering  gules  a 
fesse  between  six  crosslets  or,  abraded  (Beau- 
champ  of  Warwick) ;  sable,  Jretty  or,  on  a  can- 
ton per  pale  ermine  and  or  an  ancient  galley  sable 
(Nevill,  ancient) ;  gules  a  chevron  between  ten 
crosses  patee  argent,  abraded  (Berkeley) ;  and 
gules  a  bend  between  six  crosses  botonee  Jitchee 
argent,  abraded  (Howard).  The  shield  is  en- 
signed  with  the  Garter  and  an  earl's  coronet. 
The  fillings-in  are  purple.  For  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Exeter,  K.G.,  and  his  first  wife, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Nevill,  Lord 
Latimer.  The  whole  of  this  panel  is  modern 
(191 9)  except  the  coronet  and  part  of  the 
first  quarter,  the  whole  of  the  second  and 
half  of  the  fourth  quarters  of  the  main  shield. 
There  is  an  error  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
inescutcheon,  for  the  saltire  should  be  argent 
with  an  annulet  at  the  fesse  point,  as  on  Lady 
Exeter's  tomb  in  Hackney  Church  and  on 
her  father's  tomb  in  Well  Church,  Yorkshire. 
As  far  as  I  know,  an  ermine  saltire  has  not 
been  borne  by  Nevills  since  the  fourteenth 
century,   when  the  Roskell  branch  of  the 
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No.  I.— ARMS  Or  THOMAS  <  E<  II.,  FIRST  EARL  OF    EXETER,   K.G. 

family,  by  whom  it  was  borne,  became  ex- 
tinct. It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  Dug- 
dale's  engraver  seems  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  mistake,  for  the  engraving  in 
Origines  Juridiciales  (p.  304)  shows  marks  on 
the  saltire  which  might  suggest  ermine  spots, 
though  they  are  more  like  mullets. 

These  arms  are  of  interest  as  well  for  the 
heraldry  as  for  the  personality  of  those  to 
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whom  they  pertain.  In  his  young  days 
Thomas  Cecil  was  a  thorn  in  his  father's  side. 
He  was  a  strong,  healthy  lad,  little  disposed 
to  a  life  of  study  and  attention  to  business — 
the  highest  ideal  for  man  known  to  Sir 
William  Cecil.  So,  to  correct  the  boy's  'sloth- 
fulness  .  .  .  and  his  inordinate  love  of  unmeet 
plays  as  dice  and  cards,'  he  was  sent,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  to  travel  abroad  with  his 
tutor,  Thomas  Windebank.  The  result  was 
not  altogether  in  accord  with  Sir  William's 
expectations,  for  his  son  took  rather  to  learn- 
ing to  ride,  playing  the  lute,  dancing  and 
tennis  than  to  more  serious  studies.  In  March 
1562  Sir  William  realised  that  no  good  had 
come  from  his  son's  sojourn  on  the  Contin- 
ent, but  rather  'discomfort  and  loss  of  money' 


No.  II.— ARMS  OF  FRANCIS  RUSSELL,  EARL  OF  BEDFORD,  K.G. 


to  himself  and  'shame  and  increase  of  lewd- 
ness' to  his  son.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to 
Thomas  strongly  enjoining  him  to  forsake  his 
bad  ways,  and  it  would  seem  that  paternal 
advice  had  some  effect,  for  his  tutor,  in  a 
letter  home,  expressed  the  hope  that  Sir 
William  'will  like  Mr.  Thomas's  personage 
and  behaviour  better  than  in  times  past  and 
that  his  little  folly  past  will  increase  him  in 
wisdom.' 

After  passing  through  Germany,  the  travel- 
lers spent  a  winter  at  Strasburg,  where 
Thomas's  'daily  exercise'  was  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon in  French  for  his  'profit  in  the  French 
tongue  and  in  goodness  also,'  and,  at  last, 
after  two  years'  wanderings,  they  arrived 
home  early  in  1563.  At  once,  Sir  William  put 
his  son  into  Parliament  as  member  for  Stam- 
ford, a  seat  which  he  held  until  1576.  In  1564 
he  married  Dorothy,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  heiresses  of  John  Nevill,  Lord  Latimer,  a 
marriage  which  accounts  for  the  Nevill  arms 
on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  in  this  shield. 
If  we  may  trust  the  account  of  Dorothy 
Nevill  given  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  her 
brother-in-law  Henry  Percy,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  she  had  all  the  qualities 
essential  for  a  good  wife.  Percy  describes  her 
as  'very  wise,  sober  of  behaviour  and  in  her 
doings  so  temperate  as  if  she  bore  the  age 
double  her  years.'  After  their  marriage, 
Thomas  and  his  wife  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
domestic  life  at  Wimbledon.  Not  to  follow  in 
detail  Thomas  Cecil's  after  career,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  second  Lord  Burghley, 
in  May  1602  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  in  1603  was  created  Earl  of 
Exeter.  With  regard  to  the  Cecil  heraldry,  I 
may  mention  that  the  arms  of  Winston  and 
Caerleon  were  old  quarterings  of  the  Cecils 
and  that  those  of  Heckington  and  Walcot  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  quarters  of  the  shield 
came  from  the  first  Lord  Burghley's  mother, 
Jane  Heckington. 

XV  (No.  ii).  Here  are  the  arms  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  admitted  to  Gray's 
Inn  in  1557:  argent  a  lion  rampant  gules 
(abraded)  on  a  chief  sable  three  scallops  argent 
(Russell);  quartering  azure  a  castle  argent 
(Latour)  abraded;  and  quartering  or  three 
bars  gules  (pot-metal)  in  dexter  chief  a  crescent 
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sable  (Muschamp) ;  gules  three  pikes  in  pale 
hauriant  argent  (Lucy) ;  sable  a  gryphon  segreant 
between  three  crosslets  botonee fitchee  argent  (Frox- 
more) ;  sable  three  chevrons  ermine  in  dexter  chief 
a  crescent  or  (Wise) ;  sable  three  castles  and  a 
mullet  in  chief  argent  (Castelline) ;  and  argent  a 
cross  gules  thereon  three  mullets  or  (Seamark) 
abraded.  The  fillings-in  are  light  purple.  The 
shield  is  ensigned  with  an  earl's  coronet  and 
the  Garter.  The  coronet  is  modern  (191 9), 
the  original  having  been  transferred  to  XIV; 
the  pendant  of  the  Garter  is  also  modern. 

XVI  (No.  iii).  Or  a  chief  indented  azure  (But- 
ler), enamel,  much  perished;  quartering 
gules  three  covered  cups  or  (another  coat  of  But- 
ler), abraded;  and  ermine  a  saltire  gules  (Fitz- 
gerald) abraded.  The  fillings-in  are  white. 
The  shield  is  the  only  original  part  of  this 
panel,  all  the  rest  being  modern  (191 9).  The 
chief  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  is  plated 
with  modern  blue  glass  to  supply  colour  in 
place  of  the  decayed  blue  enamel.  For 
Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  K.G.,  or 
James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond,  K.G.  The 
arms  of  both  were  in  the  east  window  in 
Dugdale's  time,  and,  as  the  earl's  coronet 
which  surmounts  the  shield  is  modern,  it 
affords  no  clue. 

XVII  (No.  iv).  The  arms  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  K.G.,  who  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  1597:  Argent  a  maunch  sable 
(Hastings)  with  eleven  quarterings  as  fol- 
lows :  per  pale  indented  gules  and  vert  a  chevron  or 
(Heytesbury  or  Hungerford),  abraded ;  argent 
a  gryphon  gules  (Botreux),  enamel;  or  three 
pales  wavy  gules  (Molyns),  abraded;  argent  two 
bars  gules  between  six  torteaux,  enamel;  quarterly 
or  and  sable  a  saltire  engrailed  counterchanged 
(Pole?) ;  France  {modem)  and  England  quarterly, 
a  label  of  three  points  argent  each  charged  with  a 
canton  gules  (Lionel  of  Clarence),  all  enamel; 
gules  a  saltire  argent  (abraded)  a  label  of  three 
points  azure  (Nevill),  enamel;  argent  three  fusils 
joined  in  fesse  gules  (Montagu) ;  gules  a  fesse 

(pot-metal)  between  six  crosslets  or,  abraded 
(Beauchamp  of  Warwick) ;  quarterly  argent  and 
gules  in  second  and  third  quarters  a  frette  or 
(abraded)  over  all  a  bend  sable  (Spencer)  and 
gules  three  chevrons  or  (Clare),  abraded.  The 
fillings-in  at  top  are  white  (modern)  and 
those  at  the  sides  are  green  (ancient) :  the 


No.  III.— THE  ARMS  OF  BUTLER,  EARL  OR  DUKE  OF  ORMOND 

garter,  the  coronet,  and  the  first,  second, 
third,  eighth  and  twelfth  quarters  are 
modern. 

XVIII.  Per  pale  azure  and  gules  three  lions 
rampant  argent  (Herbert),  enamel;  gules  two 
bends  the  upper  or  and  the  lower  argent  (Fitz- 


No.    IV.~AR.MS  OF  HENRY  HASTINGS,  EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON 
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waiter),  pot-metal;  gules  five  fusils  joined  in 
Jesse  or  (Newmarch) ,  abraded ;  argent  two  bars 
azure  and  a  bordure  sable  (Parr),  enamel;  or 
three  water-bougets  sable  (also  Parr);  argent  a 
saltire  gules  trellised  or  (Crophull),  abraded;  or 
a  frette  gules  (Lisle),  abraded;  or  a  f esse  gules 
(Colville?)  pot-metal;  or  a  cross  gules  (abraded) 
and  a  label  of  three  points  azure,  enamel  (Bigott) ; 
gules  five  fusils  joined  in  bend  or  (Marshall), 
abraded;  or  five  chevronnels  gules  (Clare,  an- 
cient) ,  abraded ;  gules  three  lions  passant  argent 
(Princes  of  North  Wales),  abraded;  azure 
three  chevrons  braced  in  base  and  a  chief  or  (Fitz- 
hugh),  enamel;  vair  (enamel  blue)  a  fesse 
gules,  pot-metal  (Marmion) ;  and  or  three  chev- 
rons gules  and  a  chief  vair  (St.  Quintin),  enamel. 
The  fillings-in  are  green  and  the  coronet, 
garter  and  first  and  third  quarters  are 
modern.  For  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  K.G. 
.  The  fifth  tier  contains: 

XFX  (No.  v).  In  this  panel  are  the  arms — 
azure  a  cross-  moline  quarterly  pierced  or  (pot- 
,  metal)r,j>z  dexter  chief  a  crescent  argent — for  I. 
Molineux.  The  chaplet  is  purple,  the  bands 
ruby,  the  fillings-in  white  and  the  side  clasps 
bear    the    date    a.d.     1559,    while    in    the 


No.  V.— SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  I.  MOLINEUX,  ESQUIRE,   155S-59 


No.  VI.— SHOWING  ARMS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  TYLDESLEY 

top    clasp    the  date  A°DNI    1558    appears. 

XX  (No.  vi).  Argent  three  molehills  vert 
(Tyldesley)  pot-metal;  quartering  argent  a 
chief  gules  (Worsley?),  pot-metal;  sable  three 
garbs  and  a  bordure  argent  (Birket) ,  and  argent 
on  a  fesse  sable  three  mullets  silver  (Stukeley?). 
In  the  bottom  clasp  is  the  date  1606.  The 
chaplet  green,  the  bands  shaded  and  the 
fillings-in  blue.  This  panel  is  modern  (1919) 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  quarters,  part  of  the  fourth  quarter  (the 
fesse)  and  the  bottom  clasp,  all  which  are 
original.  For  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  Lent 
Reader  1605. 

XXI  (No.  vii).  Ermine  a  gryphon  segreant 
azure,  armed  or  (Aunger),  enamel;  quartering 
gules  a  boar  at  bay  or  (Baird),  abraded.  The 
blue  enamel  of  the  gryphons  being  much 
perished,  they  are  plated  with  modern  blue 
glass  to  supply  the  lost  colour.  Chaplet,  green 
leaves  with  various  fruits,  and  clasps  white 
and  yellow  and  coloured  enamels.  For 
Richard  Aunger,  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  in 
1 55 1,  double  Lent  Reader  1578,  and  Bencher 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Inn.  A  tragic  interest 
attaches  to  this  panel,  for  Richard  Aunger's 
body  was  found  in  the  Thames  in  December 
1597  and  his  son  Richard  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  father  and  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  in  January  1598. 

XXII  (colour  plate).  The  arms  of  Thomas 
Watton,  dated  1559,  are  in  this  panel:  argent 
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THE    ARMS    OF    THOMAS    WATTOX,    DATED    15.39 
FROM  THE  EAST  WINDOW  OF  GRAY'S   INN  HALL 


THE    HERALDIC    STAINED    GLASS    AT    GRAY'S    INN 


No.  VII.— SHOWING  THE  ARMS    OF  RICHARD  AUNGER,  ESQUIRE 

a  lion  rampant  gules  debruised  of  a  bend  sable, 
thereon  three  crosses  botonee f  tehee  argent.  Chaplet 
purple,  clasps  white  and  yellow  scroll  work, 
fillings-in  blue,  and  bands  green.  It  is  likely 
that  Thomas  Watton  belonged  to  a  City 
family,  for  there  are  shields  in  stained  glass 
bearing  the  Watton  arms  as  above  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  my  article  on  Heraldic 
Glass  in  the  City  of  London  (The  Connoisseur, 
April  1934). 

XXIII  (No.  viii).  Sable  three  pairs  of  gaunt- 
letted  clasped  hands  couped  argent  (Purefoy); 
quartering  azure  (enamel)  three  stirrups  or 
(another  coat  of  Purefoy) ;  gules  a  chevron 
ermine  between  three  leopards  faces  or  (Cole?), 
abraded;  gules  three  piles  joined  in  base  or  in 
a  canton  argent  a  mullet  sable  (Porsey?), 
abraded ;  gules  a  sal  tire  engrailed  argent  between 
four  mullets  or  (Hardwick),  abraded;  argent  a 
fesse  azure  (pot-metal)  in  chief  three  mullets 
sable  on  each  a  bezant  (Flanders);  and  or  fretty 
sable  a  crosslet  argent  on  each  intersection  (Cham- 
paine).  The  chaplet  is  light  blue  with  fruit 
in  red  enamel,  the  bands  are  white,  shaded 
light  red,  and  the  fillings-in  are  white.  In  the 


clasp  on  the  dexter  side  is  a  crest — a  gaunt- 
leted  hand  grasping  a  broken  spear — in  grisaille 
and  yellow  stain,  while,  in  the  sinister  clasp, 
is  a  design  so  perished  as  to  be  indecipher- 
able. The  first  and  third  quarters  are  modern 
(1919).  For  Humpfrey  Purefoy,  who  was 
Autumn  Reader  in  1578,  and  was  described 
in  a  State  Paper  of  1577  as  'no  practises' 

This  window,  in  its  present  state,  exhibits 
an  interesting  example  of  successful  restora- 
tion of  ancient  heraldic  glass  which  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  which,  sub- 
sequently, had  been  subjected  to  some  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  results  of  time,  weather 
and  neglect.  In  1871,  however,  after  a  severe 
storm  which  had  partially  wrecked  the  win- 
dow, better  work  was  done;  some  correct 
and  some  incorrect,  rearrangements  of  the 
heraldry  were  made,  and  the  shields  were  re- 
set in  white  glass  quarries  decorated  with 
floral  designs  in  yellow  stain.  Still  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
panels  into  accord  with  their  original  state, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
glass  to  a  place  of  safety  during  the  war  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  full,  so  that  we  see 
this  window  to-day  almost  as  when  set  up. 


No.  VIII.—  SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  HUMPFREY  PUREFOY,  ESQUIRE 
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AN    HISTORIC    SILVER    INKSTAND 

MADE   BY   PAUL    DE   LAMERIE 

By   E.    ALFRED    JONES 


THE  impressive  size  of  this  rectangular 
inkstand,  not  improbably  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  known  in  silver 
of  any  period,  provokes  the  suggestion  that  it 
had  been  commissioned  for  some  special  pur- 
pose or  occasion  from  the  most  popular 
and  prolific  goldsmith  of  the  day,  Paul  de 
Lamerie.  According  to  a  tradition  current  in 
the  family  of  its  sometime  owners,  it  origin- 
ally belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (d.  1 745) 
and  was  a  gift  from  him  to  Peter  Burrell 
( 1 692-1 756),  of  Langley  Park,  Beckenham, 
Kent,  sub-governor  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany and  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
referred  to  by  Horace  Walpole  as  'old  Peter 
Burrell,  who  was  attached  to  my  father  .  .  . 
Peter  Burrell,  broken  merchant.'  The  truth 
of  this  tradition  is  vouched  for  by  the  heraldic 
decorations  which  the  inkstand  bears.  Among 
those  which  were  engraved  upon  it  when 
first  made  are  Sir  Robert's  double  mono- 
gram and  two  Collars  of  the  Garter  conferred 


on  him  in  1726.  That  no  coronet  is  included 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that 
eminent  statesman  was  not  elevated  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford  until 
1742-3,  several  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  inkstand.  Subsequently,  and  seemingly 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  second  Peter  Burrell 
(1724-75),  son  of  the  first  Peter,  it  was  en- 
graved with  the  Burrell  arms — -Vert,  on  each  of 
three  escutcheons  argent  a  bordure  engrailed  or — 
and  his  monogram  P.  B.  within  each  of  the 
Garter  Collars.  The  motto,  perflugtus  ad 
oram,  is  not,  however,  recorded  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Burrells. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  noble  stand- 
ish  (as  it  would  have  been  called  by  its 
maker)  may  be  traced  to  the  marriage  in 
1800  of  Elizabeth  Anne,  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Peter  Burrell  the 
second,  to  Henry,  first  Marquess  of  Exeter 
(1754- 1 804).  At  the  sale  of  her  silver  at 
Christie's  on  April  7th,  1836,  it  is  said  to  have 


TOP  OF  THE  INKSTAND,  SHOWING  THE  TWO  LIDS  HINGED  ALONG  THE  CENTRE  AND  ENGRAVED  WITH  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE'S 
MONOGRAM  AND  TWO  COLLARS  OF  THE  GARTER  :  THE  PETER  BURRELL  MONOGRAMS  AND  THE  BURRELL  ARMS  WERE  ADDED  LATER 
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AN    HISTORIC    SILVER    INKSTAND 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE'S   STANDISH,  OR  INKSTAND,    WITH    ONE    LID   RAISED  TO  SHOW  INTERIOR   FITTINGS   :    BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE 


been  sold,  passing  into  the  possession  of  Ad- 
miral Percy,  who  gave  it  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Beverley  (cr.  1790,  d.  1830).  The  circum- 
stances, however,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  sale  catalogue,  and  that  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Vice-Admiral,  Josceline 
Percy  (1 784-1856),  was  the  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Beverley  and  his  wife  Isabella  Susan- 
na, second  daughter  of  the  second  Peter  Bur- 
rell,  would  seem  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  the  standish  was  inherited  by  the  Coun- 
tess and  passed  later  to  her  son  the  Admiral. 
.  .  .  (SeeWraxaWs  Memoirs,  iii.  352-5  for  the 
'rapid  elevation'  of  the  Burrell  family.) 

There  is  no  discoverable  incident  of  1 733-4 
in  the  life  of  Sir  Robert  which  might  have 
formed  the  excuse  for  the  production  of  this 
magnificent  piece  of  plate.  Its  proportions 
are  however  truly  regal,  and  it  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  a  gift  from  Queen  Carol- 
ine, Walpole's  staunchest  supporter,  indica- 
tive of  her  faith  in  him,  at  the  time  when  he 
would  most  welcome  evidence  of  this  trust — 
after  the  defeat  of  his  Excise  Bill  in  April 
1 733.  Even  the  King  was  moved  to  declare  in 
this  crisis  that  his  'master  would  never  for- 
sake him,  but  that  they  would  stand  or  fall 
together' — a  rare  instance  of  royal  gratitude. 


No  inkstand  comparable  in  size  is  shown 
in  the  late  Mr.  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips's  sump- 
tuously illustrated  book  on  Paul  de  Lamerie, 
who  was  an  apprentice  of  that  admirable 
goldsmith,  Pierre  Platel,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished craftsmen  amongst  the  Huguenot 
refugees  in  London.  De  Lamerie  registered 
his  mark  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  17 12,  and, 
during  his  long  workinglife  of  thirty-nine  years, 
many  costly  things  were  wrought  in  his  busy 
atelier,  with  the  help  of  his  several  apprentices, 
and,  above  all,  his  journeymen,  from  whom 
the  credit  of  joint-craftsmanship  is  too  often 
withheld.  With  the  help  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions in  the  above  book  the  changes  in  the 
decoration  of  English  silver  during  Paul  de 
Lamerie's  lifetime  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
from  the  simple  plain  work,  through  the  flat- 
chased,  as  in  this  inkstand,  to  the  final  and 
least  admirable  phase — the  exuberant  rococo, 
in  which  he  was  yet  a  master. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  illustrations, 
it  is  chased  in  the  flat  with  the  characteristic 
rococo  decoration  of  shells  and  the  foliated 
scrolls  affected  by  Paul  de  Lamerie  at  the 
time,  1733-4.  Its  great  size  may  be  imagined 
from  the  length,  15  in.,  and  the  width,  7^  in., 
as  well  as  from  the  height,  which  is  i\  in. 
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JOCKEY  HILL    :    PAINTER  OF  CERAMICS 

By  WILLIAM  H.  TAPP-PART  II 


*?.T 


No.   VIII.— A   PLATE   FROM  THE   DERBY  PATTERN   BOOK,  NO.   269 
HERE    ILLUSTRATED    BECAUSE    OF    ITS    SIMILARITY    TO    NO.  268 


IN  the  first  part  of  this  article  *  I  referred 
to  a  plate  from  the  Derby  pattern  book  No. 
269,  for  many  years  attributed  to  a  painter 
named  Cuthbert  Lawton.  It  is  reproduced 
here  (No.  viii),  and  that  this  could  not  be  the 
work  of  Lawton  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
pattern  number  must  come  very  close  to  the 
year  1 799 ;  secondly,  Lawton  did  not  come  to 
Derby  before  1804;  thirdly,  the  first  pattern 
assigned  to  him  is  in  the  Plate-book  No.  361, 
actually  93  patterns  later,  and  certainly  not 
dated  earlier  than  1807;  fourthly,  of  his  three 
patterns,  two  are  for  flower  decoration  only, 
the  last  one  which  I  have  seen,  No.  378,  has 
a  bird  in  a  landscape  and  is  correctly  described 
in  the  pattern  books.  I  am  aware  that  Bemrose, 
Jewitt  and  Haslem  state  that  he  also  painted 
hunting  scenes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  correct,  but  none  of  these  has  a  pattern 
number,  all  are  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  none  bears  any  similarity  to  the  painting 
on  pattern  268. 

♦The  Connoisseur,  June,  1936,  p.  319. 


Lastly,  if  you  will  examine  the  writing  on 
No.  ix,  you  will  see  that  it  reads  Green  mixtfor 
the  set  with  white  enamel  see  Brewers  set:  which 
means  that  Brewer  did  the  decoration  of  a 
portion  of  this  service,  and  I  know  that  this 
was  Robert  Brewer.  The  other  portion  was 
done,  at  the  same  period,  by  Hill.  Illustra- 
tions No.  ix  and  x  represent,  respectively,  the 
sheet  from  the  pattern-book  showing  number 
269,  also  268;  and  the  plate  from  my  own 
collection— pattern  268 — mentioned  above. 
Comparing  this  plate  with  No.  viii,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  entirely  different,  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  similarity  in  the  method  of 
painting  the  trees  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  or 


...  *££ 
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No.  IX.— MANUSCRIPT  SHEET  FROM  THE  DERBY  PATTERN  BOOK 
WITH   DIAGRAMS  AND  NOTES   REFERRING  TO  NOS.   268  AND   269 
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banks  in  the  foreground.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  palette  is  in  each  case  that 
of  Jockey  Hill.  Mr.  Hurlbutt  also  possesses  a 
plate  from  this  pattern  which  he  attributes 
to  Hill  from  a  Print  by  S.  Middiman. 

No.  xi  is  a  painting  on  a  small  fruit  dish  in 
the  Felix  Joseph  Collection  at  Derby.  It 
shows  a  small  cascade  and  stepping  stones, 
near  the  Dove  Rocks  in  Dovedale,  it  is 
marked  with  the  factory  crown,  batons,  and 
D,  and  a  lover's  knot,  immediately  below — all 
in  puce — and  no  doubt  specially  produced  as 
a  wedding-gift.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  artist's  work  and  is  a  little  gem  in  colour- 
ing, being  bright  with  yellows  and  greens, 
with  russet-brown  rocks,  tumbling,  foam 
flecked,  blue  cascades  and  rosy  cloud  effects. 

No.  xii  is  a  cup  and  saucer  from  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Dickson's  collection  at  Bournemouth,  bear- 
ing the  blue  factory  mark,  the  pattern  401, 
made  c.  1 795,  the  mark  of  John  Yates,  gilder, 
and  the  inscription  At  Breadsall — Derbyshire 
also  in  blue.  Here  we  see  a  traveller  crossing 
Beverley  Brook,  the  figure  strikingly  con- 
trasted to  the  yellowish  green  meadows  at 
the  side  of  the  stream,  the  beautifully  defined 
pollard  willow  on  the  right  bank  and  the 
darker  coloured  conifers  on  the  left. 

The  rather  indefinite  finish  noticeable  in 
Hill's  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was, 
first,  a  very  rapid  worker,  and  secondly,  had 
only  two  full  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  due  to 
an  accident  in  early  life.  His  works  are,  how- 
ever, always  delightfully  true  representations 
of  rural  subjects,  as  they  appeared  in  his  time, 
and  his  sharp  contrasts  in  colour  make  them 
particularly  acceptable  additions  to  any  col- 
lection. They  are,  however,  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  find  than  those  of  Boreman,  and 
naturally  so,  since  he  was  only  working  in 
ceramics  for  ten  years,  five  years  at  Chelsea 
and  five  at  Derby,  whereas  Boreman  spent 
twenty-five  years  at  Chelsea  and  eleven  at 
Derby  and  was  besides  a  very  rapid  worker. 

Curiously  enough  both  left  Derby  for  the 
same  reason :  because  they  could  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  the  Manager  and  Co-partner, 
Michael  Kean.  Jockey  Hill  returned  to 
Chelsea,  either  late  in  1799  or  early  in  1800. 
In  the  rate-books  he  is  recorded  as  being  back 
at  Paradise  Walk  in  the  latter  year. 


No.  X.— PLATE  FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION  NUMBERED  268 
SHOWING    SIMILARITY     IN    METHOD    OF    PAINTING    TO    NO.    269 


He  was,  however,  disappointed  at  not  re- 
ceiving orders  for  decoration  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  provide  him  with  a  living; 
though  I  have  seen  specimens  of  his  work  on 
Pinxton  china  of  about  this  period.  He  there- 
fore returned  in  the  following  year  to  his 
father  at  53  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and 
we  find  him  exhibiting  from  that  address  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  following  subjects: 


No.  XL— FRUIT  DISH   PAINTED  WITH   A  WATERFALL  AND  ROCKS 
AT  DOVEDALE   :  BY  JOCKEY  HILL  :   FELIX  JOSEPH  COLLECTION 
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1805.  Thomas  Hill,  Junr.,  A  View  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  and  Lam- 
beth Ch.from  the  water. 

1 806    A    View   near   Matlock — 

Derbyshire. 
Entrance  to  the  Peak  Cav- 
ern— Derbyshire. 

1807    A  View  in  Middleton  Dale 

— Derbyshire. 
A  View  of  Haddon  Hall, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (this  should 
read  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Rutland). 

1808    A  View  in  Staffordshire. 

This  last  exhibit  is  the  only  connexion 
which  I  have  found  between  this  artist  and 
Staffordshire,  but  I  believe  the  picture  must 
have  been  one  of  those  compositions  adapted 
from  an  engraving.  Although  these  works  of 
art  are  produced  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  from  paintings  on  china,  they  show 
two  predominant  characteristics  of  the  man, 
the  method  of  washing  in  the  background 
with  a  neutral  colour,  and  obtaining  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  with  splashes  of 
superimposed  transparent  paint,  particularly 
in  outstanding  trees  or  clumps  of  bushes  and 
woods,  while  the  brilliance  of  his  palette 
and  the  correctness  of  his  technique  persist. 

The  only  oil  painting  of  Hill's  which  I  have 
come  across  belonged  to  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, owner  of  an  antique  shop  in  Friars 
Gate,  Derby,  who  resisted  every  offer  to  pur- 
chase it,  or  have  it  photographed. 

He  might  almost  have  walked  out  of  a  well- 
known  picture  illustrating  'The  Old  Curio- 
sity Shop,'  with  his  black  skull  cap  and  apron, 
shuffling  about  amongst  his  treasures,  pic- 
tures, furniture,  candles,  stamps,  bundles  of 
string,  corks  and  china,  and  really  rather 
bored  with  a  stranger,  who  appeared  to  wish 
to  deprive  him  of  something  which  he  had 
loved  for  a  very  long  time. 

Hill's  father  died  on  November  26th,  1806, 
and  was  buried  in  Chelsea  Old  Church  (first 
burial  ground),  and  I  presume  it  was  the 
effect  of  this  bereavement,  coupled  with  the 
general  financial  distress  at  the  climax  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  which  persuaded  Jockey 
that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  forsake 
his  art  and  turn  to  the  much  more  lucrative 


trade  of  a  dealer  in  government  stores,  parti- 
cularly cloth;  but,  although  I  have  ransacked 
every  source  of  information,  I  have  found 
neither  proofs  from  advertisements,  nor  offi- 
cial documents,  with  the  exception  of  that  con- 
tained in  his  obituary  notice,  which  is  worded 
as  follows:  'May  27th,  1827,  buried  Thomas 
Hill— Clothier— of  65  Wells  Street,Marylebone, 
aged  74'  (St.  James's  Church — Piccadilly). 

To  establish  continuity  of  the  researches 
which  resulted  in  these  new  details  of  Jockey 
Hill's  life  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the 
father  was  found  in  the  Chelsea  rate-books 
for  the  years  1 75 1  -6 ;  unfortunately  these  early 
books  provide  no  addresses  and  it  is  therefore 
practically  impossible  to  establish  any  con- 
nexion between  them  and  similar  entries  in 
St.  Mary's,  the  Parish  Church  to  the  Borough. 

He  next  appears  for  the  years  1766-72  in 
Margaret  Street,  Marylebone,  then  for  1773- 
8,  described  as  'Thomas  Hill,  painter,'  at 
Great  Titchfield  Street,  in  the  same  district; 
I779~99'  with  an  identical  description,  first 
at  Pitt  Street,  then  Goodge  Street,  when  he 
moved  finally  to  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
and  from  this  latter  address  only  we  find  him 
sending  his  exhibits  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

I  here  thank  all  those  who  with  unfailing 
courtesy  have  assisted  me  in  the  preparation 
of  these  facts,  during  the  last  five  years. 


No.  XII.— CUP  AND  SAUCER,  MARKED  IN  BLUE  CBD,  PATTERN  401, 
C.  1795  :  INSCRIBED  AT  BREADSALL-DERBYSH1 RE,  ALSO  IN  BLUE 
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By  CHRISTOPHER  NORRIS 


WHERE,  travelling  in  Europe,  does 
one  find  English  pictures — -repre- 
sentative pieces  of  such  quality  as 
one  would  feel  them  a  loss  to  one's  country  ? 
Tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  the  Louvre 
VEcole  Anglaise  has  a  room  full,  in  Vienna 
another,  in  Berlin  or  Budapest  some  few: 
here  there  may  be  a  Reynolds  child  portrait, 
there  by  chance  a  Gainsborough  landscape  or 
a  Hogarth  woman,  a  man  by  Raeburn  or 
Gainsborough,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  opinion 
of  even  well-informed  critics  abroad  of  our 
greater  painters  is  as  low  as  the  representa- 
tion of  them  in  their  galleries  is  poor.  Gains- 
borough, they  say,  has  no  strength,  no  struc- 
ture, Reynolds  may  be  better  though  he 
plagiarizes  Rembrandt  or  Titian  and  his 
shadows  are  bitumen:  there  is  little  that  our 
school  is  not  thought  to  owe  to  Holbein  or 
Titian,  to  Claude  or  Rembrandt,  to  Rubens 
or  Vandyck,  or  to  this  or  that  great  little 
Dutch  master.  Constable  is  almost  alone,  he 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  fine  painter. 

The  exhibition  at  Amsterdam  is  a  selection 
from  the  last  two  hundred  years  and  is  the 
first  sent  to  the  Continent  which — by  virtue  of 
the  Overseas  Loans  Act  and  the  consequent 
power  of  the  nation  to  lend — can  at  last  ex- 
press a  national  standard  quality.  Credit  for 
this  is  largely  due  to  well-known  works  from 
our  permanent  national  collections  and  to 
the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Tate  Gallery,  British 
and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museums. 

The  exhibition  begins  with  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  Hogarth  who  is  represented 
by  His  Servants  from  the  National  Gallery, 
by  Lord  Ilchester's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  the 
rather  vulgar  though  little  known  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  from  Geneva,  grandly  by  Captain 
Coram,  and  at  his  best  by  the  sketches 
from  Oxford  and  Camberwell.  Captain 
Coram  presides  over  the  exhibition,  but 
these  sketches  have  a  spontaneity  and  free- 
dom really  attractive  after  many  of  his  fin- 
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PORTRAIT  OP    \   LADY  :  BY  WILLIAM   HOGARTH   :  LENT  TO  THE 

EXHIBITION    BY   THE    MUSEE    1>  \i:i     I    I     D'HIS  lOIKE,    GENEVA 


ished  pictures  where  the  awkward  grouping 
has  so  often  to  be  redeemed  by  the  fascinat- 
ing quality  of  his  paint  in  detail. 

The  important  part  played  by  sketches  in 
the  representation  of  each  of  our  great  masters 
in  this  exhibition  is  most  striking  in  the  case 
of  Reynolds,  in  whose  work  the  life  of  the 
first  thought  is  too  often  stifled  by  conven- 
tional pose  or  studio  collaboration.  His  Kitty 
Fisher,  lent  by  Mr.  Granville  Proby,  is  a  little 
known  sketch  of  enchanting  quality  showing 
the  artist  at  his  best  and  least  mannered  and 
the  sitter  in  a  Nelly  O'Brien  pose.  The  two 
sketches  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  re- 
presenting the  Viscountess  Spencer  and  her 
daughter,  Lady  Georgiana,  and  this  child 
again  as  Duchess  of  Devonshire  against  a  blue 
ground  with  powdered  hair,  ribbons,  and 
sweeping  black  hat  are  of  the  artist's  very 
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best.  These  smaller  pieces  have  the  advantage 
of  the  larger  in  quality,  since  neither  the 
Lady  Saye  and  Sele  with  her  Brother,  from  the 
Cowdray  Collection,  nor  the  Grantham  Child- 
ren is  in  the  highest  class.  The  Warren  Hast- 
ings [c.  1767),  from  the  Spencer  Churchill 
Collection,  is  of  fine  quality,  though  even  if 
his  somewhat  academic  nature  has  been 
stressed,  the  representation  of  Reynolds 
might  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
such  a  portrait  as  the  Lord  Heathfield  and  one 
of  the  finer  full-length  women  portraits. 


MARY,  DUCHESS  OF  MONTAGU  :  BY  T.  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.  :  LENT  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH 


As  an  artist,  Gainsborough  is  surely  the 
more  genuine,  the  more  gifted  and  the  finer 
colorist;  his  poses  are  more  naturally  found, 
more  varied  than  his  rival's.  What  might  his 
landscape  not  have  become  had  he  continued 
in  the  path  of  the  background  to  the  Andrews 
portraits?  Where  in  all  Reynolds  are  there 
hands  as  fine  or  finer  than  those  in  the  por- 
trait of  Henry  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry  in  this  exhibition?  Where  a 
more  distinguished  portrait  than  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu?  The  exhibition  lacks  a 
late  landscape  by  him. 
Little  known  is  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Paul  Methuen 
from  Corsham — -where 
the  weakness  of  the  head 
is  atoned  for  by  the  in- 
genious arrangement  of 
the  lower  half  of  the 
figure,  or  the  Lady  Eard- 
ley  and  Daughter,  from 
Lord  Crawford's  Col- 
lection, where  the  full- 
length  figure  is  adelight- 
ful  harmony  in  pale  rose 
lilac  and  silver.  As  Mr. 
Clark  points  out  in  his 
foreword  to  the  cata- 
logue, the  great  Diana 
and  Actaeon,  from  the 
Royal  Collection,  is  al- 
most the  only  truly  sat- 
isfactory large  English 
figure  composition. 

Of  the  portrait  paint- 
ers proper,  Romney  is 
but  sparely  represented 
by  Lord  Crawford's  fine 
William  Pitt  as  a  Boy,  a 
sketch  where  the  sitter's 
identity  is  more  than 
doubtful;  by  the  rather 
heavy  Mrs.  Wilbraham 
Booth  from  Edinburgh, 
and  the  fine  full  length 
of  Warren  Hastings,  from 
the  India  Office.  Hopp- 
ner  is  shown  by  his  well- 
known  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  from  the  Ash- 
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croft  Collection,  and 
others  less  known  of 
William  V,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  wife  Fre- 
derica  Sophialentby  the 
Queen  of  Holland, 
that  of  the  Prince  being 
so  much  the  finer  that 
one  would  doubt  the 
attribution  of  its  com- 
panion piece.  Judged 
from  the  painting  of 
the  Family  of  Sir 
William  Young,  Zoff- 
any  is  hardly  even  Eng- 
lish by  adoption,  while 
the  Minuet  from  Glas- 
gow stands  out  so 
strangely  in  such  com- 
pany that  one  is  in- 
clined to  question  its 
label.  Might  it  not  be 
the  work  of  an  artist 
more  English  by  na- 
ture, such  as  Down- 
man?  A  surprise  Zoff- 
any  is  the  unfinished 
Palmer  Family  from  the 
India  Office  where  the 
colour  has  almost  the 
tropical  quality  and 
breadth  of  a  Gauguin. 
How  strange  again 
that  an  artist,  even 
Raeburn,  who  should 
produce  so  fine  a 
double  portrait  as  that 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Clerk  from  the  Beit  Collection  should  be  also 
the  author  of  a  work  so  commonplace  as  the 
Mrs.  Scott  Moncrief  hom  Edinburgh! 

In  addition  to  the  celebrated  Red  Boy,  Law- 
rence is  represented  by  his  early  Lord  Auck- 
land from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  by  a 
half  length  of  quite  uncommon  strength  and 
technical  quality — that  of  Sir  Harford  Jones 
Brydges  from  the  Lucas  Scudamore  Collection. 
In  a  bust  portrait,  three-quarters  of  life  size, 
sketched  on  paper  in  black,  white,  and  brown 
against  a  dull  maroon  ground,  Etty's  John 
Harper,  Architect  of  York  is  a  welcome  change 


PORTRAIT  OF  KITTY  FISHER  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  :  LENT  BY  GRANVILLE  PROBY,  ESQ. 


from  his  usual  subject  matter  and  reveals  his 
little  known  and  all  too  seldom  exercised 
powers  as  a  portrait  painter. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  selections  in  the 
exhibition  is  that  representing  Turner,  where 
water-c  olour  sketches  from  the  British  Museum 
and  finished  oil  paintings  and  sketches  from 
the  Tate  Gallery  illustrate  the  development  of 
his  more  personal  style.  Of  these  the  grandest 
is  perhaps  the  Old  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton  or  the 
Burial  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  newly  cleaned  for 
the  exhibition  to  the  advantage  of  its  astonish- 
ing black,  blue,  grey  and  silver  harmonies. 
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English  landscape  painting  has  learnt 
much  from  Dutch  example,  but  has  so  often 
tempered  its  realism  with  poetic  quality  that 
the  result  is  a  profoundly  national  creation. 
How  close  to  and  yet  how  far  from  Aert  van 
der  Neer  is  Crome's  Moonrise  on  the  Tarel 
Even  his  Mousehold  Heath  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  is  in  a  sense  of  the 
heritage  of  Ciiyp,  yet  with  a  breath  and 
breadth  that  is  English.  By  Constable  are 
his  Malvern  Hall  from  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  great  study  for  the  Hay-Wain  from 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — in  the 
first  of  these  and  in  the  little  View  at  Epsom 
from  the  Tate  Gallery  is  all  Constable,  and 
all  the  full  green  of  the  English  country.  How 
much  more  brilliant  is  this  Hay-Wain  than  the 
finished  piece  at  Trafalgar  Square!  From  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  brilliant  sketches  (some,  alas,  mounted 


in  brown  paper!),  while  a  fine  study,  from 
a  private  collection,  of  his  Salisbury  Cathedral 
struggles  bravely  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
its  inner  frame  and  the  black  outer  frame 
which  the  owner's  caution  has  put  over  all ! 

Bonington  is  there,  the  brilliant  Manet- 
like quality  of  his  Terrace  at  Versailles  vying 
with  the  clear-blue  quality  of  his  tiny  View 
Along  the  ^attere,  Venice  (Klever-Kemps  Col- 
lection) set  off  by  another  little-known  Paris 
view  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle  from  the 
Comiot  Collection.  The  survey  of  English 
landscape  is  continued  through  Ford  Madox 
Brown  and  an  exceptional  selection  of  Wil- 
son Steer  to  Stanley  Spencer's  View  at  Cook- 
ham,  his  Scarecrow  and  especially  his  Plough 
from  the  Behrend  Collection. 

Geddes  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
represented  than  by  his  small  painting  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  where  the  burden  of  finished 


MAJOR  WILLIAM   PALMER  AND  HIS  FAMILY  :   TAINTED  BY    JOHANN  ZOFFANY,   R.A.,  IN  LUCKNOW,  1786  :  LENT  BY  THE  INDIA  OFFICE 
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detaillacks  the  breadth 
of  such  heads  as  those 
of  His  Mother  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott  brought  to 
Burlington  House.  By 
Blake,  in  addition  to 
four  of  his  finest  water 
colours  from  the  Gra- 
ham  Robertson  and 
Morse  Collections,  is 
his  Spirit  of  William 
Pitt,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  where  the 
dimmed  yet  flowing 
linear  quality  would 
make  one  wish  for  a 
lighter  and  clearer  if 
more  conventional 
technique. 

Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  choice  of 
mid  and  later  nine- 
teenth-century exam- 
ples; such  period 

pieces  as  Frith's  Railway  Station  being  ranged 
along  with  Dyce's  Pegivell  Bay,  Millais'  Autumn 
Leaves  and  his  Carpenter' 's  Shop — a  picture  which 
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THE  ZATTERE,  VENICE  :  BY  RICHARD  PARK]  S  B<  IN  I  \< .  I ON  :  COLLECTION  OF  MEVR.  KLEVER-KEMPS 


has  here  profited  greatly  by  the  substitution 
of  a  plainer  and  narrower  moulding  for  it:; 
oppressively  familiar  frame. 

The  Cotmans, 
Cozens,  Girtins  and 
Turners  form  natur- 
ally the  backbone  of 
the  water-colour  selec- 
tion,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions all  being  most 
carefully  chosen  and 
representative  of  the 
mostdelicatequalityin 
English  art.  Where 
should  one  find  finer 
examples  than  Cot- 
man's  two  versions  of 
Greta  Woods ,  J .  R. 
Cozens'  JVemi,  Girtin's 
little  Tynemouth  Sands, 
or  his  Rue  St.  Denis? 
One  might  have 
wished  for  more  of  the 
larger  finished  Tur- 
ners, though  even 
when  all  precautions 
are  taken,  owners  of 


STUDY  OF  WILLOWS  BESIDE  A  STREAM  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  K.A.  :   LENT  BY  THE  TATE  GALLERY 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  HARPER,  ARCHITECT  OF  YORK  :  BY  WILLIAM 
ETTY,  R.A.  :  LENT  BY  THE    CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  YORK 


is  here  often  more  clearly  suggested  than  with 
the  brush. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  article  to  cover  the  modern  side  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, which  includes  a  generous  selection 
from  the  works  of  John,  Sickert  and  Steer,  to- 
gether with  the  less  English,  most  modern 
and  abstract  productions  of  Mr.  Ben  Nichol- 
son. The  Municipal  Museum  at  Amsterdam 
has  bought  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer's  Self  Por- 
trait, and,  rightly  following  the  tradition  of 
English  landscape,  the  exhibition  shows  a 
marked  preference  for  his  work. 

How  in  an  Exhibition  of  this  size — there 
are  188  paintings  and  57  drawings  and 
water-colours — should  one  proportion  and 
draw  the  line  between  the  old  and  the  very 
new?  In  this  case  nearly  150  of  the  Exhibits 
were  painted  before  1870,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  British  painting  is  shown  as  has 
never  before  been  possible  abroad,  and  hung 
with  a  taste  and  understanding  rare  at  any 
time. 

Forewords  to  the  catalogue  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Jhr.  Mr.  Dr.  A.  Roell  and  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Clark.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  kind  owners 
of  the  pictures  for  use  of  the  photographs. 


these  are  often  too  ner- 
vous to  let  them  ap- 
pear in  a  summer  ex- 
hibition. Space  was 
no  doubt  a  factor,  but, 
given  the  existing  pre- 
judices, it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  room 
was  available  for  a  sel- 
ection of  drawings  and 
etchings.  Drawings 
such  as  Hogarth's  Lord 
Lovat  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  collection,  or 
many  a  fine  Gains- 
borough or  Richard 
Wilson  in  chalks  on 
blue  paper  !  Drawings 
by  the  early  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites  or  by  the 
moderns.  The  artist's 
real  feeling  and  quality 
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A   KING   OF    CEYLON'S    GUN 

By  J.  F.  PIERIS 


YET  another  national  treasure  has 
found  its  way  back  to  Ceylon.  In  1934 
His  Majesty  King  George  V,  through 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  restored  to  that 
country  the  throne  of  its  kings,  which,  since 
1 81 5,  had  been  housed  in  the  Garter  Room  at 
Windsor  Castle.  This  admirable  example  of 
Sinhalese  craftsmanship  was  originally  made 
for  the  last  great  warrior  king  of  Ceylon, 
Raja  Sinha,  who  died  in  1687,  and  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  a  further  treasure  of  like 
interest  and  of  unique  character. 

The  'fire-lock'  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
article  appears  to  have  been  purchased  for 
410  Rix-Dollars  by  the  British  Resident  at 
Kandy,  John  D'Oyly,  when  a  part  of  the  Re- 
galia of  the  last  king  of  Ceylon,  Sri  Vikrama, 
who  was  deposed  in  181 5,  was  sold  at  Colom- 
bo on  July  3rd,  1820.  D'Oyly,  who  was  born 
in  1774,  arrived  in  that  island  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  in  1810  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Government.  He  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  activities  which  ended  in  the 
occupation    of  the    Sinhalese    Kingdom    of 


Kandy  and  the  capture  of  Sri  Vikrama,  and 
was  rewarded  at  a  later  date  by  a  baronetcy. 
He  died  unmarried,  and  the  gun  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  brother's  family  till  its 
recent  purchase  for  the  Government. 

The  Sinhalese,  no  doubt,  had  learnt  about 
fire-arms  from  Arab  traders  before  the  first 
Europeans,  the  Portuguese,  reached  Ceylon 
in  November  1 505 ;  but  it  was  the  exigencies 
of  the  subsequent  warfare  which  stimulated 
their  manufacture,  till  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury the  local  product  rivalled,  if  it  did  not 
surpass,  the  foreign  article.  The  match-lock 
represented  the  earliest  and  cheapest  form  of 
ignition,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  gradually  displaced  in  the  case  of  the 
well-to-do  by  the  flint-lock.  Raj  a  Sinha  took  a 
great  pride  in  the  rich  ornamentation  of  his 
guns;  at  one  time  an  Englishman,  Richard 
Varnham,was  in  charge  of  his  artillery,  while 
a  Hollander  who  had  come  as  an  ambassador 
from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  re- 
mained behind  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
King's  silversmiths,  the  Navandanno,  a  group 
of  whom  was  responsible  for  the  production 
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No.  I.— SHOWING    BUTT   AND    FLINT-LOCK    OF   THE    GUN,  WHK.H    FORMED    PART   OF    THE    REGALIA  OF  THE   LAST  KING  OF   CEYLON. 
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of  the  Golden  Arms  or  Ran  Avudha,  as  the  King's  weapons  were  styled. 
Whether  made  for  Raja  Sinha  or  not,  the  gun  here  illustrated  was  in- 
fluenced by  European  models.  It  measures  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  12  in.  across 
the  widest  portion  of  its  stock,  which  is  o\  in.  thick,  and,  as  it  weighs  31  \  lb., 
was  probably  fired  from  a  rest.  A  modern  big-game  rifle  does  not  exceed 
10  lb.  The  smooth-bored  steel  barrel  and  wooden  stock  are  both  overlaid 
with  sheet  silver,  parcel  gilt,  and  richly  ornamented  with  low-relief  repousse 
designs  and  filigree  work  relieved  by  rows  and  an  ornament  of  balas  rubies. 
Its  steel  flint-lock,  which  is  almost  certainly  of  European  make,  is  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver;  flints,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  found  in  Ceylon. 
Fitting  into  a  socket  immediately  beneath  the  back-sight  is  the  ramrod  of 
gilt  copper  which  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  barrel.  The  decorative 
motifs  are  all  well  executed,  and,  particularly  in  the  repousse  work,  show 
no  traces  of  that  'woolliness'  which  characterizes  slovenly  craftsmanship. 
No  object  has  ever  been  considered  too  insignificant  to  merit  the  attention 
of  the  Sinhalese  craftsman. 

The  decorative  scheme  centres  round  the  'Ashta-nari-ratha'  or  'Eight- 
Women  Chariot'  motif  on  the  top  of  the  barrel,  a  little  way  behind  the 
back-sight,  starting  almost  opposite  the  pan.  This  motif  is  one  of  a  series  well 
known  to  the  Sinhalese,  where  four  or  more  female  figures  are  combined 
and  adapted  to  symbolize  objects  or  animals.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
design  to  the  barrel  is  skilfully  handled,  and  the  complicated  relationships 
of  mass  to  space  are  excellently  planned  to  harmonize  with  the  conventional 
Sinhalese  'Liya-vela'  design  of  interlacing  vines,  which  springs  from  the  hands 
of  the  seated  figure  surmounting  the  group  and  is  carried  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  barrel  as  far  as  the  foresight.  The  simplifications  and  distortions 
employed  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  with  their  exaggerated  gestures 
have  here  the  inevitability  that  characterizes  the  best  Sinhalese  art.  Ex- 
quisitely plastic  contours  distinguish  the  dancers  themselves  and  set  up  a 
rhythm  which  is  echoed  and  continued  along  the  barrel  in  the  'Liya-vela' 
design,  working  its  way  downwards  to  lose  itself  in  the  two  figures  ingeni- 
ously formed  into  circles  to  represent  the  chariot  wheels.  A  narrow  band 
with  closely  worked  floral  pattern  separates  the  'Ashta-nari-ratha'  group 
from  the  conventional  'Bo-pata'  ornament  based  on  the  leaf  of  the  sacred 
'Bo-tree'  carried  out  in  balas  rubies,  whose  soft  glow  is  intensified  by  the 
plain  metal  surface  which  partially  surrounds  it.  The  lower  half  of  the 
barrel  is  divided  by  way  of  variety  into  adjacent  segments,  plain  and  richly 
ornamented.  The  'Liya-vela'  and  abstract  designs  appearing  on  these 
sections  are  carried  out  in  filigree  and  their  juxtaposition  with 
plain  surfaces  produces  an  interesting  contrast  of  textures  which 
serves  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  lower  half  of  the  barrel 
so  as  to  lead  the  eye  back  to  the  flowing  and  more  easily  appre- 
hensible pattern  immediately  above.  Balas  rubies,  judiciously 
inserted  in  rows,  lend  variety  and  relate  this  portion  to  the 
'Bopata'  ornament  above  the  lock,  on  which  again  is  a  freely 
drawn  'Liya-vela'  inlaid  in  gold  and  silver,  the  dark  steel 
forming  a  very  appropriate  background. 

The  'Serapendiya,'  repeated  four  times  on  each  side  of  the 
stock,  is  a  mythical  bird  with  a  head  bearing  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  both  Chameleon  and  Lion,  and  the  form  of  the  stock 
was  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  shape  of  its  head.  The  sheet  silver 
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A  KING  OF  CEYLON'S  GUN 


is  here  superimposed  on  a  wooden  matrix  with  both  carved 
and  pierced  work  and  a  central  panel  in  low  relief  against  the 
remainder.  The  introduction  of  an  arrow-shaped  pierced- 
work  ornament  in  the  broader  end  of  this  panel  serves  to 
isolate  the  end  of  the  two  contiguous  curves  into  which  the 
base  is  curved.  From  between  the  'Serapendiya'  heads  the 
decorative  scheme  is  carried  towards  the  lock  in  the  narrow 
panel  which  contains  a  'Kalas  dangaya'  design  based  on  the 
contour  of  the  'Kalaha'  or  Sinhalese  water-pot.  Issuing  from 
the  mouths  of  the  two  'Serapendiya'  heads  which  form  the 
main  ornament  on  the  smaller  adjoining  curved  panels,  are 
complicated  'Liya  pota'  designs  based  on  the  double  curve. 
A  narrow  curved  ornament  boldly  worked  with  a  'Liya  pota' 
motif  starts  at  the  trigger  and  stretches  along  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  stock  and  relates  this  ornament  to  that  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  barrel. 

Mere  decorative  design  makes  little  appeal  to  deeper  aes- 
thetic feeling.  However  skilful  the  craftsmanship  here  dis- 
played, we  would  not  be  justified  in  attaching  to  this  gun 
any  value  other  than  that  arising  from  historical  association, 
had  not  the  subtlety  with  which  the  artist  has  integrated  the 
fluent  recurring  motifs  so  dear  to  the  Oriental,  been  of  such 
quality  as  alone  to  entitle  this  elegant  weapon  to  a  distinguished 
place  in  any  collection  of  Ceylon  Art. 

The  ring  (No.  iv)  was  presented  by  Sri  Vikrama  to  Major 
Lionel  Hook,   who  commanded  the  King's  escort  after  his 
capture.  It  is  of  gold,  set  with  rubies  and  sapphires  cut  'en 
cabochon'  in  characteristic  Sinhalese  style,  and  belongs  to  the 
variety  of  ring  known  as  'Peras  Mudda,'  intended  to  cover 
three  fingers  of  the  wearer's  hand.  The  bezel,  which  is  i  rV  in. 
in  diameter,  consists  of  two  jewelled  circles  set  one  within  the 
other  and  connected  by  eight  rows  of  jewels  radiating  from 
an  imaginary  centre,  and  projecting  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  outer  circle.  A  conventional  design  in  fili- 
gree of  good  workmanship  decorates  the  back.  The  loop  has 
since  been  cut  off  and  the  bezel  converted  into  a  pendant. 
The  jewels  are  set  in  soft  gold  and  probably  over  a  wax  base,  the  well-known  form  of  native 
setting  called  'Tahadu  kola  Bemma,'  and  one  that  harmonizes  admirably  with  the  softer  glow 
of  all  cabochon  cut  jewels. 

Unlike  the  gun,  apart  from  its  historic 
value,  the  ring  has  no  outstanding  merit,  the 
work  on  the  back  of  the  bezel  being  actually 
of  greater  beauty  than  the  front.  It  is,  how- 
ever, typical  of  the  jewellery  worn  at  the 
Sinhalese  Court  at  that  period,  when  South 
Indian  influence  played  a  predominant  part. 
Strict  sumptuary  laws  regulated  its  use,  and 
golden  chains  or  jewelled  rings  were  tokens  of 
Royal  favour.  Gem  mines  and  the  pearl  fish- 
ery were  Royal  property,  and  the  Regalia  in- 
cluded sixty-four  ornaments  besides  the  crown. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION  :  THIRD  YEAR 


BY    THE    EDITORS 


ON  Thursday,  September  24th,  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  K.G.,  will 
perform  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  third  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  and  Exhibition  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane.  So  great 
was  the  success  of  the  preceding  two  Fairs  that  the  entire  floor  and  gallery 
space,  increased  by  about  one-tenth  above  that  of  last  year,  had  been 
booked  by  exhibitors  before  the  close  of  the  1935  exhibition.  The  num- 
ber of  representative  houses  dealing  in  antiquities  will  be  one  hundred 
and  six,  the  highest  total  yet  reached,  and  the  governing  principle,  which 
must  be  strictly  observed  is,  that  every  piece  shown  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
have  been  made  prior  to  the  year  1830.  The  exhibits  are  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive order,  designed  to  appeal  to  collectors  of  ample  purses  in  search 
of  extreme  rarities  down  to  the  modest  seeker  of  small  man's  bargains. 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  forthcoming  Fair  will  be  a  pleasing  revela- 
tion of  the  large  number  and  fine  quality  of  interesting  objects  once 
cherished  by  our  ancestors,  and  confidently  predict  that  the  exhibition 
will  attract  bigger  crowds  and  produce  bigger  results  in  the  matter  of  sales 
than  heretofore.  Much  useful  work  is  accomplished  by  these  annual 
events.  It  is  good  for  desirable  works  of  art  to  find  appreciative  homes. 
They  add  to  our  pleasure  and  pride  in  our  dwellings,  kindle  a  sense  of 


A   SERPENTINE-FRONT   MAHOGANY   CHIPPENDALE   COMMODE   OF    VERY    FINE    QUALITY 
WITH    ORIGINAL   CHASED    AND    GILT   ORMOLU   HANDLES  :  FRANK    PARTRIDGE    &    SONS 


FAMILLE  ROSE  PORCELAIN  VASE  :  CH'IEN 
LUNG  PERIOD  :  DECORATED  WITH  PEACH 
SPRAYS  :  SHOWN   BY  SPINK   &  SONS,  LTD. 


property  and  in  many  ways  are  as 
humanizing  as  books.  Everyone  is 
the  better  for  possessing  a  relic  or 
two  of  his  predecessors,  around 
which  something  like  affection  has 
clung  for  generations,  and  it  is  a 
heritage  which  we  do  well  to  pre- 
serve and  pass  on. 

The  admission  charge  to  the  Fair 
will  be  two  shillings  and  half  the  net 
proceeds  will  be  given  to  charities. 
Half  this  sum  will  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Art  Collections  fund,  a  gift 
from  which  the  public  will  benefit, 
and  the  Antique  Dealers'  Bene- 
volent Fund  will  also  participate. 

In  the  following  article  we  shall 
illustrate  and  describe  some  of  the 
many  attractive  pieces  which  are 
to  be  shown  on  the  stalls  of  some 
of  our  most  prominent  dealers. 
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OVAL  WINE  COOLER  IN  CARVED    MAHOGANY    WITH 
CHASED  GILT  METAL  MOUNTS    :   M.  HARRIS  &    SONS 


The  most  extensive  class  will  doubtless 
be  that  of  early  English  Furniture.  One 
usually  starts  a  home  with  a  few  pieces  of 
useful  furniture  and  the  embellishments 
follow.  But  furniture,  when  designed  and 
carried  out  by  master  craftsmen,  can  be 
decorative  as  well  as  useful,  and  one  may 
well  say  that  every  piece  at  the  Fair  can 
claim  to  be  both.  From  the  well-filled 
galleries  of  Frank  Partridge  and  Sons  an 
attractive  selection  has  been  made.  Who, 
for  example,  would  not  be  gratified  by  the 
possession  of  such  a  delightful  timepiece  as 
the  finely  proportioned  mahogany  Chip- 
pendale clock  known,  from  its  lesser  pro- 
portions, as  a  'grandmother.'  The  case 
measures  only  4  feet  6  inches  high  and  is 
barely  over  a  foot  wide.  Its  reeded  mould- 
ings are  of  the  simplest  and  no  superfluous 
ornament  mars  its  well-mannered  beauty. 
The  movement  is  by  the  renowned  clock- 
maker,  Henry  Baker  of  Westminster.  An 
exceptionally  fine  serpentine-fronted  com- 
mode in  finely-figured  mahogany,  also  in 
the  Chippendale  style,  is  exhibited  by  this 
house.  It  measures  3  feet  7  inches  across, 
has  elegantly  carved  mouldings,  and  being 


in  perfect  condition,  retains  its  original  chased  ormolu  fittings. 
On  the  same  stall  will  be  found  interesting  specimens  of  Queen 
Anne  Walnut,  including  a  particularly  fine  bureau  cabinet, 
several  carved  chairs  with  needlework  covered  seats,  and  mir- 
rors of  William  and  Mary  date  in  carved  and  gilt  gesso  frames. 
All  these  are  set  off  by  a  collection  of  Chinese  wares  of  the  first 
quality,  rare  pieces  of  K'ang  Hsi  and  other  periods,  including 
some  apple  green  crackle  and  specimens  of  coral. 

The  sumptuous  decorative  arrangement,  remembered  as 
Spink  and  Sons  (Ltd.)  notable  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  Fair  last  year,  is  to  be  repeated  at  Grosvenor  House  with  a 
selection  of  recently  acquired  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of 
the  finest  procurable  quality.  These  comprise  rare  examples  of 
jade,  porcelains,  enamels,  bronzes  and  other  Chinese  works  of 
art  of  all  the  great  periods.  In  addition  there  will  be  shown 
paintings  by  early  masters  of  European  schools,  old  English 
silver  and  Sheffield  plate,  whilst  the  Antique  World  will  be 
represented   in   fine,   recently  acquired   Egyptian   and   Greek 


RENAISSANCE  Ct'PBOARD  OE   TYPICAL   TRENCH    DESIGN   BUT    PROBABLY   OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTRUCTION  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  SHOWN  BY  ACTON  SURGEY 
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TWO  ROMAN  SPOONS  IN- 
CISED PATTERN  ON  BACK  EX- 
HIBITED  BY  RALPH  HYMAN 


items  from  various 
sources.  Some  of  these 
latter  are  of  particular 
interest  and  are  certain 
to  be  much  discussed 
by  visitors,  and  infor- 
mation will  readily  be 
given  by  the  experts  in 
charge  of  the  stall.  The 
piece  we  have  selected 
for  illustration  is  a  fa- 
mille-rose  porcelain 
vase  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period  (1736-1795).  It 
is  a  striking  and  hand- 
some object  of  excep- 
tional size  measuring  2 1 
inches  high,  without  its 
stand.  The  decoration 
of  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing peach  sprays  is  of  de- 
licate and  beautiful  col- 
our and  extends  over  the 
entire  body  of  the  vase. 
A  short  time  ago  it  was 
in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Scott. 
Another  house  boast- 
ing a  reputation  of  the 
very  highest  in  the  an- 
tique furniture  trade  is 


that  of  M.  Harris  and  Sons.  Upon  their  stall  will  be 
found  pieces  of  historic  interest  once  the  treasured 
possessions  of  great  country  houses.  Truly  in  looking 
upon  such  a  piece  of  work  as  the  commode  of  semi- 
circular form,  veneered  with  burr  yew-wood,  its  oval 
panels  of  richly  knotted  amboyna,  its  cross  bands  of 
kingwood,  its  top  inlaid  with  border  of  leaf  and  berry, 
its  fan-shaped  ornament  in  satin  and  harewoods,  one 
may  well  endorse  the  claim  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  be  the  golden  age  of  English  cabinet  work.  This 
genuinely  aristocratic  piece  of  furniture  retains  all  its 
gilt  mounts,  escutcheons  and  handles  and  its  date  must 
be  placed  at  about  1770.  Another  superb  exhibit  here 
is  a  suite  of  Chippendale  furniture,  comprising  a  settee 
and  four  chairs  with  old  needlework  covers  and  a  pair 
of  polescreens  with  panels  of  similar  needlework.  Our 
illustration  gives  the  end  view  of  one  of  a  pair  of  wine- 
coolers  of  the  Adam  period,  oval  on  plan,  in  carved 
mahogany  with  ornamental  gilt  metal  banding  and 
finely  wrought  chased  mounts.  These  were  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Zetland. 


A  DECORATED  ORIENTAL  LACQUER    CABINET  ON  A  CARVED  WOOD 
ENGLISH  STAND  BOTH  OF  XVII  CENTURY  :  W.  WILLIAMSON  &  SONS 


A  SILVER  BRUSH  HANDLE 
MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1697  BY 
J.  READSHAW  :  EXHIBITED 
BY      HOW      OF      EDINBURGH 


The  more  massive 
character  of  the  Tudor 
age  is  demonstrated  in 
most  picturesque  fash- 
ion in  Acton  Surgey's 
exhibit.  Here  as  always, 
is  an  atmosphere  en- 
tirely its  own,  unique, 
detached  and  self-con- 
tained, so  that  one 
walks  into  another 
phase  of  history.  Tapes- 
tries form  the  back- 
ground, together  with 
a  very  fine  linenfold 
panelled  room  in  which 
we  shall  discover  a  col- 
lection of  early  oak 
furniture  in  harmony 
with  its  setting,  figures 
of  carved  wood,  candle 
and    torchholders    and 
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SILVER  TWO-HANDLED  WILLIAM  III  CUP  AND 
COVER  :  LONDON  1696  :  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF 
THE  EARL  OF  WARRINGTON  :  CRICHTON   BROS. 


a  selection  of  early  period  works  of 
art  in  wood,  stone  and  metal.  One 
imposing  piece  is  the  great  bench  of 
Tudor  days,  a  remarkably  fine  ex- 
ample of  West  Country  work  with 
boldly  carved  crest  pieces  along  the 
back,  each  of  a  differing  design.  The 
sixteenth-century  cupboard  shown  in 
our  illustration  both  in  design  and 
quality  is  typical  of  the  French  Re- 
naissance pieces  which  it  so  strongly 
resembles,  but  from  its  construction 
and  from  certain  details,  such  as  its 
boldly  turned  pilasters,  there  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  was  made  in 
England.  The  whole  stall  gives  a 
heartening  sense  of  early  English 
sturdiness,  security  and  comfort  in 
those  great  days  of  independence  and 
insular  self-reliance. 

Ralph  Hyman's  silver  will  be  sure 
of  attention  and  admiration.  Of  the 
rare  and  beautiful  exhibits  of  the  firm 
none  will  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  Roman  spoons,  which  were  illu- 
strated in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  History 
of  English  Plate,  Vol.  II,  p.  475,  fig. 
548.  These  are  of  singular  interest 
and  rarity  and  prospective  buyers  will 
do  well  to  look  up  this  reference  and 
learn  something  about  their  general 
characteristics  and  quality  of  metal. 
Other  pieces  to  be  shown  by  Hyman's 
will  include  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  fine  English  spoons  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
many  rare  English  eighteenth-century 
toys,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  gold 


snuff  boxes,  all  of  English  make.  This  stall  again  will  repeat  the 
outstanding  success  brought  about  by  the  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement  on  the  past  two  occasions  and  doubtless  many  visitors 
will  take  away  with  them  a  long-to-be-treasured  souvenir  in 
the  form  of  one  of  their   attractive    little   bibelots. 

Among  the  pieces  of  Old  English  Furniture  which  will  be  exhi- 
bited by  W.  Williamson  and  Sons,  Guildford,  are  some  examples 
of  exceptional  interest.  Of  these,  a  cabinet  of  drawers,  in  ebony 
with  inlaid  panels  on  the  front  and  sides  of  floral  marquetry,  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  measuring  3  feet  2  inches  wide  by  2 
feet  1 1  inches  high,  must  be  specially  mentioned.  Another  outstand- 
ing piece  to  be  exhibited  by  this  firm  is  a  magnificent  decorated 
lacquer  oriental  cabinet  on  a  richly  carved  wood  English  stand, 
5  feet  6i  inches  high,  both  cabinet  and  stand  being  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  visit  to  Williamson's  stall  will  doubtless  create  a 
desire  to  visit  this  firm's  extensive  galleries  at  Guildford,  where  the 
display  of  so  many  rich  and  rare  objects  of  a  similar  type,  set  out 
in  suitable  surroundings  in  a  home-like  atmosphere  has  long  proved 
a  source  of  attraction  to  overseas  as  well  as  to  native  buyers. 

As  would  be  expected,  How  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  knowledgeable  of  experts  in  the  entire  field  of  antique 
silver,  in  Britain  or  elsewhere,  is  exhibiting  many  superb  pieces  of 
plate.  A  glorious  possession  is  the  silver  tankard  seen  in  the  ad- 
vertisement pages   of  our  current  issue  and   this   will,    assuredly, 


(   \KVED  OAK  BUFFET  OF  JAMES     1    PERIOD    :  CIRCA     1610,     IN     FINE     CONDITION 
AND    OF    EXCELLENT    PROPORTIONS    :    DISPLAYED    ON    MALLETT  &  SON'S    STALL 
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quickly  change  hands.  Commander  How  is  an  artist 
in  his  tastes  and  although  eclectic,  specializes  in 
extreme  rarities,  so  that  he  appeals  to  the  collector 
of  knowledge  and  discrimination.  The  silver  brush 
handle,  here  illustrated,  made  by  J.  Readshaw,  Lon- 
don 1697,  is  a  good  example  of  those  small  objects  of 
particular  merit,  infrequently  met  with,  of  which  he 
is  personally  so  fond.  Being  sold  at  'per  ounce'  the 
price  of  many  of  these  exceptionally  fine  pieces  of  silver 
would  appear  to  be  extortionate,  but  actually  it  is 
never  prohibitive  to  the  collector  even  of  moderate 
means',  since  by  limiting  his  purchases  to  things  of 
high  class  exclusively,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  possessions  rank,  if  not  in  number,  at 
least  in  quality  with  those  of  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
clusive collectors  in  the  world. 

The  rare  type  of  decoration  known  as  'cut  card,' 
which  is  found  only  occasionally  on  late  Stuart  plate, 
appears  on  a  silver  cup  of  beautiful  workmanship 
among  pieces  forming  the  striking  collection  exhibited 
by  Crichton  Brothers.  Few  collectors  of  silver  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  securing  a  really  fine  specimen  of 


A  VERY    RARE  ENGLISH    POTTERY   TYG,    ORNAMENTED    WITH 
PATTERN    IN    SLIP-WARE  :    9J    INCHES    HIGH.    J      R.    COOKSON 


ARMCHAIR  OF  CARVED  OAK    WITH    PANELLED    BACK    OF    UN- 
USUAL TYPE  :  EARLY  STUART  DATE.  SHOWN  BY  LIBERTY  &  CO. 


this  kind  of  work,  and  the  piece  in  question,  here  repro- 
duced, a  William  III  cup  and  cover,  made  in  Lon- 
don in  1696  and  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Warrington,  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  an  outstanding 
attraction.  It  is,  moreover,  in  perfect  condition,  and 
the  hall-marks  are  exceptionally  well  preserved.  The 
height  of  the  cup  is  ~j\  inches.  Everything  that  comes 
from  this  famous  Bond  Street  house  bears,  in  a  literal 
as  well  as  a  figurative  sense,  the  hall-marks  of  authen- 
ticity and  character.  A  visit  to  the  stall  of  Crichton 
Brothers  and  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  learned 
experts  in  charge  of  it  will  prove  a  liberal  education 
to  the  intending  new  collector. 

A  carefully  chosen  selection  of  English  furniture, 
typical  of  the  various  oak,  mahogany  and  walnut 
periods  from  the  early  seventeenth  century  onwards 
will  be  shown  by  Mallett  and  Son.  Among  their  pieces 
must  be  specially  mentioned  a  superb  James  I  oak 
buffet  {circa  16 10),  in  very  fine  condition,  which  is 
here  illustrated.  Another  richly  carved  oak  buffet  of 
the  same  period,  also  in  perfect  condition,  has  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  drawer  in  the  plinth.  A  pair  of 
extremely  rare  George  I  walnut  chairs  (circa  1720) 
with  finely  figured  backs,  and  covered  in  contempor- 
ary English  needlework  with  animals  and  flowers  on  a 
green  ground;  a  pair  of  rare  George  II  walnut  stools 
(circa  1740),  delicately  carved  with  scrolls;  and  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  silver  table  (circa  1760) — all 
in  perfect  state — are  remarkable  specimens.  The  firm 
will  also  exhibit  a  case  of  fine  Stuart  silver  and  a  case 
of  Georgian  plate,  and  will  make  a  special  feature  this 
year  of  Old  English,  Worcester  and  Chelsea  porcelain, 
to  which  will  be  added  a  small  case  of  choice  Chinese 
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A  MING   POLYCHROME    BOWL    WITH    IMPERIAL    FIVE-CLAWED 
DRAGONS  :  CHIA  CHING  PERIOD  :  8£  IN.  WIDE  :  BLUETT  &  SONS 


high  quality;  and  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
portraits  in  oil,  will  also  be  shown;  while  a  set  of  chairs 
signed  Ince  and  Mayhew  should  prove  of  great  interest 
to  collectors  of 'signed'  furniture.  Each  object  selected 
for  exhibition  by  this  house  may  claim  to  have  some 
distinctive  character. 

The  Chinese  treasures  to  be  shown  by  Bluett  &  Sons 
are  certain  to  attract  wide  attention.  A  Ming  poly- 
chrome bowl  decorated  with  Imperial  five-clawed 
dragons  among  clouds  in  overglaze  turquoise  blue, 
copper  red,  green  and  yellow  enamels  of  the  Chia 
Ching  period,  1522-66  (diameter  8|  inches),  here 
illustrated,  is  a  piece  of  rare  beauty.  Examples  of  all 
the  great  periods  of  Chinese  Art  will  be  found  among 
the  exhibits  of  this  well-known  firm,  ranging  from  fine 
bronzes  of  the  Shang-Yin  period,  1 766-1 122  B.C.  to 
delicate  porcelains  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  this 
era.  The  carved  jades  of  remarkable  quality  and  ex- 


porcelain  and  curios.  Every  piece  selected  for  exhibi- 
tion by  this  long-renowned  house  is  of  the  finest  pro- 
curable quality  and  in  the  finest  condition. 

Excellent  taste,  as  would  be  expected  from  a  house 
of  such  reputation,  prevails  throughout  the  stand 
arranged  by  Liberty  &  Co.  Every  piece  is  a  carefully 
selected  example  of  its  kind  and  shown  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  Liberty 
&  Co.  have  again  made  a  special  feature  of  fine  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth-century  furniture  specially  suit- 
able to  the  requirements  of  connoisseurs  with  small 
homes  but  large  ideas.  Among  this  interesting  and 
varied  collection  are  many  pieces  of  distinction  pos- 
sessing an  originality  of  style  that  demands  and  retains 
attention.  One  of  these  is  a  William  and  Mary  arm- 
chair framed  in  opposing  cross-shaped  curves  of  wal- 
nut, with  high  shield-shaped  back.  The  piece  illus- 
trated is  a  carved  oak  armchair  of  the  early  Stuart 
period  with  a  panelled  back  of  unusual  type,  carved 
with  a  pomegranate  tree  and  birds.  Liberty's  have 
just  issued  a  most  pleasing  and  useful  brochure  en- 
titled Embroidery  in  Perfection,  with  pictures  in  colour,  of 
great  value  to  those  interested  in  the  classical  arts  of 
the  needle  which  have  again  come  into  fashion  so 
prominently. 

J.  R.  Cookson  (Kendal — near  Windermere)  will  dis- 
play a  various  collection  comprising  specimens  of 
early  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  which  includes  an 
extremely  rare  slip-ware  tyg,  an  English  production 
without  any  foreign  influence.  Very  few  of  these  tygs 
are  known  to  exist;  two  are  in  the  Glaisher  collection 
at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  and  one  is  at  Liverpool. 
The  fine  specimen  exhibited  came  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Cunliffe  Acton,  at  Wrexham  ;  a  number 
of  Leeds  pottery  figures  and  a  remarkable  set  of  three 
early  Derby  'parfume'  vases.  Choice  silver;  Charles 
II   needlework;   eighteenth-century  colour-prints  of 


A  CHARLES    II    ARMCHAIR    IN    WALNUT    WITH   ORNAMENTAL 
CARVING    OF  GREAT  RICHNESS  AND  BEAUTY  :  J.  M.  BOTIBOL 
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quisite  workmanship, 
many  of  them  from  the 
Imperial  Collections 
will  also  be  greatly  ad- 
mired. Of  peculiar  in- 
terest is  a  white  jade 
wine  vessel  and  cover, 
the  handle  of  chased  gilt 
bronze  with  cloisonne 
adornment.  Every  piece 
acquired  from  this  stall 
will  bring  its  fortunate 
owner  lasting  satisfac- 
tion and  will  add  to  his 
personal  enrichment. 

The  truly  regal  high- 
backed  chair  of  the  late 
Charles  II  days  exhibi- 
ted amongst  other  ex- 
clusive things  by  J.  M. 
Botibol,  and  here  illus- 
trated,fromits  outstand- 
ing qualities,  merits  a 
special  description  to 
itself.  It  is  of  walnut, 
carved  with  a  display  of  magnificence  and  with  a  skill 
rare  even  in  a  period  of  great  wood  carvers.  So  many 
exceptional  features  go  to  make  up  this  chair  that  it 
forms  a  study  in  the  ornament  of  the  period  that  should 
be  carefully  noted  by 


GOBLET  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF 
PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  AND 
INSCRIPTION     :      CECIL    DAVIS 


rest,  one  may  see  on  Botibol's  stall  a  very  fine  Charles 
II  seaweed  marquetry  mirror  of  unusual  size  nearing 
6  feet  in  height,  with  a  carved  pediment  of  cupids  and 
floreated  leafage.  Several  of  those  fashionable  and 
much  desired  Chinese  porcelain  birds,  painted  in  bril- 
liant natural  colours  and  a  fine  pair  of  Dresden  ducks 
are  also  exhibited. 

A  notable  collection  of  Glass  will  be  shown  by  Cecil 
Davis.  This  will  be  rich  in  important  and  very  rare 
Jacobite  items,  which  include  a  goblet,  *j\  inches  high, 
with  straight-sided  bowl  engraved  with  the  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  tartan  dress,  inscribed  Hie 
Vir  Hie  Est  (only  two  other  specimens  with  this  motto 
are  known),  and  several  unusual  varieties  of  the 
coveted  Fiat  specimens.  A  Jacobite  item  of  a  different 
kind,  but  also  of  great  interest,  is  a  delicate  piece  of 
needlework  with  portrait  of  (probably)  Charles  I 
above  a  crown  and  skull  and  C  R,  in  a  silver  frame. 
Rare  eighteenth-century  drinking  glasses,  in  which 
this  firm  specializes,  a  comprehensive  range  of  fine 
baluster-stem  glasses  (several  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
the  most  authoritative  books  on  early  wine  glasses), 
Privateer  and  other  engraved  specimens  of  historic 
interest,  taper-sticks,  candlesticks,  sweetmeat  glasses, 
as  well  as  numerous  pieces  at  moderate  prices  for 
smaller  collectors, will  be  included;  also,  in  cut  glass, 
several  pairs  of  Irish  candelabra  and  a  wide  variety  of 
rare  boat-shaped  and  circular  Irish  fruit-bowls  of 
early  period,  and  several  rare  Irish  marked  examples. 


all.  Indeed,  one  may 
observe  a  whole  evolu- 
tion of  Carolean  orna- 
ment in  this  rich  tour 
deforce  of  carving.  Wal- 
nut,  the  then  newly 
fashionable  wood,  had 
been  discovered  by 
some  genius  to  have  a 
quite  extraordinary 
adaptability  to  his  skill 
of  hand.  The  main 
features  of  this  chair 
may  be  seen  in  our  pic- 
ture but  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  de- 
tached carved  pillars 
of  the  back,  the  grace- 
ful and  elaborate  play 
of  the  scrolls  and  acan- 
thus work,  the  pierced 
and  openwork  triple 
leg-scrolls  and  the  out- 
ward turn  of  the  arm 
rests  terminating  in 
lions'    heads.    For  the 
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THE    FIRST   ALDINE    EDITION    OF   THE    HYPNEROTOMACHIA    POLIPHILI,  1499  :  CHAS.  J    SAWYER,  LTD. 
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Fine  quality  Georgian  table  glass,  and  unusual  pieces 
of  early  English  pottery,  the  latter  including  an  early 
and  very  rare  Staffordshire  slip-ware  bird  (height,  12 
inches). 

To  come  upon  an  original  copy  of  Columna's 
Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  dated  1499,  with  all  its  wood- 
cuts, and  in  rarely  perfect  condition,  as  our  illustra- 
tion shows,  is  hardly  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  pur- 
chase it.  The  woodcuts  in  this  book,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  typography,  have  exercised  a  potent  influence  in 
the  art  of  the  book,  and  very  largely,  in  the  revival 
of  the  woodcut  beginning  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  issue  of  books  from  the  presses  of  William 
Morris  and  of  Ricketts  and  Shannon.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  all  Italian  fifteenth-century  printed 
books  with  pictures.  Besides  this  'star-turn'  on  Charles 
J.  Sawyer's  well-graced  bookstall,  there  are  other 
bright  particular  stars  in  the  form  of  illuminated 
MSS.,  armorial  bindings,  miniature  books,  such  as 
those  which  were  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  August;  books  with  rare  colour 
aquatints,  including  famous  sporting  books  and  first 
editions  of  celebrated  authors.  All  these  items  make  up 
another  and  irresistible  allurement  to  a  varied  and 
rich  display. 

Seldom  indeed  does  one  come  upon  such  a  piece  of 
oak  furniture  as  the  Gothic  table  stool,  of  circa  1500, 
shown  by  Phillips  of  Hitchin,  Ltd.  Measuring  2  feet 
3!  inches  in  height,  2  feet  8  inches  across  and  1  foot 
deep,  its  great  size  may  even  make  it  a  unique  relic 


1  IMl.V  FIGURED  WALNUT  ARMCHAIR  OF  QUEEN    WXI-.  DATE 
SEAT  COVERED  IN  OLD  NEEDLEWORK  :  RICE  &  (  HRISTY,  LTD. 


AN    ENGLISH    OAK    i.nlHIi.     TABLE    OF   AB0U1     1500   :   2    FT.   31     IV     HIGH 
A    VERY    RARE    SPECIMEN     EXHIBITED    BY    PHILLIPS    OF    HITCHIN,    LTD. 


of  its  date.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  smaller 
joined  stools  of  the  period,  though  this  piece  has 
been  very  finely  designed,  and  its  admirable 
profiles  most  carefully  considered.  The  apron 
pieces  are  of  a  lighter  coloured  oak  than  the 
top  and  altogether  it  may  be  described  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  simpler  native  style.  Messrs. 
Phillips  have  also  sent  a  couple  of  French  over- 
door  panels  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  in 
coloured  wallpaper,  representing  country  and 
seashore  scenes  with  figures.  There  are  also 
some  good  Windsor  chairs  in  elm,  yew  and 
fruitwood,  commodes,  mirrors  and  other  de- 
sirable things  suitable  to  the  smaller  country 
residence. 

Rice  &  Christy,  Ltd.,  are  showing  some  good 
pieces  of  furniture.  The  Queen  Anne  arm- 
chair, with  scat  covered  with  old  needlework 
(see  illustration)  is  a  very  fine  piece;  so  is  a 
Jack-in-the-box  writing  table  by  Shearer,  with 
the  original  gilt  handles  and  in  practically  un- 
touched condition.  A  small  and  very  charming 
walnut  card  table  of  Queen  Anne's  time  must 
be  mentioned,  for  it  will  certainly  be  admired. 
Many  other  admirable  pieces  of  seventeenth- 
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A  VIEW  OF  FORT  GEORGE  WITH  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  S.W. :  AN  ENGRAVING    BY   J. 
CARWITHAM,    PUBLISHED    BY    CARRINGTON    BOWLES    1740  :    SHOWN    BY    THE     PARKER    GALLERY 


and  eighteenth-century  furniture  will  be  included 
in  Rice  &  Christy's  valuable  collection.  Here  again 
is  a  stand  to  be  lingered  over,  the  exhibits  having 
been  selected  with  taste  and  discrimination. 


PART    OF    A    LARGE    COLLECTION    OF    OLD    ENGLISH    PORCELAIN    PASTILLE     BURNERS    MADE    AT 
DERBY,  ROCKINGHAM,  SPODE  AND   WORCESTER  :   EXHIBITED  ON  THE  STALL  OF  LORIES,  LIMITED 


England's  pictured  his- 
tory, in  one  of  her  most 
vital    periods    of  progress 
and    evolution    is    shown 
vividly  in  the  prints  and 
drawings  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  At    the  stall   ar- 
ranged by  the  Parker  Gal- 
lery we  may  read  the  proud 
record  of  our  grandfathers' 
doings  and  see  our  country 
as  depicted  by  native  ar- 
tists, down  to  the  moment 
of  the  appearance  of  the 
daguerrotype.  At  one  time 
little  regarded,  the  value 
of  these  now  prized   and 
much  sought  after  prints 
has  risen  in  our  day  to  a 
height  unforeseen  and  for- 
merly  unbelievable.   For- 
tunately they  are  now  col- 
lected  and   cared   for   by 
connoisseurs  who    are   a- 
ware  of  their  importance 
and  who  realize  that  they  are  a  first-class  investment. 
The  house  of  Parker  has  been  conducted  by  discern- 
ing and  knowledgeable  members  of  one  family  since 
1750,  and  the  visitor  to  their  stall  will  find  a  won- 
derful selection  from  their 
large  stock  of  prints,  inclu- 
ding Ships,  Yachts,  Military 
Subjects,  Views  of  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Battles  by  Sea 
and    Land,   Coaching  and 
Hunting   Prints,  American 
Colonial  and  Historical 
prints  and  pictures.  Perhaps 
our  illustration,  A   View  of 
Fort  George  with  the  City  of 
New    York  from    the   S.W., 
will  interest  our  American 
friends,  since  it  shows  the 
small    beginnings    of  their 
great  city,  when  a   British 
possession  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Our  illustration  shows  a 
few  of  the  large  collection 
of  Old  English  porcelain 
pastille  burners  in  the  forms 
of  churches,  castles,  toll- 
houses, and  other  buildings, 
made  at  Derby,  Spode, 
Worcester  and  Rocking- 
ham, which  will  be  exhibi- 
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ENGRAVED    ANTI-JACOBITE   GLASS    FAVOURING  GEORGE  III,  TRUMPH1    HciWI 
JACOBITE  GLASS  AND  ELECTIONEERING   GLASS    :    ARTHUR    CHURCHILL,    LTD 


ted  by  Lories  Ltd.  Three  of  these  pieces  are  marked 
Chamberlain,  and  another  is  marked  Spode.  These 
delicate  porcelain  models  have  a  peculiar  charm  and 
are  certain  to  attract  collectors  who  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  wide  choice  of  rare  speci- 
mens. Lories  have  an 
excellent  name  with  dis- 
cerning buyers  of  early 
English  wares,  and  any 
piece  purchased  from 
their  stand  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  and  au- 
thenticity. 

One  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating fields  for  the 
collector  is  that  of  old 
glass  ware.  Early  En- 
glish and  Irish  glass  will 
be  found  on  the  stall 
of  Arthur  Churchill  in 
specimens  of  tempting 
rarity.  The  striking  ap- 
pearance and  size  of  the 
Irish  bowl  and  stand 
which  measures  15-J 
inches  in  height  and 
13!  from  rim  to  rim  is 
certain  to  command 
the  admiration  of  all 
visitors.  Its  period  is  of 
c .  1 790  and,  as  so  fine 
an  example  deserves, 
was  illustrated  in  Wes- 
tropp's   book   on    Irish 


Glass.  There  are  other  Irish  bowls  besides 
this  imposing  piece,  a  number  of  early  En- 
glish lead  sweetmeat  and  other  glasses,  and 
a  variety  of  charming  little  wine  glasses  (a 
most  useful  exhibit  this),  suitable  for  mak- 
ing up  incomplete  sets  for  domestic  use. 
One  very  early  English  lead  drinking  glass 
showing  strong  Venetian  influence  has  the 
rare  feature  of  a  four-winged  stem,  and  a 
folded  foot.  As  an  illustration  we  have 
grouped  three  wine  glasses:  (a)  an  Anti- 
Jacobite  glass  favouring  George  III  (c. 
1760-1),  (b)  a  trumpet-  bowl  Jacobite  glass 
engraved  with  rose  and  bud,  and  upon  the 
foot  oak  leaves  and  the  word  'Redi'  twice 
(c.  1750),  (c)  an  electioneering  glass  en- 
graved 'Burke  and  Bristol  for  ever'  encircled 
by  an  oak  wreath  (c.  1775),  formerly  in 
the  Berney  Collection. 

Quite  recently  we  were  descanting  in  The 
Connoisseur  upon  some  of  the  wonder-pro- 
ducts of  the  Flowery  Land,  shown  by  John  Sparks  at 
Mount  Street  in  company  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Loo  of  Paris. 
This  well-known  firm  is  putting  up  a  most  effective 
display  of  Chinese  works  of  art;  chosen  with  rare 
discrimination    and    tastefully    grouped.    A    five-fold 


A    FIVE-FOLD    COROMANDEL    LACQUER    SCREEN,    SIX     FEET    IN     HEIGHT.     DEPICTING     THE   ACTIONS 
OF  THE    TAOIST   IMMORTALS  :  ON]    OF    I  HI.    MANY    EXHIBITS  SEEN  ON  THE   STAND  OF   JOHN  SPARKS 
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Coromandel  screen,  6  feet  in  height,  is  an  arresting  and 
covetable  object  before  which  we  can  sit  and  con- 
template the  doings  of  the  Taoist  immortals  in  a 
typical  land  and  waterscape,  and  he  who  contem- 
plates cannot  fail  to  admire.  This  piece  belongs  to  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (i 662-1 722).  Another  tempting 
exhibit  which  can  hardly  fail  of  a  purchaser  is  a  21- 
inch  high  porcelain  vase,  of  hexagonal  form,  decor- 
ated with  floral  sprays  and  small  landscape  themes  in 
brilliant  'famille  verte'  enamels,  with  a  preponder- 
ance of  red.  The  five  T'ang  tomb  figures,  the  collec- 
tion o'f  jades  and  hardstone  carvings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  cloisonne  enamel  pieces  of  the  Ming  and 
later  periods  are  all  of  importance  and  worth  careful 
inspection.  Examples  of  almost  every  type  of  porce- 


UPRIGHT    BUREAU    CABINET    OF    FINELY    FIGURED    WALNUT 
AND    BEAUTIFUL   COLOUR  :   EXHIBITED  BY  EDWARDS  &  SONS 


lain  from  the  Sung  Dynasty  to  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  lacquer  furniture,  paintings,  rugs,  etc.,  add 
to  the  attractions  of  an  unusually  interesting  and 
varied  stall. 

The  house  of  Edwards  &  Sons  is  represented  at  the 
Fair  by  several  outstanding  pieces  of  old  English 
furniture  of  the  various  periods  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Walnut,  in  particular,  has  invariably  been  a 
speciality  of  the  firm,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
a  predominance  of  such  specimens  on  their  stand. 
One  of  these,  a  finely  figured  William  and  Mary 
bureau  cabinet  of  beautifully  coloured  burr  walnut, 
we  reproduce.  The  high  pitch  of  its  broken  pediment 
is  a  remarkable  feature.  Other  walnut  pieces  exhibited 
are  a  fine  chest  of  drawers  with  brushing  slide  and  a 
William  and  Mary  marquetry  table.  An  imposing 
corner  cupboard  of  architectural  design  in  yew  tree 
wood  commands  attention  and  many  attractive  pieces 
of  mahogany  furniture  together  with  a  range  of 
mirrors  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  those  of  the 
Adam  period  help  to  round  off  and  complete  a  most 
attractive  ensemble.  Old  English  and  Irish  glass  of 
very  fine  quality  will  be  found  on  Edwards  &  Sons' 
stall,  matching  those  which  connoisseurs  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  in  any  quarter. 

In  continuation  of  the  above  notes  a  second  article 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Connoisseur, 
describing  exhibits  by  the  following  leading  antique 
dealers  amongst  others:  B.  T.  Batsford  (books  on  art 
and  pictures) ;  H.  Blairman  and  Sons  (Chinese 
mirrors,  furniture  and  works  of  art) ;  A.  Bullard 
(furniture) ;  Harold  Davis  (pictures) ;  Delomosne 
(glass) ;  The  Dower  House,  Newbury  (furniture)  ; 
Gregory  &  Co.  (furniture) ;  Gillingham  (furniture) ; 
Hancock  (porcelain) ;  Hyam  (porcelain) ;  William 
Lee  (furniture  and  works  of  art) ;  A.  G.  Lock  of 
Esher  (furniture) ;  A.  &  R.  Lock  (furniture) ;  Edward 
Nield  (furniture) ;  Owen  Evan-Thomas  (furniture  and 
treen) ;  S.  J.  Phillips  (silver);  Pratt,  Sons  and  Sons 
(fireplaces,  metalwork  and  furniture) ;  Robert  Ray- 
man,  Ltd.  (silver) ;  Stonor  and  Evans  (porcelain) ; 
Stuart  and  Turner  (furniture) ;  Sussex  Goldsmiths  (sil- 
ver and  porcelain)  ;  The  Old  Pewter  Shop  (pewter); 
R.  P.  Way  (furniture) ;  J.  J.  Wolff  (furniture). 

By  the  time  these  pages  appear  in  print  the  public 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  the  stalls 
described  and  to  see  the  pieces  illustrated,  together 
with  many  others.  An  early  visit  is  advisable,  as 
arrangements  are  usually  made  to  replenish  stalls  and 
to  replace  articles  with  others  of  equal  interest  in  cases 
where  purchasers  desire  to  take  possession  of  their 
bargains  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Most  peo- 
ple having  once  seen  the  show  will  doubtless  be  eager 
to  revisit  it  again  and  yet  again  and  all  are  offered 
a  cordial  invitation  to  inspect  the  stand  of  The 
Connoisseur,    where    enquiries   will    be    welcomed. 
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THE    LOAN    EXHIBITION   AT    CLEVELAND 

THE  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art's  loan  exhibition 
in  honour  of  its  twentieth  anniversary  brought 
together  a  number  of  paintings  of  the  first  im- 
portance without  duplicating  unduly  exhibitions  of 
similar  scope  in  recent  years.  A  few  repetitions  of  early 
works  were  unavoidable,  but  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
jects disarmed  criticism.  Beginning  with  the  two 
Duccio  panels  from  the  Maestd  lent  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  the  exhibition  includes  the  founders  of  the 
northern  Italian  schools  in  names  less  known  but  with 
subjects  of  great  charm.  The  rare  Dutch  painter,  the 
Master  of  Alkmaar  was  seen  in  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  lent  by  Arnold  Seligmann,  Rey,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Master  of  Heiligenkreuz  in  a  Death  of  the  Virgin 
belonging  to  Dr.  Jacob  Hirsch,  a  painting  which 
typifies  the  delicate  charm  of  the  Rhenish  School  in 
contact  with  the  French  style.  A  St.  Jerome  by  Petrus 
Christus  from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  and  three 
highly  important  Memlings  were  among  the  northern 
primitives.  The  latter  included  the  Morgan  Alan  with  a 
Carnation  and  the  two  unusual  panels,  Saints  Stephen  and 
Christopher,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Edwards  of  Cincin- 
nati. These  show  the  standing  figures  against  land- 
scape backgrounds  which  reveal  this  Bruges  master  in 
his  happiest  vein.  Both  panels,  of  which  the  compan- 
ions are  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

The  Italian  section  was  the  richest,  reflecting  the 
taste  of  American  collectors.  As  its  nucleus  it  had  the 
museum's  own  Holden  collection,  important  because 
it  preserves  a  portion  of  the  historic  Jarves  pictures 
which  came  to  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  majority  of  them  are  now  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  Holden  family  has  added  to  the  original 
number  in  recent  years,  so  that  the  collection  as  it 
exists  to-day  made  a  substantial  addition  to  the  Italian 
section  of  the  exhibition,  filling  the  vacancies  between 
the  great  names  with  some  of  the  lesser  known  but 
essential  figures  in  Italian  art.  Among  the  contribu- 
tions from  other  sources  secured  for  this  occasion  were 
the  Lippo  Memmi  St.  Agnes  from  Worcester,  Sassetta's 
Journey  of  the  Magi  and  Francesco  di  Giorgio's  Chess 
Game,  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Maitland  F.  Griggs,  the 
very  beautiful  half-length  Madonna  by  Crivelli  of  the 
Bache  collection,  the  Harkness  Pesellino  (a  little  panel, 
Madonna  and  Saints,  which  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  in  the  Holford  sale)  and  the  often  repro- 
duced Portrait  of  a  Man,   by  Andrea  del   Castagno, 


formerly  in  the  Morgan  collection  and  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  exhibition  by  its  new  owner.  An  alle- 
gorical subject  by  Titian,  Love,  Venus  and  Cupid,  from 
Wildenstein  &  Co.,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  Also  by  Titian  was  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  John  and  Joseph  which  was  sent  by  the  Louvre  and 
was  once  in  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  collection,  later 
passing  to  Louis  XIV.  Another  picture  which  came 
from  afar  and  has  an  interesting  history  is  the  Christ  at 
the  Column  which  includes  a  portrait  of  Bartolommeo 
Colleone :  long  considered  a  Giorgione,  this  work  has 
lately  been  assigned  to  Palma  Vecchio.  It  belongs  to 
Count  Carlo  Foresti. 

One  very  interesting  disclosure  regarding  the  own- 


THE    PORTRAIT   OF    MISS   FARREX   BY   SIR    THOM  \s    LAWRENCE 
LI  IANED  BY  EDWARD  S.  HARKNESS  TO  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM 
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ership  of  a  well  known  painting  is  made  through  the 
exhibition.  This  concerns  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby.  When  this 
painting  left  the  Morgan  collection  in  1934  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  purchaser  desired  to  remain  anony- 
mous. It  comes  to  the  exhibition  from  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Harkness,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
paintings  in  America.  This  remarkable  work,  which 
Lawrence  painted  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  pos- 
sibly the  most  ingratiating  portrait  of  his  career,  is  well 
known  through  the  Bartolozzi  engraving.  It  was 
among  the  most  important  paintings  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  elder  Morgan,  its  last  owner  in  the 
family  of  the  subject  being  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 


PIANOFORTE  BY  WILLIAM 
SOUTHWELL     OF   DUBLIN 

EXCEPTIONAL  in  workmanship  and  design  is 
the  little  pianoforte  by  William  Southwell  of 
Dublin  which  Arthur  Ackermann  &  Son  sent  to  the 
exhibition  of  antiques  at  Ophir  Hall  several  months 
ago.  The  exhibition,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  West- 
chester County  Children's  Association,  was  noticed  in 
The  Connoisseur  last  June.  As  the  pianoforte  was  one 
of  the  unexpected  treasures  exhibited,  it  is  worthy  of 


ON]     OP     \    I'MK    OF    PIANOFORTES    MADE    BY    WILLIAM    SOUTHWELL   OF    DUBLIN 
I  iiK    nil     1>1  <  Hiss  OT   GRAFTON'S  DAUGHTERS    (ARTHUR  ACKERMANN   AND   SON) 


special,  if  belated,  consideration  here.  The  instrument 
is  one  of  a  pair  in  semi-elliptical  form,  of  which  the 
companion,  from  the  collection  of  G.  D.  Hobson,  is 
illustrated  in  Philip  James's  Early  Keyboard  Instruments 
(pi.  LIX).  The  maker  is  not  there  identified,  but  the 
words  Southwell  fecit  appear  just  above  the  keyboard  of 
the  pianoforte  here  shown,  and  as  it  is  in  the  original 
condition  there  is  no  possibility  of  error.  The  lettering 
is  not  clear  enough  to  be  seen  in  our  small  illustration. 
The  pair  was  made  for  two  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Grafton  and  was  so  designed  that  the  twin  instru- 
ments could  be  placed  back  to  back  for  duo  perform- 
ances by  the  sisters.  The  one  in  question  bears  no 
date,  but  the  time  at  which  Southwell  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pianoforte  was  from  1787  until  1793,  after 
which  he  left  for  London  and  a  career  which  causes 
most  histories  of  the  piano  to  concern  themselves  with 
his  London  period.  An  account  of  his  earlier  years  in 
Dublin  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquarians  of  Ireland  for  1910,  Vol.  39,  which  con- 
tains an  article  by  W.  H.  G.  Flood,  The  Dublin  Harpsi- 
chord and  Pianoforte  Makers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  There 
were  some  half-dozen  who  gave  the  city  a  reputation 
for  instruments  of  fine  quality  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  William  Southwell,  who  was  born  in  1756, 
was  apprenticed  in  1772  to  Ferdinand  Weber,  who 
had  occupied  a  leading  place  in  the  industry  for  many 
years.  Southwell  set  up  his  own  shop 
in  1782  and  first  made  harpsichords 
before  turning  to  the  pianoforte,  on  the 
production  of  which  he  concentrated 
from  1 787  to  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  London  six  years  later.  During  this 
period  he  made  a  number  of  small  in- 
struments of  high  quality.  He  then  left 
his  shop  at  20  Marlborough  Street  to 
take  his  new  upright  grand  to  London, 
where  it  won  the  praise  of  Haydn. 
Later  he  invented  the  'damper'  action 
and  extended  the  range  of  the  keyboard 
to  six  octaves  and  made  other  innova- 
tions which  are  said  to  have  influenced 
the  work  of  John  Broadwood. 

The  keyboard  on  both  of  the  instru- 
ments made  for  the  Duchess  of  Grafton 
is  placed  off  centre  to  the  left,  so  that 
when  the  two  were  placed  back  to  back 
the  players  were  not  directly  facing 
each  other.  When  shut,  the  hinged  por- 
tion of  the  frieze  drops  into  place  and 
covers  the  keyboard,  giving  the  piece 
the  appearance  of  a  side  table.  The 
keyboard  is  of  five  octaves,  and,  as  Mr. 
James  notes  in  his  description  of  its 
companion,  '  it  has  a  small  Venetian 
swell  operated  by  a  genouillere.' 
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ONE   OF   A    PAIR    OF    CHANDELIERS    FROM    THE    I'M. Ml     01 
PAVLOVSK    :    AT   THE    GALLERY   OF   OLD    RUSSIA    IN    BOSI<>\ 


It  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  one  could  speak  as 
definitely  of  the  maker  of  the  inlaid  case  as  of  the 
instrument.  The  quality  of  this  magnificent  piece  of 
inlay,  and  the  perfect  proportions  and  purity  of  the 
design  point  to  a  very  distinguished  name  indeed.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  mention  Robert  Adam  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  woods  employed  arc  satinwood,  ma- 
hogany, rosewood,  amboyna  and  tulip  wood.  The  lid, 
when  raised,  shows  the  bat-wing  seen  in  our  illustra- 
tion, and,  when  closed,  the  even  more  elaborate  top, 
combining  neo-classic  motifs  radiating  from  a  central 
sunburst.  In  Mr.  James's  book  the  fact  is  noted  that 
the  cabinet-making  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  that 
of  two  historic  instruments,  a  harpsichord  made  for 
Catherine  the  Great,  with  a  case  designed  by  Robert 
Adam,  and  John  Broadwood's  grand  pianoforte  with  a 
case  designed  by  Sheraton  for  a  Spanish  Prime  Minis- 
ter. It  is  now  in  the  Cluett  collection  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  for  which  of  the 
seven  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  this  pair  of 
instruments  was  made.  The  period  is  that  of  the  third 
Duke,  the  unpopular  political  figure  to  whom  the 
Letters  of  'Junius'  were  addressed.  His  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Wrottlesley,  was  the  mother  of  seven  daugh- 
ters and  five  sons.  Since  the  instruments  were  doubtless 
made  in  the  1780's,  it  is  probable  that  only  the  two 
eldest,  Charlotte  (born  in  1 77 1 )  and  Elizabeth  (born 
in  1775)  were  eligible  as  performers  at  that  period. 


ENGLISH  CHANDELIERS 
FROM        PAVLOVSK 

A  PAIR  of  chandeliers  of  English  origin  and  Rus- 
sian association  has  recently  been  brought  to  the 
gallery  of  Old  Russia  in  Boston.  The  pair  came  from 
the  Palace  of  Pavlovsk,  designed  by  Charles  Cameron 
for  the  son  of  Catherine  the  Great,  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  (later  Tsar  Paul  I,  1 796-1 801)  and  his  wife 
Maria  Feodorovna.  An  account  of  Cameron's  work  at 
the  Russian  court  has  appeared  in  past  issues  of  The 
Connoisseur  (Nos.  404,  407,  411  and  415)  from  the 
pen  of  Georges  K.  Lukomski,  who  was  formerly  archi- 
tect and  curator  of  Tsarskoje  Selo  and  whose  intimate 
association  with  the  scene  of  Cameron's  activities  en- 
ables him  to  throw  much  light  on  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  architect's  career  is  shrouded.  His  influence 
on  the  decorative  arts  was  widespread  in  Russia,  for 
his  interiors  were  furnished  in  every  detail  under  his 
own  supervision.  Catherine  allowed  him  a  free  rein  in 
this,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  ateliers  and 
factories,  and  in  the  training  of  craftsmen  in  all  fields 


SILVER   DRINKING   VESSEL    BY    ESAIS  ZUR    LINDEN',    LOANED 
TO   THE  GERMANIC    MUSEUM   AT  HARVARD   BY  DR.  A.  S.  DREY 
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to  carry  out  his  neo-classic  designs. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
in  Russia,  this  array  of  workers  had 
not  been  marshalled.  Pavlovsk  was 
built  during  this  period ;  it  was  be- 
gun in  1780,  very  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  the  exact  date  of  which  is 
not  known,  and  was  continued  for 
the  next  six  years.  In  part,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lukomski,  it  is  the  work 
of  other  architects,  Schretter  and 
de  Brenna,  but  the  designs  were 
certainly  those  of  Cameron. 

It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  a 
pair  of  fine  English  glass  chande- 
liers were  used  at  Pavlovsk.  Stylis- 
tically they  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  building  of  the  Palace 
began.  They  are  an  early  type  of  chandelier,  with 
the  stem  still  the  dominant  feature  of  the  design. 
In  this  case  the  urn-form  of  the  upper  part  is  very 
graceful  and  there  is  no  over-elaboration  of  the 
branches.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  bouquet  summit  of 
ormolu,  has  a  canopy  with  festooned  lustres,  a  double 
tier  of  branches  with  sockets  for  twelve  candles,  and  a 
tier  of  four  delicate  spires  surmounted  by  faceted  discs. 

In  the  apartments  designed  later  for  Catherine, 
Cameron  used  very  large  chandeliers,  combining 
metal,  rock  crystal  and  coloured  lustres,  the  latter  in 
red  and  blue  being  essentially  in  the  Russian  taste. 
Examples  of  Russian  origin  occur  in  Lukomski's 
Mobilier  et  Decoration  des  Anciens  Palais  Imperiaux  Russes. 


A  DRINKING  VESSEL  IN  SHIP  FORM 

ONE  of  the  rarities  of  German  goldsmiths'  work  in 
the  exhibition  at  the  Germanic  Museum  of  Har- 
vard University  this  summer  was  the  silver  drinking 
vessel  in  ship  form  by  Esais  zur  Linden,  sent  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Drey,  and  formerly  in  the  Weinberger  collection 
of  Vienna.  This  exhibition  of  German  art  was  the 
museum's  contribution  to  the  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion at  Harvard,  which  was  mainly,  and  of  necessity, 
devoted  to  Americana.  Another  departure  from  local 
association  was  the  very  important  exhibition  of 
Japanese  art,  sent  from  Japan  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  in  connection  with  this  celebration. 
The  silver  drinking  vessel  from  the  Germanic  Mu- 
seum's exhibition  is  an  admirable  example  of  Niirn- 
berg  work  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  by  a  master 
who  specialized  in  the  ship  form.  Esais  zur  Linden  is 
not  otherwise  represented  in  American  collections, 
but  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hermitage,  in  the 
museums  of  Moscow  and  Copenhagen,  and  in  collec- 
tions at  Nurnberg,  Cassel  and  Frankfurt,  and  there  is 


LIVERPOOL     PITCHER     WITH    HEADS    OF 
FRANKLIN    &    LAFAYETTE    (H.     V.     WEIL) 


a  piece  attributed  to  him  that 
comes  from  the  collection  of  the 
Baroness  James  de  Rothschild. 
Esais  zur  Linden,  whose  mark  was 
a  tree  in  an  oval,  became  a  master 
in  1609  and  died  in  1632,  accord- 
ing to  Marc  Rosenberg's  Der  Gold- 
schmiede  Merkzeichen  (Vol.  3,  p.  183) 
where  the  vessel  under  discussion 
is  recorded.  It  is  one  of  his  most 
elaborately  conceived  versions,  and 
introduces  a  variety  of  the  animal 
forms  which  were  so  favoured  by 
the  silversmiths  of  the  period.  Not 
only  are  sea-monsters  in  repousse 
on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  but  there 
areadragon-headspout,  alion,  and, 
in  the  stern,  an  ostrich.  There  are 
many  armed  figures  on  deck,  and  sailors  swarm  in 
the  rigging.  Such  vessels  either  stood  on  a  high  stem, 
or  were  on  four  wheels  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
latter  enabling  it  to  be  moved  easily  along  the  table 
to  the  person  who  had  the  honour  of  drinking  from 
it,  usually  a  departing  guest  whose  good  fortune  was 
being  invoked.  These  vessels,  which  were  only  made 
in  Germany,  were  derived  from  the  mediaeval  nef  and 
were  first  made  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


A    COMMEMORATIVE    PITCHER 
FROM    RICHARD    HALL    &    CO. 

THE  recent  exhibition,  'Benjamin  Franklin  and  his 
Circle,'  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  has  been  a 
reminder  of  Franklin's  influence  in  the  larger  world 
of  affairs,  political,  literary  and  scientific.  He  was  a 
popular  hero  and,  hence,  a  favourite  subject  for  the 
engraver,  the  potter,  or  the  maker  of  any  form  of  com- 
memorative object.  He  is  shown  here  on  a  Liverpool 
transfer-printed  pitcher  from  the  gallery  of  Harry  V. 
Weil.  On  the  other  side  is  a  portrait  of  Lafayette  and 
the  inscription,  'In  commemoration  of  the  visit  of 
General  Lafayette  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  year  1824.'  Washington  is  usually  the  companion 
of  Lafayette  on  such  pitchers,  while  another  point  of 
distinction  is  the  size  of  this  pitcher;  for  it  measures 
only  six  inches  in  height.  The  American  coat-of-arms 
appears  between  the  two  portraits  and  the  familiar 
inscription,  'Republicans  are  not  always  ungrateful.'  Be- 
neath is  the  name  Richard  Hall  &  Co.  There  was  a  mini- 
ature patriotic  mug,  only  two  and  one-half  inches  in 
height,  from  this  same  firm  in  the  sale  of  the  Crown- 
inshield  collection  last  season.  It  was  thought  to  have 
been  made  about  1 790,  bore  the  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette,  and  was  designated  '  rare.'  On  the 
present    piece,    the   Lafayette    portrait   is   after   Ary 
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Scheffer,  and  the  Franklin  is  from  a  print  based  on  the 
lost  'fur  cap'  portrait  by  the  French  painter,  Cochin. 


AN    INLAID    HAREWOOD 
CABINET,    CIRCA     1785 

AT  the  recently  opened  St.  James's  Galleries  in  East 
.Fifty-Third  Street,  established  by  H.  A.  Goode, 
has  been  shown  the  remarkably  fine  harewood  break- 
front  cabinet  illustrated  here.  Its  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction is  the  beautiful  inlay,  but  the  effect  is  height- 
ened by  the  simplicity  of  line.  The  broken  pediment 
revives  a  style  of  the  Kent  period,  without  the  heavy 
mouldings,  and  gains  greatly  by  the  modification. 
The  piece  as  a  whole  has  a  clarity  of  line  which  is  a  most 
desirable  framework  for  the  inlay.  The  central  medal- 
lion has  a  background  of  rosewood  on  which  the 
amphora,  paterae  and  drapery,  and  the  pendant  husks 
adjoining,  are  worked  in  satinwood, 
olive  wood  and  other  coloured  woods. 
The  oval  medallions  at  the  sides  have 
classical  figures  executed  with  the  flu- 
ency of  a  master  hand.  This  piece  is  a 
comparatively  late  example,  from  a 
period  when  inlay  was  about  to  be 
combined  with  painted  decoration  and 
finally  superseded  by  it.  English  inlay 
did  not  become  debased  in  the  decade 
1780-90,  although  the  triumphs  result- 
ing from  the  earlier  use  of  more  elabor- 
ate decoration  were  not  repeated.  The 
restrained  use  of  inlay  in  the  Sheraton 
manner  is  admirably  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  time.  Not  only  does  the 
detail  of  the  ornament  remain  uncon- 
fused,  but  the  beauty  of  the  wood  in  the 
undecorated  portions,  which  in  this  case 
are  of  rich,  mellow  tone  and  fine  pat- 
tern, can  be  fully  appreciated. 


A  ROYAL  ARMORIAL  TAPESTRY 

AN  armorial  tapestry  of  singular  in- 
terest to  British  visitors  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  This  is  one  of 
the  eight  panels  woven  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  coloured  silks  to  the  order  of 
William  and  Mary,  bearing  their  arms 
as  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  work  of  the  Brussels  weavers 
Jerome  le  Clerc,  Jan  Cobus,  Van  der 
Borght  and  Coenot.  The  design  is  treated 
with  great  freedom;  the  royal  support- 


ers being  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position  amongst 
the  scroll-work  at  the  base  and  their  places  taken  in  this 
instance  by  figures  of  Hercules  and  Mars  amid  war- 
like trophies  and  holding  aloft  the  crown.  The  motto  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  'Je  Maintiendray,'  appears  upon  a 
ribbon.  On  the  plinth  below  may  be  seen  a  royal  robe, 
the  ribbon  of  the  George  and  the  Star  of  the  Garter,  a 
classical  helm  and  a  sceptre.  At  the  top  is  the  royal 
monogram  in  a  cartouche  festooned  with  flowers.  The 
border  of  entwined  oak  foliage  is  supplemented  by 
elaborate  acanthus  work  scrolls  at  the  corners.  In  some 
cases  the  supporting  figures  appear  as  Mars  and 
Minerva  seated,  and  the  sizes  vary  slightly,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  example  measuring  9  ft.  2  in. 
high  by  7  ft.  7  in.  wide. 

It  is  believed  that  this  set  of  panels  was  begun  about 
1695  and  finished  before  1700.  All  bear  the  names  or 
initials  of  the  weavers,  the  New  York  panel  being 
signed  J.  le  Clerc  on  the  right-hand  lower  edge. 
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THE  MATERIALS  OF  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTING 

By  Daniel  V.  Thompson 
(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

IT  is  slowly  being  recognized  by  the  connoisseur  and 
student  of  the  History  of  Art,  that  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  for  the  chemist 
to  investigate  the  materials  used  in  the  production  of 
works, of  art,  their  properties,  and  the  method  of 
handling  them.  Style  is  largely  controlled  by  technique 
and  technique  by  the  properties  of  the  raw  materials 
used.  Painting  with  pigments  mixed  with  water  on 
wet  plaster,  painting  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  painting 
with  oil — each  has  its  limitations  and  modes  of 
expression  controlled  by  the  medium.  The  chemist 
has  not  confined  himself  to  the  materials  and  their 
method  of  preparation,  but  has  included  a  study  of  the 
devices  utilised  in  the  workshop  and  studio  when  using 
them.  Such  a  field  of  enquiry  is  worthy  of  study  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  crafts  is  essential  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  life  of  a  period,  but  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  it  helps  the  connoisseur  to 
a  fuller  understanding  and  saves  him,  if  he  will  use  the 
knowledge  accumulated,  from  making  the  grosser 
blunders  in  attribution  to  which  he  is  liable.  It  must 
nevertheless  be  understood  that  the  chemist  is  not 
interested  directly  in  attribution,  and  pursues  the 
study  of  ancient  crafts  and  their  materials  as  an  en- 
quiry worthy  of  his  attention  as  supplying  an  essen- 
tial contribution  to  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
often  resulting,  not  only  in  a  better  knowledge  of  Art, 
but  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  trade  re- 
lations and  of  historical  events,  and  even  of  the 
history  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Daniel  Thompson  is  well  equipped  for  re- 
searches of  this  kind,  as  he  began  his  career  by  a  thor- 
ough training  as  a  chemist  before  specializing  as  a 
student  of  the  history  of  painting,  and  in  addition  has 
no  mean  artistic  talent  and  can  test  out  recipes  and 
methods,  not  only  in  the  laboratory  but  in  the  studio. 
Beginning  with  the  classical  books  by  Mrs.  Merrifield, 
other  special  MSS.  have  been  published,  and  informa- 
tion accumulated  by  the  actual  analysis  of  pigments 
and  media.  This  book  differs  from  all  former  ones,  as  it 
is  the  distilled  essence,  simply  told,  of  the  results  of 
systematic  enquiry  into  the  large  number  of  mediaeval 
MSS.  on  painting,  forgotten  in  European  libraries,  the 
total  examined  amounting  to  157.  By  this  laborious 
method  we  get  a  much  truer  picture  of  what  material 
and  processes  are  actually  used,  as  an  occasional  rare 
recipe  probably  has  not  much  significance  and  we  can 
correct  one  recipe  by  another,  and  begin  not  only  a 
classification  in  time,  but  also  in  space,  certain  me- 


thods being  confined  to  certain  countries.  A  systematic 
survey  replaces  a  sporadic  survey.  If  the  research 
behind  this  little  book  had  been  published  in  detail,  it 
would  have  filled  more  than  one  fat  volume.  Mr. 
Daniel  Thompson  has  wisely  given  us  the  results,  so  as 
to  supply  the  connoisseur,  the  artist,  and  student  of 
the  History  of  Art  with  what  he  wants  to  know  with- 
out cumbering  him  with  dates  and  references.  Those 
who  wish  to  go  further  will  find  the  references  in 
Speculum  of  October,  1935.  Mr.  Daniel  Thompson  has 
already  given  us  the  most  perfect  text  of  Cennino 
Cennini  and  the  most  accurate  translation,  a  book  on 
tempera  painting  and  many  other  minor  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject.  This  new  contribution  combines 
true  scholarship  with  simplicity  of  narrative,  and 
should  command  a  wide  public  of  readers  among  all 
those  interested  in  the  Art  of  Painting. — A.P.L. 


LIMNERS   AND   LIKENESSES 

By  Alan  Burroughs 

(London:  Oxford  University  Press.  31s.  6d.  net) 

PAINTING  in  North  America  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  centuries  pursued  much 
the  same  course  as  it  did  in  England,  that  is  to  say, 
that  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  por- 
traiture predominated,  history  was  mistrusted,  land- 
scapes existed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  backgrounds  for 
portraits,  and  religious  painting,  naturally,  did  not 
exist;  about  the  1830's,  anecdote  became  popular  in 
proportion  to  its  sentimentality,  and  remained  so  until 
the  French  influence  of  Impressionism  produced  a 
non-narrative  type  of  subject-picture,  for  which  there 
was  not  yet  much  demand  in  England. 

Early  American  painting,  especially  that  of  New 
England,  is  beginning  to  be  described  as  a  folk-art, 
in  which  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  false  sense  of 
proportion;  but  Mr.  Burroughs  is  saved  from  this  by 
his  scholarship  and  his  respect  for  historical  evidence, 
of  which  a  good  instance  is  his  clear  and  unbiassed 
statement  of  the  cases  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
the  silversmith  Jeremiah  Dummer  in  the  capacity  of 
portrait-painter.  This  particular  problem  emphasizes 
the  similarity  between  the  studies  of  English  sixteenth- 
century  and  American  seventeenth-century  portrait- 
ure and  the  problems  common  to  both;  but  the  simi- 
larity goes  further  than  merely  providing  problems  for 
the  historian  or  the  attributionist,  for  between  the 
New  England  painter  of,  say,  1680  and  the  provincial 
English  painter  of  1 580  there  is  a  similarity  of  approach 
to  the  sitter.  Both  are  greatly  concerned  with  realism 
in  matters  of  detail  such  as  costume  and  accessories, 
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both  see  the  head  and 
body  as  flat  patterns 
against  a  background, 
both  are  unpractised 
in  the  tricks  of  lineal 
perspective  and  neither 
can  convey  form  by 
any  means  other  than 
that  of  outline. 

One  difference,  how- 
ever, between  Ameri- 
can and  English  por- 
trait painting  is  visible 
from  the  beginning  to 
the  days  of  the  expatri- 
ate Sargent,  namely  a 
mefianceoS.  the  rules  and 
tradition  of  polite  por- 
traiture as  exemplified 
in  this  country  by  Lely, 
Kneller,  Reynolds, 
Lawrence,  Millais  and 
Sargent  himself;  as  Mr. 
Burroughs  implies,  it 
was  because  Sargent 
followed  that  tradition 
that  his  successes  were 
in  Europe  and  not  in 
his  own  country. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  not  concerned  only,  or  even  princi- 
pally, with  the  earlier  stages  of  American  painting,  for 
he  traces  the  several  developments  of  portraiture, 
landscape  and  subject-painting  down  to  our  own  day; 
beginning  with  a  realism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
derived  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  shows  the  growth 
of  a  more  English  influence  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  exemplified  by  Swibert  or 
Freke,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Colonial  and  Federal 
traditions  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  Ralph  Earl  and 
John  Trumbull,  followed,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
by  another  wave  of  European  influences,  chiefly  those 
of  David,  the  School  of  Dusseldorf  and  the  French  Im- 
pressionists, with  a  return  away  from  the  heroic  or  the 
sentimental,  back  to  a  specifically  American  realism 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century  till  to-day. 

Although  several  of  the  sections  overlap  each  other 
in  time,  Mr.  Burroughs  secures  unity  and  continuity' 
by  his  insistence  on  the  puritanism  and  independence 
of  the  American  character;  this  constant  factor  under- 
lying the  successive  stages  of  development  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  illustrations,  which  give  a  good  idea  of 
what  is,  to  most  European  readers,  an  unfamiliar 
subject;  it  is  a  little  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  only 
one  example  of  that  interesting  individualist  Thomas 
Eakins.  To  those  who  think  of  American  painting  as  a 
quaint  folk-art,  this  scholarly  work  should  be  a  timely 
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corrective,  while  to  those  who  regard  it  as  a  field  for 
serious  research  it  will  be  a  valuable  text-book. — J.S. 


THE    RULE    OF    TASTE 

From  George  I  to  George  IV 

By  John  Steegmann 

(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

TASTE,'  writes  Mr.  Steegmann,  'and  fashion  are 
certainly  to  a  very  large  extent  synonymous 
terms,  for  when  it  becomes  fashionable  to  profess  a 
taste  for  the  arts,  fashion  is  able  to  dictate  to  her  fol- 
lowers what  line  their  taste  should  take.'  There  is 
Good  Taste  and  Bad,  and  there  have  been  wise  and 
foolish  fashions.  The  history  of  Taste,  under  the  first 
four  Georges,  in  arts  (chiefly),  in  letters  and  manners, 
with  all  Fashion's  imperious  despotism,  fickle  fluctua- 
tions, revolutions  and  reactions,  is  traced  in  this 
volume  with  the  familiarity  born  of  copious  study. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  so-called  'Augustan  Age' — 
'the  age  of  rule,  of  reason  and  of  order;  when  man 
began  at  last  to  assert  his  authority  over  Nature,  when 
the  Muses  became,  collectively,  his  servant  rather  than 
his  mistress  and  even  the  Gods  themselves  were  kept 
strictly  in  the  place  appointed  them.'  Of  that  despotic 
age  Mr.  Steegmann  justly  remarks  that:  'The  danger  of 
making  rules  is  not  that  they  are  difficult  to  observe 
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but  that  they  are  easy  to  observe  too  rigidly' ;  thus  'they 
should  guide,  not  dictate' — an  observation  which  might 
equally  well  be  applied  to  politics.  Of  the  great  'Au- 
gustans'  he  observes  with,  in  our  view,  acute  perception 
that  'Pope  alone  never  disappoints.'  Mr.  Steegmann 
has  a  veritable  gift  for  embodying  accurate  conclu- 
sions in  apt  phrase.  Of  patronage  in  England  he  says: 
'The  portrait  painters  never  lacked  support,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  portraiture  was  infinitely  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  native  talent:  had  the  other  branches  of 
painting  been  of  equal  excellence,  probably  they  too 
would  have  been  supported.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  anyone  should  support  something 
ill-done  merely  because  it  is  a  native  product' — of  the 
period  immediately  under  the  author's  eye,  this 
criticism  is  undoubtedly  just. 

Mr.  Steegmann  is  skilled  in  creating  atmosphere, 
which  he  achieves  subtly  without  over  description — 
Antique  and  Baroque,  Chinese  and  Rococo,  Gothic 
and  Ultra-Gothic,  from  Castle  Howard  to  the  Kew 
Pagoda,  from  the  feminine  grace  of  the  Adams  to  the 
gigantic  fantasy  of  Fonthill,  where  the  English  Monte- 
Cristo,  Beckford,  materialized  his  romantic  visions, 
Burlington,  Horace  Walpole,  Payne  Knight — they  are 
all  here  in  this  brilliant  book.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  well  chosen,  the  literary  style  exquisite. 
In  a  period  like  the  present,  when  no  Rule  of  Taste 
obtains,  when  sensation  is  mistaken  for  enthusiasm, 
and  impudence  confounded  with  criticism,  the  lesson 
of  this  book  is  obvious,  and,  as  a  kaleidoscope  of  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  fashion,  it  is  consoling. — C.R.C. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A   PICTURE   DEALER 

By  Ambroise  Vollard 

Translated  from  the  original  French  Manuscript  by 

Violet  M.  Macdonald,  and  now  first  published  in  any 

language.  With  thirty-two  plates  in  collotype 

(London:  Constable.  18s.  net) 

M  AMBROISE  VOLLARD  is  probably  the 
•  astutest,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  successful, 
of  modern  picture  dealers.  When  he  is  about  to  launch 
one  of  his  'colts'  as  he  calls  them,  he  invariably  spots 
a  winner.  But  colts  can  also  be  'queer  fish,'  especially 
in  the  art  world,  and  it  is  the  queerness  and  incalcula- 
bility  of  the  artistic  temperament  that  have  provided 
M.  Vollard  with  material  for  so  many  entertaining 
stories.  He  himself  has  more  than  a  strain  of  the  artist 
in  him,  since  his  flair  for  effect  is  undeniable.  His  book 
is  a  collection  of  most  readable  anecdotes,  not  all  for 
drawing-room  repetition,  but  thoroughly  typical  of 
life  in  bohemian  circles.  M.  Vollard  frankly  reveals, 
we  may  even  say  confesses,  many  of  the  tricks  of  a 
trade  in  which  there  are  many  artful  dodgers.  What 
is  most  astonishing  about  him,  is  his  power  of  convinc- 


ing clients,  even  against  their  will,  and,  as  at  least  one 
story  shows,  of  so  effectively  inspiring  owners  of  pic- 
tures with  a  passion  for  their  belongings,  that  the  fear 
of  losing  a  favourite  picture  by  Van  Gogh  on  one 
occasion  actually  saved  a  dying  man's  life. 

At  the  dinner  parties  M.  Vollard  used  to  give  in  a 
dripping  cellar,  were  to  be  seen  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society.  Princes  and  bankers  eagerly  sought  invita- 
tions and  artists  were  invariably  present.  Of  some  of 
the  lively  conversations  that  took  place,  scraps  are 
given  us.  One  gathers  that  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  inflammable  elements,  but  M.  Vollard  was  easily 
able  to  control  the  situation. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  painter  of  note  of  the  post- 
impressionist  school  but  owes  much  of  his  celebrity 
to  M.  Vollard's  determined  patronage.  Not  only  had 
he  the  courage  to  bring  forward  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
and  the  formidable  Gauguin  at  a  time  when  they  were 
rejected  by  all,  but  followed  up  these  successes  by  ex- 
ploiting to  their  benefit  as  well  as  his  own,  and  in  the 
face  of  universal  opposition,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Vlam- 
inck,  Rouault,  Maurice  Denis,  Bonnard,  Roussel, 
Vuillard,  Derain,  Marquet  and  the  douanier  Rousseau, 
all  of  these  names  now  household  words. 

M.  Vollard  it  was  who  organized  the  first  compre- 
hensive exhibition  of  Van  Gogh's  works,  though  both 
Cezanne  and  Renoir  were  his  detractors.  At  500  francs 
apiece,  the  finest  of  his  canvases  attracted  no  buyers, 
yet  within  six  months  one  was  sold  for  15,000  dollars. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  a  successfully  market- 
able picture  ?  There  must  be  some  thrill  of  excitement, 
some  element  of  strangeness  that  may  pass  for  origin- 
ality, something  of  evident  power  behind  the  brush, 
but  above  all  something  disputable  and  speculative, 
that  can  furnish  matter  for  argument.  Anything  that 
can  be  accepted  as  'icily  faultless,  splendidly  null'  (or 
whatever  the  quotation  is)  is  hopeless.  Where  to-day 
is  M.  Bougereau,  the  Bougereau  once  held  in  such  re- 
verence by  Cezanne  himself?  Yet  when  all  is  said,  it 
would  still  need  a  Vollard.  His  courage  and  per- 
suasiveness, his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
gullibility  of  his  fellow  men  and  his  powers  of  convinc- 
ing them  have  never  been  equalled. 

Nothing  begets  confidence  like  a  collection  of  works 
of  art.  A  significant  remark  is  that  of  the  American 
artist,  John  Lewis  Brown,  on  the  true  uses  of  painting: 
'If  one  has  upon  one's  walls  expensive  pictures,  money 
can  be  had  almost  for  nothing';  a  hint  to  company 
promoters,  share  manipulators,  persons  in  debt  and 
would-be  capitalists.  Another  maxim  of  the  great 
dealer  is  'never  sell  pictures  cheaply.' 

M.  Vollard  has  been  the  publisher  to  the  advanced 
school  of  poets  and  illustrators,  and  is  the  author  of 
works  on  Renoir  and  Cezanne,  the  latter  being  the 
source  and  fountain-head  of  all  the  works  since 
written  upon  Cezanne. 
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The  book  we  are  discussing  is  itself  evidence  of  M. 
Vollard's  unusual  mentality,  since  it  is  published  for 
the  first  time  in  English  and  not  in  his  own  language. 
The  collotype  illustrations,  thirty-two  in  number,  are 
from  works  of  artists  mentioned  in  the  text. — H.G.F. 


W.    G.   BLAIKIE   MURDOCH:    MAN   OF   ART 
AND   LETTERS 

Selection  from  his  Essays  on  Art  and  Literature :  With 

an  introduction  by  Lewis  Spence.  Biographical  Notes 

by   Charles   Richard   Cammell   and   Mrs.    Murdoch 

Davis 

(Edinburgh:  J.  &  J.  Gray.  5s.  net) 

A  SYMPATHETIC  memorial  to  a  man  of  vivid 
personality  and  many  gifts,  perhaps  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  of  kindling  enthusiasm  in  others  and 
inspiring  friendship.  For  this  book  has  been  conceived 
as  a  tribute  of  friendship  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  powerful  influence  he  exercised  on  his  intimates. 

Mr.  Lewis  Spence,  one  of  the  warmest  of  his  ad- 
mirers, complains  at  the  outset  that  Blaikie  Murdoch 
was  'known  intimately  only  to  those  circles  in  Scotland 
who  are  dimly  beginning  to  realize  that  vision,  and 
achievement  in  the  arts  which  depend  upon  it,  are 
greatly  more  important  to  the  life  of  a  people  than 
mere  temporal  success.'  If  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Spence 
declares,  is  'notoriously  unfriendly'  to  her  artists  they 
are  not  without  honour  elsewhere,  and  Scottish  artists 
assuredly  have  lacked  nothing  of  welcome  across  the 
border.  This  being  accepted,  one  wonders  whether 
Blaikie  Murdoch's  powers  would  have  been  exercised 
to  greater  effect  had  he  chosen  to  take  up  his  head- 
quarters in  London.  Unquestionably  he  would  have 
found  a  harder  battleground.  As  stress  is  laid  upon  his 
polemic  powers  and  combativeness  in  argument  this 
may  have  been  to  his  good.  Yet  we  feel  that  some  of 
his  characteristics  would  have  made  him  less  accept- 
able in  London  circles;  his  contentiousness,  his  inve- 
terate 'Prince  Charlieism'  to  which  he  hung  on  and 
worried  as  a  puppy  worries  a  rag,  his  clinging  to  the 
cult  of  the  'nineties  and  his  excessive  admiration  of 
Swinburne. 

From  these  pages  his  creative  powers  appear  in  a 
less  prominent  light  than  his  critical  gifts.  He  is  shown 
as  a  pugnacious  pacifist  who  would  uphold  a  principle 
to  the  last  ditch.  Steadfast  in  his  beliefs  he  would  en- 
dure any  suffering  or  privation  rather  than  yield  one 
inch  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  light  of  truth,  and  that 
is  much  in  these  days  of  darkened  faith. 

Born  in  New  Zealand,  Murdoch  came  to  Edinburgh 
in  his  infancy,  and  with  the  exception  of  his  self-im- 
posed exile  during  the  war,  at  first  in  America  and 
then  in  Japan,  he  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  by 
no  means  long  life  in  that  city. — H.G.F. 


DAS  ALTE  TESTAMENT  IN  DER  GRAPHIK 

(Reproductions   of  woodcuts,    engravings,    etchings, 
and    lithographs) 

Text    by    Theodor    Ehrenstein 

Part  I 

(Wien  1936  :    Kunstverlag  Albert  Kende) 

THE  compiler's  object  in  this  book  is  'to  assist  in 
the  popularization  of  the  graphic,  or  reproductive 
arts';  plainly  speaking,  to  interest  the  public  in  prints 
in  the  various  media  as  set  out  in  his  title,  and  to  help 
them  to  appreciate  and  distinguish  the  processes.  To 
facilitate  his  purpose  he  has  chosen  a  subject-matter 
with  which  everybody  is  familiar — namely,  'The  Old 
Testament.'  This  (the  first)  issue  deals  exclusively  with 
the  Bible  story  of  The  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden, 
the  Temptation  and  Fall  and  the  Expulsion.  The  artists 
range  from  the  author  of  a  German  woodcut  from  a 
Poor  Man's  Bible  of  1430  to  Lovis  Corinth  and  Abel 
Pann,  the  latter  a  remarkable  Lettish  designer  whose 
imaginative  lithographs  of  Bible  scenes,  published  in 
1883,  should  be  better  known  in  this  country.  The 
older  masters  were  nearly  all  shameless  cribbers,  but 
the  compositions  of  Abel  Pann  in  such  company  im- 
pose upon  us  an  agreeable  shock  of  surprise  and  are 
the  more  impressive  for  being  entirely  original.  In 
his  Creation  of  the  Beasts,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
usual  menagerie  specimens,  we  see  the  monsters  of  the 
primeval  world,  first  risen  from  the  slime.  That 
element  of  banality  which  so  often  mars  the  otherwise 
effective  settings  of  Dore's  imaginings  (also  repre- 
sented) is  completely  missing. 

The  book  is  devised  to  show  the  evolution  of  pic- 
torial technique  in  the  art  of  the  print,  described  by  the 
author  a  little  ponderously  perhaps,  as  the  icono- 
graphic-evolutionary  (entwicklungsgemqfs-ikonograph- 
isch)  method,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  placing 
side  by  side,  or  successively,  representations  of  the 
same  subject  by  different  artists.  By  comparing,  we 
may  see  how  much  each  took  from  his  predecessors, 
what  advances  in  technique  they  made  (if  any)  and 
what  variations  of  their  own  they  added.  Progress  at 
first  was  far  from  rapid,  and  the  borrowings  out- 
weighed the  original  matter.  But  the  march  of  free- 
dom was  slow,  but  sure.  All  the  more  important  mas- 
ters are  included  and  the  imposing  size  of  the  pages, 
15!  inches  by  o;J,  has  enabled  the  publisher  to  present 
his  numerous  pictures  to  great  advantage;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  size  of  the  originals.  Instruction 
as  to  technical  methods  has  been  prepared  by  experts 
and  will  follow  in  subsequent  issues.  Three  of  the  plates 
are  full-pages  in  colour  and  one  is  a  facsimile  of  a 
chiaroscuro  print.  The  usefulness  of  this  work  is  en- 
hanced and  its  range  extended  by  having  its  text 
printed  in   German,   French   and    English. — H.G.F. 
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THE  CULT  OF  AMERICAN  STAMPS 

By   DOUGLAS    ARMSTRONG 


IN  the  matter  of  patriotism  American 
philatelists  set  a  pattern  to  the  world. 
Of  the  reputed  two  million  stamp  collec- 
tors in  the  United  States  to-day,  something 
like  ninety  per  cent,  specialize  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  their  own  country's 
stamps.  The  explanation  is,  perhaps,  not  far 
to  seek,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  issues 
of  the  U.S.A.  Post  Office  Department  are  in 
many  respects  the  finest  known  to  philatel- 
ists, artistically  conceived,  magnificently  engraved 
and  printed,  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  historical 
and  philatelic  interest.  And  moreover  this  form  of 
collecting  is  directly  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  maintains  a  special  bureau  at  Washing- 
ton to  cater  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  philatelic 
specialists,  so  far  as  the  more  modern  American 
issues  are  concerned.  The  result  of  this  intensive  de- 
velopment of  the  national  spirit  in  philately  has  been 
to  attract  to  the  American  market  all  that  is  best  and 
finest  in  the  way  of  United  States  stamps,  so  that  to- 
day it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  collector  outside 
of  the  U.S.A.  to  procure  any  but  the  most  ordinary 
items  in  the  stamp  emporia  of  other  countries.  Such 
material  is  eagerly  snapped  up  by,  or  on  behalf  of, 
American  buyers,  and  prices  soar  accordingly. 

The  charm  of  American  stamps  lies  largely  in  the 
fact  that  from  first  to  last  they  have  been  produced  by 
the  delicate  art  of  steel  engraving,  which  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  brought  to  per- 
fection by  English  and  Irish  engravers,  who,  being 
denied  recognition  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
migrated  to  the  New  World  and  placed  their  skill  at 
the  disposal  of  the  eminent  firms  of  Toppan  and  Car- 
penter, Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and  Edson,  etc.  These 
were  originally  printers  of  bank  notes,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  turn  their  attention  to  the  production  of 

the  newly  adopted  adhe- 
sive postage  labels.  It  is  well 
known  to  philatelic  stu- 
dents that  the  earlier  stamps 
of  the  U.S. A  were  created 
under  the  burins  of  William 
Humphrys,  Alfred  Jones 
and  other  distinguished  en- 
gravers of  the  period,  whose 
names  were  later  to  be 
associated  with  the  prepar- 
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number  of  British  and  Colonial  issues  eman- 
ating from  the  Perkins,  Bacon  atelier.  The 
evolution  of  steel  engraving  as  applied  to 
postage  stamp  production  was  the  subject 
of  a  remarkably  interesting  display  by  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  (incorpor- 
ating the  older  firms  named  above)  at  the 
Third  International  Philatelic  Exhibition 
held  at  New  York  in  May,  when  the  identities 
of  some  of  the  engravers  responsible  for  the 
various  United  States  stamps  were  revealed. 

The  United  States  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
high  standard  of  postage  stamp  production,  and,  while 
other  nations  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  cheap  and 
nasty  methods  of  surface  printing  which  gained  so 
much  vogue  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
postage  stamps  of  the  United  States  are,  after  close 
upon  ninety  years,  still  turned  out  by  substantially  the 
same  process  of  steel  engraving  that  served  for  the  first 
5  and  10  cents  denominations  of  July,  1847,  with  their 
excellent  portraits  of  Franklin  and  Washington. 

At  the  New  York  Stamp  Exhibition  the  cult  of  the 
American  stamp  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
apotheosis.  Practically  all  of  the  most  important  col- 
lections of  U.S.A.  stamps  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  entered  for  competition  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
the  championship  falling  to  the  outstanding  collection 
of  pre-government  'Postmasters'  stamps'  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Lapham,  of  the  Collectors'  Club,  New 
York.  These  forerunners  of  the  official  issue  were  in- 
troduced by  the  postmasters  of  various  American 
cities  on  their  own  initiative  to  facilitate  prepayment 
of  postal  charges,  and  are  highly  valued  by  philatelists 
on  account  of  their  interest  and  rarity.  Numbered 
among  them  are  such  highly  valued  items  as  the  prim- 
itive Postmaster  stamp  of  Alexandria  (Virginia)  val- 
ued to-day  at  £4,000;  that  of  Annapolis  (Maryland) 
at  £2,500;  the  10  cents  Baltimore  at  £3,000;  and  the 
Milbury  and  New  Haven, Conn., 
varieties  at  £2,000  apiece.  From 
these  heights  it  is  a  sharp  descent 
to  the  finely  engraved  5  cents  la- 
bel printed  to  the  order  of  the  New 
York  Postmaster,  Mr.  Morris,  and 
bearing  the  head  of  George 
Washington,  which  represents  a 
mere  matter  of  £25  for  an  un- 
used example,  although  it  is  by 
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IN  the  archives  of  8,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  are 
records  of  many  famous  collections  dispersed  at 
different  periods  by  James  Christie  the  First  and 
his  successors.  But  numerous  as  the  sales  held  in  these 
famous  rooms  have  been,  relatively  few  have  occupied 
the  same  length  of  time  or  realized  such  a  large  total 
as  the  collections  of  the  late  Henry  Oppenheimer, 
which  took  no  less  than  thirteen  days  to  dispose  of  and 
brought  a  grand  total  of  more  than  £141,000. 

And  here  it  is,  perhaps,  of  interest  to  recall,  in  round 
figures,  some  of  the  past  events  at  Christie's  which 
have  reached  the  six-figure  mark.  In  addition  to  the 
two  Hamilton  Palace  sales,  the  first  of  which,  in  1882, 
totalled  £397,000,  and  the  second,  in  1909,  £242,000, 
there  were:  the  pictures  and  works  of  art  belonging  to 
Joseph  Gillott  of  steel  pen-nib  fame,  which  realized 
£164,000;  the  Mendel  pictures,  three  years  later, 
£101,000;  the  Magniac  collections,  in  1891,  £103,000; 
four  years  later,  the  Stephens  pictures  and  works  of 
art,  £181,000;  the  Hawkins  miniatures  and  snuff* 
boxes,  in  1904,  £185,000;  the  Lewis-Hill  collections, 
in  1907,  £133,000;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
Holland  pictures,  £138,000.  Three  years  later,  Chris- 
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tie's  disposed  of  the  Alexander  pictures,  which  brought 
a  total  of  £154,000,  and  the  Schroder  china  and  art 
objects,  £135,000;  while,  in  19 12,  the  Taylor  collec- 
tions realized  $358,000;  the  M'Culloch  pictures, 
£137,000;  and  the  Oppenheim  collections,  £147,000. 
Since  the  war,  the  Hope  heirlooms,  in  19 16,  brought 
£  1 34,000 ;  the  Drummond  pictures,  in  1 9 1 9,  £  1 50,000 ; 
the  Peck  collections,  in  1920,  £105,000;  the  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  collection,  in  1922,  £142,000;  and  the 
Sargent  pictures,  £182,445.  All  were  eclipsed  by 
the  Holford  sales,  in  1927-28,  which  amounted  to 
nearly  £740,000;  the  Tatton  collection,  in  1929,  real- 
ized £111,000,  and  a  like  total  was  reached  in  the 
Brownlow  sales;  and  the  Barnet  Lewis  collection,  in 
1930,  achieved  £106,000. 


THE   OPPENHEIMER   COLLECTIONS 
THE   DRAWINGS 

THE  Oppenheimer  sales  opened  on  July  10th  with 
the  old  master  drawings  which  occupied  three 
days  and  brought  a  total  of  £91,915,  a  sum  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  their  original  cost. 

That  the  many  continental  buyers  present  were  pre- 
pared to  compete  keenly  was  very  soon  evident,  the 
first  lot  offered — a  drawing  of  the  Italian  fourteenth- 
century  school — falling  to  a  French  dealer  for  £504; 
but  a  review  of  the  names  of  the  successful  bidders 
during  the  entire  three  days  indicates  that,  despite  the 
continental  competition,  most  of  the  important  items 
were  won  by  English  buyers. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  lots  were  offered  on 
the  first  day,  the  more  noteworthy  individual  prices 
being:  £4,305,  paid  by  Colnaghi,  for  A  Rider  on  a 
Rearing  Horse,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  same  buyers 
also  winning,  at  £3,570,  Michel  Angelo's  drawing  of  a 
torso  of  a  in. m  and  other  studies,  in  pen  and  bistre 
with  red  and  black  chalks,  which  is  a  study  of  his  cele- 
brated marble  figure  of  Christ  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Rome;  a  silverpoint  of  Apollo  by 
Pietro  Perugino,  or  Raphael  Santi,  £1,470,  and  a  por- 
trait of  A  Lady  in  black  chalk  heightened  with  white 
chalk  by  Bernardino  Luini,  £1,102   10s. 

Knoedler's  were  another  English  firm  who  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  several  important  lots  on  the  first  day, 
Two  Studies  of  Male  Figures,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  falling 
to  them  at  £1,365,  and  Studies  of  Men  Hanging  on  the 
Gallows,  by  Pisanello,  £1,890.  Other  noteworthy 
prices  were:  Two  Angels,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  £357, 
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and  by  the  same  artist,  The  Virgin  with  the  Holy  Chil- 
dren, £336;  by  Canaletto,  The  Ascension  Day  Festival  at 
Venice,  £840,  The  Piazza,  Venice,  £546,  and  Distant 
View  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  £315;  by  Vittore  Carpac- 
cio,  studies  for  a  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  £903,  study  of  the  Infant  Christ,  £315,  and 
Head  of  an  Old  Man,  £262  10s.;  various  figure  studies 
by  Lorenzo  Costa,  £630;  a  landscape  composition, 
£567,  and  a  Coast  Scene  on  the  Adriatic,  £241  10s.  by 
Guardi;  Pietd,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  £462;  The  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  £892  10s. ;  Head  of  a  Child 
and  other  studies  by  Bernardino  Luini,  £378;  two 
studies  of  A  Standing  Youth,  by  Pietro  Perugino,  £399; 
and  a  drawing  of  A  Rider  on  a  Rearing  Horse,  originally 
thought  to  be  German,  but  now  attributed  to  the  early 
fifteenth-century  Veronese  school,  £892  10s. 

The  remainder  of  the  Italian  drawings  were  dis- 
posed of  on  the  second  day,  together  with  part  of 
those  of  the  Netherlandish  Schools,  including  the 
Rembrandts,  the  total  for  the  afternoon  amounting  to 
slightly  more  than  £30,000.  Of  this,  £4,200  was  con- 
tributed by  a  silverpoint  drawing  of  a  portrait  of  A 
Toung  Man,  by  Dirk  Bouts,  which  was  secured  by 
Colnaghi,  and  £1,785  by  a  study  of  A  Alan's  Head,  by 
Andrea  del  Sai  to,  which  fell  to  Lugt  of  Amsterdam. 
Additional  prices  that  should  be  recorded  are:  por- 
trait of  A  Lady,  by  Jacopo  Carrucci  da  Pontormo, 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN  :  IN  BLACK.  RED  AND  WHITE  CHALKS  :  BY 
WOLF  HUBER  :  C.  1490-1553  :  OPPENHEIMER  SALE  (CHRISTIE'S) 


ROUNDEL  PAINTED  IN  POLYCHROME  WITH  THE  HOLY  FAMILY 
AMIDST  RUINS  :  CAFFAGGIOLO  :  C.  1510  :  OPPENHEIMER   SALE 


£567;  Head  of  an  Old  Man,  by  Ambrogio  da  Predis, 
£357;  portrait  of  A  Lady,  by  Andrea  Previtali,  £357; 
a  study  for  a  Figure  of  the  Baptist,  by  Raphael  Santi, 
£325  1  os.;  design  for  a  glazed  terra-cotta  tondo  of 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Mattia  della  Robbia,  £462 ; 
study  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
£546;  study  of  a  gateway  leading  into  a  yard,  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  £252 ;  The  Milliner's  Shop, 
by  Domenico  Tiepolo,  £262  10s. ;  Landscape  with  a 
Satyr,  by  Titian,  £682  10s.;  a  sheet  of  small  figures,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  £220  10s. 

Among  those  of  the  Netherlandish  Schools,  a  por- 
trait of  A  Man  Wearing  a  Broad-brimmed  Hat,  by  Ferdi- 
nand Bol,  fetched  £378;  The  Kermesse  of  Hoboken,  by 
Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder,  £630;  Panoramic  View  of  a 
Distant  Town,  £525,  and  a  study  of  Trees,  £357,  both 
by  Aelbert  Cuyp ;  Landscape,  by  Anthonie  van  Dyck, 
£346  1  os.,  and  by  the  same  artist,  A  Man  in  Armour, 
£630;  studies  of  Two  Women,  by  Nicolaes  Maes,  £630; 
and  of  the  Rembrandt  drawings,  a  Landscape  with  a 
Country  Road,  £735 ;  Shah  Jahan  and  his  Son,  £609 ;  a 
sheet  of  three  studies  of  A  Woman  and  a  profile  of 
Ephraim  Bonus  and  a  head  of  Saskia  on  the  reverse, 
£483 ;  a  study  for  One  of  the  Elders,  £65 1 ;  The  Street 
Musician,  £273;  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  £735; 
and  a  study  of  a  Nude  Youth,  £346  10s. 

Continuing  with  the  drawings  of  the  Netherlandish 
Schools,  the  third  afternoon  opened  almost  at  once 
with  those  by  Rubens,  of  which  a  Landscape  brought 
£892  1  os.,  A  Faun,  £1,102  10s.  (Agnew),  and  three 
sketches  of  A  Reclining  Venus,  £672  (Knoedler).  The 
German,  French,  Spanish  and  English  Schools  in- 
cluded a  pen  and  Indian  ink  drawing  of  The  Virgin  and 
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A  SILVER-GILT  AND  ENAMEL 
STATUETTE  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
FRENCH,  FOURTEENTH  CENT. 
OPPENHEIMER       COLLECTIONS 


Child,  attributed  to  an 
anonymous  master  of 
the  German  School  of  c. 
1520,  which  brought 
£525;  A  Landsknecht,  by 
Albrecht  Altdorfer, 
£462 ;  a  Head  of  a  Bearded 

\J^|V*tK  Oriental,  b)  Hans  Burgk- 

'»-     Wrcl^^  mair,  £336;  .1  Wise  Vir- 

gin, by  Albrecht  Diirer, 
£2,415;  and  also  by 
Diirer,  a  portrait  of  a 
Young  Woman,  £325  10s., 
The  Road  to  Calvary,  £325 
1  or.,  The  Virgin,  £693, 
and  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
£409  1  os.  A  Landscape, 
by  Adam  Elsheimer, 
£273;  a  Head  of  a  Man, 
by  Urs  Graf,  £346  10s. ; 
a  study  of  drapery,  by 
Matthias  Griinewald, 
£388  1  os.;  a  design  for 
a  panel  of  stained  glass, 
by  the  Master  of  the 
Hausbuchj  £945  (Knoed- 
ler) ;  a  design  for  a  circular  medallion — Tantalus,  by 
Holbein  the  Younger,  £1,522  10s. ;  portrait  of  A  Man. 
by  Wolf  Huber,  £3,255;  Pietd,  by  Hans  Leu,  £336;  A 
Lady  on  Horseback  and  a  Landsknecht,  by  Niklaus  Manuel 
(Deutsch),  £525;  and  Two  Women,  by  the  same  artist, 
£483;  The  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bernhardin  Strigel, 
£367  1  os. ;  a  double-sided  sheet  of  mythological  scenes 
by  Peter  Vischer  the  Younger,  £1,365;  The  Nativity, 
by  Boucher,  £241  10s. ;  study  of  Two  Ships,  by  Claude 
Gellee  (Le  Lorrain),  £735;  The  Louvre  Palace,  by 
Israel  Silvestre,  £336;  and  Anglers  under  a  Rock,  by 
Francisco  Goya,  £525. 

While  most  of  those  quoted  above  as  well  as  many 
other  prices  were  higher  than  had  been  generally  an- 
ticipated, the  sale  will  be  remembered  in  auction 
history  more  particularly  by  lot  428.  This  was  a  silver 
point  portrait  of  An  Fcclesiastic  on  cream  coloured  pre- 
pared paper  measuring  7|  in.  by  5,''.,  in.  by  Jean 
Foucquet.  Offered  within  thirty  lots  of  the  end  of  this 
great  sale,  it  opened  with  a  bid  of  5,000  guineas  which, 
within  a  few  moments  had  reached  8,000  guineas,  at 
which  point  Lord  Duveen  took  part  in  the  contest 
against  Mr.  Lugt  of  Amsterdam;  but  at  10,200 
guineas,  Mr.  Lugt  acknowledged  his  defeat,  and  at 
this  record  sum  the  drawing  passed  to  Lord  Duveen. 
A  very  handsome  set  of  catalogues  of  the  Oppen- 
heimer  sales,  copiously  illustrated,  had  been  produced 
by  Christie's,  and  the  particular  issue  dealing  with  the 
old  master  drawings  constitutes  in  itself  a  record  of 
much  importance  and  value  to  students  and  collectors. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  AND  RENAIS- 
SANCE    WORKS    OF   ART 

ON  July  15th,  the  day  following  the  completion  of 
the  sale  of  the  drawings,  the  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  works  of  art  were  offered,  the  dispersal  of 
which  occupied  three  days  and  realized  nearly  £24,000. 
The  first  fifty-two  lots  comprised  the  Italian  majo- 
lica which  met  with  some  spirited  bidding,  two 
pharmacy  jars  painted  in  dark  blue  outlined  in  man- 
ganese, Florentine,  c.  1450,  bringing  £672;  a  dish 
painted  in  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  orange  heightened 
with  yellow  and  ruby  lustre,  Gubbio,  by  Maestro 
Giorgio  Andreoli,  1522 — signed  and  dated  on  the 
back — £1,029;  a  roundel  painted  in  blue,  green,  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  with  the  Holy  Family  amidst 
ruins,  the  composition  being  based  on  four  en- 
gravings by  Diirer,  Caffaggiolo,  c.  15 10,  by  the  painter 
signing  Japo  in  chafagguolo,  £1,574;  a  dish,  in  blue, 
green,  and  orange  heightened  with  yellow  lustre, 
Deruta,  early  16th  century,  £556;  a  bust  of  an  old 
woman,  Faenza,  c.  1490,  £787  10s.;  a  drug  jar, 
Deruta,  c.  1500,  £115  10s.;  a  dish,  Castel  Durante,  c. 
1520,  £73  1  os.;  a  plate,  Faenza  (Casa  Pirota),  1524, 
£57  15s.  ;aplate,&>«<z,<:.  1510^94  10s. ;  a  plate  painted 
by  Francesco  Xanto  Avelli  da  Rovigo  of  Urbino  with 
lustre  added  by  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli  at  Gubbio, 
dated  1532,  £131  5s.;  a  goblet,  Deruta, c.  i5io,£78  15s.; 
adish,  Venice,  by  Maestro Jacomo da  Pesaro,  1543,  £57 
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15s.;  a  shallow  bowl,  Gubbio,  workshop  of  Maestro  Gi- 
orgio Andreoli,  c.  1520,  £94  10s.;  a  dish,  Deruta,  c.  1520, 
£78  1 5s. ;  a  dish  painted  in  black,  green,  orange  and  yel- 
low, with  ruby  and  gold  lustre,  Gubbio,  workshop  ofMaes- 
tro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  c.  1515,^241  10s. ;  and  a  dish  paint- 
ed in  blue,  copper  lustre  and  ruby,  Deruta,  c.  1520,  £168. 

Many  indeed  were  the  important  early  works  of 
art  that  had  been  assembled  by  Henry  Oppenheimer, 
and  no  few  of  those  included  in  the  sale  had  been  on 
view  at  different  exhibitions  in  the  past.  Among  these 
were,  a  silver-gilt  and  enamel  statuette  of  The  Virgin 
which  now  realized  £1,522  10s. ;  a  Champleve  enamel 
chasse,  French  (Limoges)  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
£840;  a  casket  mounted  with  twelve  enamel  panels 
by  Couly  I  Noylier,  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
£325  1  os.  Other  prices  that  should  be  recorded  are  a 
statuette  of  The  Virgin  in  gilt-bronze,  French  (Limoges), 
13th  century,  £120  15s.;  a  verre  eglomise  diptych, 
Italian,  c.  1300,  £556  10s. ;  a  pair  of  gilt-bronze  salt- 
cellars, Augsburg,  1 6th  century,  £131  5s.;  a  panel 
painted  in  green,  blue-green,  dark  blue  and  grey  with 
touches  of  white  and  gilding  by  Jean  I.  Penicaud,  c. 
1530,  £120  15s.;  and  an  oval  panel  painted  in  colours 
partly  over  foil  heightened  with  gilding  by  Pierre 
Courtois,  mid- 1 6th  century,  £105. 

There  were  some  fifty-five  pieces  of  Italian  bronze 
of  the  Renaissance,  several  of  which  were  at  different 


CHAIR   FROM   A   SUITE   OF    EMPIRE    MAHOGANY    FURNITURE 
COVERED  IN  BEAUVAIS  TAPESTRY  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S,  £400 


times  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Of 
these  A  Boy  with  Skull  and  Hour-glass,  Paduan,  late 
15th  century,  now  fetched  £609;  The  Astonished  Boy, 
Florentine,  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  £141  15s.; 
A  Satyress,  by  Andrea  Riccio,  late  15th  century,  £105; 
Hercules  Running,  North  Italian,  early  16th  century, 
£283  1  os.  Among  the  prices  realized  for  other  bronzes 
were:  The  Infant  Hercules,  Florentine,  early  16th 
century,  £84;  Atlas  Supporting  the  Globe,  by  Andrea 
Riccio,  late  15th  century,  £65  2s. ;  a  sea-monster  form- 
ing a  candlestick  by  the  Master  of  the  Dragons, 
Paduan,  early  16th  century,  £81  18s.;  An  Infant  Triton 
riding  a  Dolphin,  Paduan,  16th  century,  £69  6s.;  An 
Acrobat,  Florentine,  16th  century,  possibly  by  Dom- 
enico  Poggini,  £152  5s.;  a  Youth,  16th  century,  £152 
5s. ;  A  Boy  Holding  a  Book,  Florentine,  second  half  of 
the  15th  century,  £94  10s.;  Might,  Florentine,  School 
of  Michel  Angelo,  16th  century,  £273;  and  A  Child 
Seated  on  a  Rock,  Florentine,  early  16th  century,  £152. 
The  remainder  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to 
the  ivories  and  the  sculpture,  the  principal  prices  paid 
for  individual  examples  of  the  ivories  being:  a  mirror 
case  carved  with  a  king  and  queen  on  horseback  and 
other  figures,  French,  first  half  of  the  14th  century, 
£693 ;  The  Virgin  and  Child,  a  relief,  French,  early  15th 
century,  £304  10s.;  a  casket  of  wood  overlaid  with 
bone  plaques,  Byzantine,  8th  to  10th  century,  £120 
15s.;  the  central  panel  of  a  triptych,  French,  14th 
century,  £110  5s.;  and  a  group  of  three  children, 
Italian,  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  £157  10s. 
The  sculpture  included  a  terra-cotta  statuette  of  a 
nude  slave,  Florentine,  School  of  Michel  Angelo, 
1 6th  century,  which  brought  £525;  a  white  marble 
bust  of  the  Infant  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Florentine, 
School  of  Antonio  Rossellino,  15th  century,  £252;  an 
alabaster  relief,  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  German,  1 5th 
century,  £157  10s. ;  a  wood  bust  of  the  Youthful  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Florentine,  School  of  Antonio  Rosse- 
llino, 15th  century,  £441 ;  a  wood  statuette,  A  Bambino, 
Florentine,  15th  century,  £651 ;  and  a  boxwood  statuette 
of  a  man  in  armour,  English,  17th  century,  £162  15s. 


ENGRAVINGS,  ETCHINGS,  MEZZOTINTS 
AND  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 

THE  collection  of  original  etchings  by  modern 
artists;  engravings,  etchings  and  woodcuts  by 
old  masters  were  disposed  of  on  July  20th,  and  the 
water-colour  drawings  and  mezzotints  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  total  amounting  to  about  £5,400. 

On  the  first  afternoon,  Diirer's  The  Prodigal  Son 
realized  £110  5s.;  Melancholia,  £131  5s.;  The  Coat  of 
Arms  of  Death,  £115  10s. ;  The  Virgin  Crowned  by  an 
Angel,  £26  5s. ;  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  Swaddling 
Clothes,  £25  4s.;  The  Virgin  Sitting  by  a  Wall,  £31  10s. ; 
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The  Virgin  with  the  Pear,  £2 1 ;  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Monkey,  £7 1 
8s.;  and  The  Promenade,  £35  14s. 
Holbein's  The  Dance  of  Death, 
thirty-six  woodcuts  on  six  mounts, 
fetched  £325  10s. ;  Van  Dyck's 
Peter  Breughel,  first  state  before  all 
letters,  £131  5s.;  Hans  Wechtlin's 
Alcyon  and  the  Serpent,  £63,  and  A 
Knight  and  a  Halberdier,  £92  8s. ; 
while  of  the  Rembrandt's,  the  Girl 
with  Hair  Falling  on  her  Shoulders 
(The  Great  Jewish  Bride),  first 
state,  brought  £  1 68 ;  Christ  Presented 
to  the  People,  fourth  state,  £357; 
Faust  in  his  Study,  first  state,  £141 
15s. ;  Rembrandt  and  his  Wife  Saskia, 
first  state,  £39  18s. ;  The  Rat-Killer, 
second  state,  £30  9s. ;  The  Triumph 
of  Mordecai,  only  state,  £35  14s.; 
Jews  in  Synagogue,  second  state,  £39 
1 8s. ;  Landscape  with  a  Cow  Drinking, 
second  state,  £42;  Landscape  with 
Sportsman  and  Dogs,  second  state, 
£42;  St.  Jerome  in  an  Italian  Land- 
scape, second  state,  £99  15s.;  Christ 
between  his  Parents  reluming  from  the 
Temple,  only  state,  £75  12s.;  and 
Lieven  Willemsz  van  Coppenol,  Writing 
Master,  fifth  state,  £84. 
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THE    PICTURES 

SIXTEEN  pictures  and  three 
drawings  from  the  Oppen- 
heimer  collection  were  included  in 
a  catalogue  with  some  hundred 
and  thirty  others  from  various 
sources.  The  more  noteworthy  of 
the  Oppenheimer  items  were:  a 
portrait  of  A  Young  A/a«,by  Joosvan 
Cleve,  £840 ;  Diana,  by  Lucas  Cran- 
ach,  £336;  The  Salutation,  by  Jan 
Mostaert,  £241  10s. ;  and  The  Cru- 
cifixion, School  of  Tournay,  £924. 
Among  those  sent  in  by  other 
owners,  Charity  Relieving  Distress,  by 
Gainsborough,  brought  £1,701; 
Purtud,  1908,  by  J.  S.  Sargent,  £220 
1  os. ;  Sunday  Adorning,  by  James 
Stark,  £98  14s.;  and  A  View  at 
Holne,  near  the  Wash,  £194  5s.; 
portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  'Con- 
templation,'' by  Romney,  £149  2s. ; 
Flowers  in  a  Terra-cotta  Vase,  by  P. 
T.  van  Brussel,  £420;  Roses,  Stocks 
and  Larkspur,  by  Fantin-Latour, 
£493  1  os. ;  Dover  Harbour,  by  P. 
Wilson  Steer,  £110  5s.;  and  A 
Woody  River  Scene,  by  Roelandt 
Savery,  £162  15s. 


THE      EGYPTIAN,      GREEK 
AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

THERE  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  lots  in 
the  catalogue  comprising  the  antiquities,  which 
were  sold  on  July  22nd  and  23rd,  the  total  realized 
being  £4,200. 

£441  was  paid  for  a  bronze  hydria  of  kalpis  shape, 
Greek,  late  5th  century  B.C.;  £315  for  a  large  bronze 
figure  of  a  hawk,  Saite  period;  £194  5s.  for  a  marble 
head  of  a  maenad,  Hellenistic;  and  £162  15s.  for  a 
wood  figure  of  Ta-urt,  XVII I th  dynasty.  Other  prices 
were:  a  wood  statuette  of  an  official,  Xllth  dynasty, 
£46  4s. ;  a  wood  figure  of  a  lion,  XVIth  dynasty,  £52 
10s. ;  a  toilet  spoon  in  green  faience,  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  £27  6s.;  a  red-figured  cup,  Attic,  about 
480  B.C.,  £65  2s. ;  a  red-figured  hydria  of  the  kalpis 
shape,  Attic,  about  470  B.C.,  £105;  a  red-figured  pyxis 
with  knobbed  lid,  about  475  B.C.,  £110  5s. ;  a  red- 
figured  pelike,  about  470-465  B.C.,  £86  2s. ;  a  red- 
figured  rhyton  in  the  form  of  a  stag's  head,  Italo- 
Greek,  Apulian,  about  300  B.C.,  £32  1  is. ;  and  a  bowl 
of  millefiore  glass,  Roman  period,  £42.  These  prices 
indicate  that  continued  interest  is  being  maintained. 
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THE   MEDALS,  PLAQUETTES   AND   COINS 

THIS  memorable  event  concluded  with  a  three 
days'  sale  of  the  collection  of  medals,  plaquettes 
and  coins,  most  of  which  were  of  the  Renaissance;  and 
though  the  number  of  buyers  was  by  no  means  large, 
there  was  no  lack  of  competition  for  many  of  the  lots, 
the  first  one  offered — Pisanello's  original  cast  of 
Cecilia  Gonzaga,  daughter  of  Gianfrancesco  I,  Mar- 
quis of  Mantua  (1424-51) — bringing  £300.  This 
augured  well  for  the  afternoon,  and  so  it  proved,  for  of 
the  £12,650  realized  for  the  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  lots,  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  which  com- 
prised the  first  day's  sale  accounted  for  over  £8,000. 
The  final  bid  for  Lot  1  was  equalled  by  many  others 
and  exceeded  by  not  a  few  during  that  afternoon, 
those  which  exceeded  it  being  another  medal  by 
Pisanello  of  Don  Inigo  d'Avalos,  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
Naples,  c.  1450,  which  brought  £520;  one  of  Giulia 
Astallia,  by  an  artist  of  the  Mantuan  School,  £640; 
one  of  Emilia  Pio,  wife  of  Antonio  da  Montefeltro  by 
Adriano  Fiorentino,  £820;  Bartolommeo  della  Rovere, 
Bishop  of  Ferrara,  by  Sperandio,  £560;  and  one  by 
Camelio  (Vettor  di  Antonio  Gambello)  of  the  painter, 
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Giovanni  Bellini,  £390.  Other  outstanding  prices  for  the 
1  Lilian  medals  were:  Gianfrancesco  I  Gonzaga,  £220, 
and  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (Ramboldini),  £210,  both  by 
Pisanello;  Costanzo  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro,  by  Enzola, 
£280;  Mohammed II,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  1443-8',  by 
Costanzo  da  Ferrara,  £155;  Simone  Michiel  by  Fra 
Antonio  da  Brescia,  £  1 50 ;  Antonio  Grimani,  Procurator 
of  St.  Mark  by  an  artist  of  the  Venetian  School,  £220; 
and  Mohammed  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  by  Bertoldo  di 
Giovanni,  £280. 


ARMOUR   AND   ANTIQUITIES 

THE  armour,  weapons,  bygones,  etc.,  from  the 
private  collection  of  the  late  W.  H.  Fenton,  sold 
at  Sotheby's  on  July  14th,  15th  and  16th,  realized  a 
total  of  £7,431  3s. 

A  collection  of  bombards,  black  jacks,  and  other 
early  leatherwork  offered  on  the  first  day  met  with  a 
good  reception,  one  bombard  incised  with  a  crown, 
C.R.  and  date,  1646,  bringing  £46,  and  another  simi- 
larly incised,  £36;  two  slightly  smaller  ones,  £21  and 
£20,  respectively;  two  pilgrim  bottles,  one  embossed 
with  date  1665,  and  the  other,  1660,  £20;  three  black 
jacks,  all  with  silver  rims  and  one  lined  with  lead,  £4 1 ; 
two  blackjacks  with  silver  rims  and  lining  and  a  goblet 
with  silver  rim,  £61 ;  and  a  buff  leather  coat  worn  by 
Colonel  Hacker  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  £52. 
Two  church  brasses,  East  Anglian  School,  fetched 
£32;  an  enamelled  shield  with  the  arms  of  Barton,  c. 
1440,  £35;  a  pewter  flagon,  English,  17th  century, 
£\o;  and  a  pewter  tankard  with  flat  lid,  engraved, 
English  17th  century,  £30. 

There  were  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  lots  of 
weapons  and  armour,  the  more  noteworthy  of  which 
were :  a  pair  of  snaphaunce  pistols  marked  Gio  Battsta 
Guerino,  Italian,  17th  century,  which  brought  £32;  a 
pair  of  flint-lcck  pistols  with  pierced  steel  butt  plates 
and  trigger  guards,  the  barrels  inscribed  Pietro  Pizzi, 
Brescian,  17th  century,  £48;  a  pair  of  flint-lock 
pistols,  by  T.  Murdoch,  £35 :  another  pair  marked 
Christy  &  Murdoch,  Duni  Fecit,  £64;  two  by  Thos. 
Caddell,  £34;  one  with  eight  silver  bands  and  a  heart 
applied  on  the  barrel  and  a  heart-shaped  butt,  £100; 
a  pair  of  wheel-lock  pistols,  marked  with  the  Nurem- 
berg mark  on  the  lock-plate  and  two  armourers'  marks 
on  the  barrel,  German,  16th  century,  £85;  a  flint-lock 
revolving  gun,  openwork  butt  carved  and  inlaid  with 
silver,  £32;  a  Collier  flint-lock  gun  with  five  revolving 
chambers,  marked,  C.  H.  Collier,  82  patent,  £33;  an 
early  18th-century  flint-lcck  magazine  gun,  £38; 
a  cross-bow,  German,  c.  1460,  £55;  and  another, 
German,  16th  century,  £38. 

The  principal  items  of  armour,  of  which  a  few  pieces 
were  sold  on  the  second  day  and  the  remainder  on  the 


third,  were  a  'Gonne'  shield  formed  often  steel  plates  on 
wood  with  the  breech-loading  match-lock  pistol  and 
peep-hole  in  the  centre,  English,  c.  1520,  which  realized 
£250;  a  cap-a-pie  suit  of  fluted  Maximilian  armour, 
c-  J525>  £3°°;  a  suit  of  Italian  mid- 16th-century 
armour,  £350;  a  helmet  of  Maximilian  form,  c.  1490, 
£220;  a  helmet  made  by  Jacobe,  Greenwich  School, 
English,  1570-80,  £200;  and  an  Italian  16th-century 
breast-plate,  back-plate,  gorget  and  pauldrons,  £145. 
At  a  sale  of  antiquities  held  by  Sotheby's  on  July 
28th,  Mr.  Joseph  Brummer  of  New  York  paid  £750 
for  a  white  marble  stele  decorated  in  relief  with  the 
life-size  figure  of  a  Greek  warrior.  This  stele,  which 
dates  from  the  later  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  was 
found  near  Megara  in  Greece.  It  was  sold  by  order  of 
Col.  E.  T.  Gordon,  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Gordon 
( 1 788-1841),  who  was  attached  to  the  Greek  Service. 
An  Ostro-Gothic  fibula  decorated  with  gold  plates  on 
a  silver  core  inset  with  semi-precious  stones  fell  to  the 
same  buyer  at  £225. 
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CONSTABLE'S  'WATERLOO  BRIDGE' 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


BEING  within  hail  of  the  centenary  of 
Constable's  death  in  1837,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  fragments  of 
Waterloo  Bridge's  once  imposing  masonry, 
simultaneously  with  Adelphi  Terrace  which 
so  lately  looked  down  upon  it,  are  disappear- 
ing from  sight  for  ever,  it  would  seem  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  discuss  the  famous  pic- 
ture which  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Fairhaven 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  article.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  time  Constable's  great  paint- 
ing of  Waterloo  Bridge  has  been  presented  in 
colour  in  any  magazine,  and  with  it  we  are 
able  to  show  for  comparison  a  colour  repro- 
duction of  the  brilliant  smaller  version  be- 
queathed to  the  nation  by  Miss  Isabel  Con- 
stable, one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

The  scene  must  have  impressed  itself 
strongly  upon  Constable's  mind.  Had  it,  we 
wonder,  reminded  him  of  Canaletto's  water 
pageants  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice  and 
imbued  him  with  a  desire  of  challenge  to  the 
dead  master  as  was  the  case  of  Turner  with 
Claude  ?  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  subject  entire- 
ly different  from  any- 
thing else  he  had  ever 
attempted.  From  its 
inception  in  181 7  till 
the  final  canvas  came 
ultimately  to  be  exhib- 
ited on  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy walls  at  Somerset 
Housein  1 832  as  White- 
hall Stairs  an  interval 
of  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed.  We  are  told 
that  it  had  given  Con- 
stable more  trouble 
than  any  other  of  his 
pictures,  and  had  been 
constantly  altered  and 
repainted.  The  impor- 
tance he  attached  to  it 
is  shown  not  only  by 


the  number  and  variety  of  his  sketches  for  it, 
but  by  the  fact  that  though  the  work  often 
made  him  despair  he  clung  to  it  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  until  it  was  completed.  The 
story  of  its  reception  by  his  fellow  artists  is 
told  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Constable,  and  has  so  frequently  been  quoted 
that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Whatever  disappointment  the  public  re- 
ception of  Whitehall  Stairs  brought  him,  to 
Constable's  own  mind  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  achievements  in  the 
entire  range  of  his  work.  For  no  picture  com- 
pleted by  his  hand  did  he  make  so  large  a 
number  of  preliminary  studies.  We  have  tried 
to  follow  the  bewildering  tracks  of  these  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  century,  a  difficult  task  in 
the  absence  of  photographs  or  pictorial  docu- 
ments in  verification  of  each.  To  rely  on  cata- 
logue records  alone  is  unsafe,  since  these  must 
involve  reduplication  in  several  instances. 
Measurements  again  are  not  always  given, 
nor  do  precise  descriptions  exist.  But  quite  a 
number  of  differing  versions  can  be  identified. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  the  evidence  of 
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the  catalogue  recording  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
tist's remaining  pictures  at  Foster's  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  large  painting  itself,  which  never 
found  a  purchaser  during  Constable's  life- 
time, came  up  for  sale  on  Wednesday,  May 
1 6th,  1838,  and  was  bought  by  the  dealer 
Mosley  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £63.  Previously 
to  this,  in  the  same  sale,  four  other  sketches 
or  studies  of  Waterloo  Bridge  had  been  dis- 
posed of  to  different  buyers,  each,  with  one 
exception  included  among  other  sketches. 
This  exception,  catalogued  as  Opening  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  purchased  by  Joy  for  £2  10s.,  can- 
not well  have  been  the  version  given  in  1888 
by  Miss  Isabel  Constable  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (colour  plate,  p.  191),  but  one 
of  the  others  was  very  probably  the  ink  and 
wash  study  at  the  Museum,  here  illustrated, 
and  in  all  likelihood  Constable's  first  draft 
for  the  picture.  The  following  year  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Samuel  Archbutt  sale,  at 
Christie's,  we  find  an  Embarkation  of  George 
IV,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Lot  1 15,  bought  in  at  £43 
is.  This  must  have  been  an  important  piece 
of  work  and  is  extremely  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  study  bought  the  preceding  year  at 
Foster's  by  Archbutt  (including  a  sketch 
Brighton)  for  five  pounds.  In  1848  at  Chris- 


tie's again,  Lot  21 
of  the  Sir  Thomas 
Baring  sale, an  Open- 
ing Waterloo  Bridge 
was  purchased  by 
Barton  for  £33  2s., 
and  it  is  possible, 
though  not  certain, 
that  this  was  the 
Archbutt  version. 
Ten  years  later 
(1858)  at  Foster's, 
in  the  Henry  Wallis 
sale,  we  find  record- 
ed an  Opening  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
size  given  as  51  in. 
by  86.  Neither  the 
buyer  nor  the  price 
is  mentioned,  and 
it  was  probably 
bought  in,  since  in 
1861  at  Foster's 
again,  Lot  86,  a  Henry  Wallis  property  with 
the  same  title  and  the  dimensions  given  the 
other  way  round  but  approximately  the  same, 
86  by  50  in.,  was  purchased  by  Davenport 
for  £464.  Constable's  paintings  by  this  time 
show  a  distinct  rise  in  value,  though  with 
some  slight  fluctuation.  After  an  interval  of 
eleven  years,  in  1872,  at  the  G.  R.  Burnett 
sale,  Lot  121,  the  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
probably  the  same  canvas  as  the  two  preced- 
ing entries  at  Christie's,  is  recorded  as  having 
been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Agnew  for  £315. 
If  the  dimensions  already  quoted  are  correct 
this  cannot  have  been  Lord  Fairhaven's  pic- 
ture but  must  refer  to  a  nearly  full-sized 
study  for  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  picture  itself.  In  1879 
The  Embarkation  of  George  IV  from  Whitehall  in 
the  Joseph  Fenton  Collection  was  bought  at 
Christie's  by  Messrs.  Agnew  for  the  sum  of 
£430,  and  acquired  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  in  whose  sale,  with  its  full  title,  it  re- 
appeared at  Christie's  on  June  13th,  1896, 
the  sight  size  being  given  as  58  in.  by  93^. 
These  measurements  correspond  with  those 
of  Lord  Fairhaven's  canvas,  which  we  have 
verified  as  being  6o|  in.  by  96,  including 
the  parts  covered  by  the  frame.  On  this  occa- 
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sion  the  picture  realized  £2,100,  the  pur- 
chaser being  Tooth.*  Its  last  appearance  at 
Christie's  was  on  July  6th,  1923,  at  the  sale 
of  Sir  Joseph  B.  Robinson's  pictures,  when  it 
was  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  and  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  present  owner. 

One  or  two  other  records  of  Constable's 
elaborate  preparations  for  this  work  remain. 
In  1893  at  Christie's  a  Waterloo  Bridge  de- 
scribed as  a  sketch,  owned  by  Edwin  Webster, 
was  sold  for  £209  15s.  (purchaser,  Laurie) 
and  in  1908  at  the  same  rooms  an  Opening  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  (Lot  8)  in  the  Humphrey 
Roberts  sale  measuring  17!  in.  by  32  in. 
sight  size  reached  the  sum  of  £1 15,  the  buyer 
being  described  as  W.  Reid.f  The  latter  is  an 
entirely  different  composition  showing  the 
bridge  at  close  quarters  and  much  larger  in 
scale.  This  we  identify  with  the  brilliant  study 
formerly  in  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Alex 
Reid  of  Glasgow  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Camrose  who  acquired  it  from  Christie's 
in  July  1928  and  by  whose  kind  permission 
it  is  here  reproduced.  A  similar  study  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  Mrs.  H.  J.   D. 

♦Algernon  Graves'  Art  Sales  (down  to  igio,  published  1918). 
I       jGraves'  Art  Sales. 


Nightingale  of  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden 
Hill,  sold  in  the  same  month  on  the  premises 
by  Messrs.  Foster  for  1,700  guineas,  the  mea- 
surements being  given  as  21  in.  by  30.  Two  en- 
tries in  Redford's  Art  Sales  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  yet  other  versions.  In  the  Charles  Birch 
sale  of  1853,  presumably  on  the  premises  of 
the  late  owner,  an  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
by  Constable  was  bought  in  at  £252,  and  an- 
other similarly  titled  was  purchased  by  Per- 
main  in  1882  at  the  G.  R.  Burnett  sale  for 
the  much  smaller  sum  of  £94  14s. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  Lord  Fairhaven's 
picture  is  a  magnificent  work.  There  is  less  of 
what  Constable  termed  his  'eye-salve'  here 
than  in  any  of  his  big  studio  performances. 
The  characteristic  semicircular  sweep  of  his 
brush  is  vigorously  in  evidence  in  the  large 
group  of  trees  to  the  left  and  his  palette  knife 
has  been  allowed  free  play  wherever  he  could 
use  it  effectively.  De  Wint,  the  only  one  of 
his  contemporaries  who  fully  appreciated  the 
work,  offered  Constable  a  silver  palette  knife 
in  exchange  for  the  one  that  had  been  used 
upon  it.  Constable  refers  to  his  picture  as  his 
'Harlequin's  Jacket,'  in  a  letter  to  Leslie,  and 
in  the  following  month  quotes  'poor  dear  old 
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StothardY  opinion  of  his  picture  'Very  un- 
finished Sir — much  to  do — figures  not  made 
out  Sir' — and  complains  that  'this  being  the 
general  opinion,  they  have  kindly  put  it 
where  it  can  only  be  seen  to  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage'— 'the  light  of  the  worst  kind  for 
my  unfortunate  Manner'!  To  Leslie  (who 
called  the  picture  a  glorious  failure)  he  con- 
fessed 'I  have  never  had  more  restlessness 
about  a  picture'  and  continued  'had  you  seen 
it  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  let  me  send 
it  out  of  my  house  in  so  sad  a  condition' — 
also  he  speaks  of  its  'premature  dismissal' 
(from  his  studio).  We  may  thank  Heaven, 
that  from  spoiling  it  with  his  precious  'eye- 
salve'  he  was  mercifully  saved. 

So  brilliant  was  the  effect  of  this  picture, 
that  Sir  Charles  J.  Holmes  tells  us  'it  is  said 
that  after  Constable's  death  the  brightness 
of  the  work  was  ruined  by  a  picture  dealer 
who  "toned"  it  with  a  wash  of  blacking, 
fixed  with  varnish.  The  damage,'  he  com- 
ments, 'if  ever  it  were  done,  must  have  been 
well  repaired,  for  the  impression  the  picture 
now  leaves  is  one  of  extraordinary  force  and 
splendour.'  A  mezzotint  of  the  picture  was 
made  by  David  Lucas,  the  engraved  surface 
being  8|  inches  by  5§. 

The  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  foreground 
pageant  have  no  doubt  diminished  since,  but 
the  force  remains.  To-day  when  nearly  all 


landscapists  have  discarded  black  entirely  | 
from  their  palettes  they  have  no  doubt  gained 
a  greater  pitch  of  light,  but  at  the  expense  of 
depth  and  range,  so  that  the  majority  of 
open-air  pictures  resemble  painted  screens. 
Constable  was  fearless  in  his  uses  of  both 
black  and  white  in  their  purity. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  brilliant  little 
study  reproduced  as  our  second  colour  plate, 
which  formed  part  of  Miss  Isabel  Constable's 
bequest  of  1888.  It  is  painted  on  a  panel  of 
wood  measuring  19J  inches  by  n|,  with  an 
unprimed  surface  showing  the  grain.  As  a 
piece  of  virtuosity  it  is  a  dazzling  perform- 
ance, forestalling  the  Impressionists  in  a  man- 
ner which  only  Turner  at  that  date  could 
have  equalled. 

Little  could  the  inglorious  end  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  have  been  foreseen  when  on  June 
1 8th,  181 7,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
battle  which  it  was  to  commemorate,  George 
IV,  then  Regent,  embarked  from  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool's  house  at  Whitehall  Stairs  to  a 
salute  of  two  hundred  and  two  guns,  the 
number  taken  from  the  French,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  proclaimed 
the  opening  of  the  bridge.  Its  massy  piers,  de- 
signed to  last  for  ages  unimpaired,  moved 
Canova  to  write  'it  is  the  noblest  bridge  in 
the  world.  It  is  worth  coming  from  Rome  to 
London  to  see.'  Ave  atque  vale! 


HAIL     AND     FAREWELL!      THE     LAST     PHASE     OF     RENNIE'S     FAMOUS     BRIDGE,     ONCE     ACCLAIMED     AS     THE     NOBLEST 
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PEWTER   CHURCH   PLATE 

By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


AN  ecclesiastical  Committee  was  recently 
AA  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
JL  A-the  sale  of  church  plate.  In  its  report, 
the  Committee  strongly  deprecates  the  sale  of 
church  plate  of  any  kind,  but  where  a  sale  is 
necessary,  indicates  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations under  which  it  could  be  permitted. 
It  also  emphasizes  the  point  that  church 
ornaments  are  held  in  trust  and  that  aliena- 
tion of  them  without  Faculty  is  illegal. 

The  report  is  obviously  of  chief  concern  to 
the  parish  which  may  be  the  possessor  of, 
say,  an  Elizabethan  silver  chalice,  the  sale  of 
which  would  provide  much  needed  funds  for 
structural  repairs,  etc.;  but  the  matter  has 
been  introduced  here  for  two  reasons:  firstly, 
that  collectors  and  others  may  know  what 
the  law  is  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  church 
plate — -a  law  which,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
is  as  applicable  to  pewter  as  to  gold  or  silver; 
and  secondly,  to  reinforce  the  plea  of  the 
writer  (himself  a  collector)  that  these  ancient 
survivals  of  a  once  important  industry  should 
be  preserved  in  the  churches  to  which  they 
belong.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 


century  up  to  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
scant  interest  was  taken  in  pewter,  which 
was  generally  regarded  as  so  much  junk, 
difficult  to  keep  clean,  insanitary,  and  cer- 
tainly valueless;  and  during  this  period  im- 
mense quantities  of  old  pewter,  the  work  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  crafts- 
men were  ruthlessly  thrown  away. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ecclesiastical  view  was 
similar,  and  where  vessels  were  not  actually 
thrown  out,  they  were  put  away  in  vestry 
chests,  stokeholes,  belfries,  and  the  like,  and 
replaced  by  glass  or  electro-plated  articles, 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  the 
costlier  silver.  In  many  instances  the  old 
vessels  were  taken  into  secular  use;  in  others 
they  were  given  to  itinerant  hawkers,  and  by 
them  sold  as  scrap  metal  or  passed  on  to  a 
few  far-seeing  dealers  who  eventually  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  so-called  'cult  of  pewter' 
which  commenced  early  in  the  twentieth 
century.  So,  in  the  passage  of  time  and 
through  omission  from  inventories,  they  grad- 
ually disappeared  and  were  forgotten.  To- 
day, many  of  these  pieces,  restored,  and  with 
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No.    I.— VIEW    OF   THE    EXHIBITION    OF    OLD    PEWTER    IN    THE    ST.    PETER    HUNGATE   ECCLESIASTICAL    MUSEUM,  NORWICH,  IN   1934 
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No.    II.— VIEW    OF    OTHER    EXHIBITS    OF    OLD    PEWTER    IN    THE    ST.    PETER    HUNGATE    ECCLESIASTICAL    MUSEUM,  NORWICH,  IN  1934 


their  surfaces  cleaned  and  polished  to  their 
pristine  beauty  of  colour,  grace  the  collec- 
tions of  pewter  enthusiasts  who  will  ensure 
their  future  preservation. 

So  much  for  past  history.  For  the  present 
the  outlook  is  bright ;  a  spirit  of  veneration 
for  ancient  heritages  is  abroad  and  is  rapidly 
increasing;  no  longer  is  pewter  despised;  it 
has  begun  to  take  its  rightful  place  among 
historic  records  of  the  past;  church  vessels 
are  being  'discovered'  in  their  former  hiding- 
places  and  brought  into  prominence  again; 
inquiries  as  to  period,  makers,  etc.,  are  multi- 
plying; restoration  is  being  undertaken,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve,  safely  and 


No.   III.— A    PAIR    OF    OLD    PEWTER     FLAGONS    BY    F.    S.,    OF    THE 
AS    "BEEFEATERS,"    CIRCA     1650-80,    IN    THE     PARISH    CHURCH    AT 


visibly,    these    undeservedly    long-forgotten 
treasures  of  the  Church. 

It  should  be  added  that  hitherto  the  refer- 
ence has  been  to  plate  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  other  churches,  and 
in  particular  the  Church  of  Scotland,  will 
doubtless  be  equally  jealous  to  preserve  their 
heritage  of  old  pewter  from  harm,  loss,  or 
unauthorized  disposal.  As  examples  of  the 
increasing  interest  with  which  pewter  is  re- 
garded by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  re- 
cent exhibitions  at  Carlisle  (in  connexion 
with  the  tercentenary  of  the  Diocese)  and  at 
Norwich  may  be  cited,  and  no  better  intro- 
duction to  the  series  of  illustrations  could  be 
made  than  the  views  (Nos.  i  and 
ii)  of  the  latter  exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  the  former  church  of 
St.  Peter  Hungate,  now  an  eccle- 
siastical museum.  Here,  through 
the  enthusiasm  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civic  authorities,  a  splendid 
array  of  flagons,  alms  dishes, 
bowls  and  plates  was  assembled, 
showing  that  in  this  district  at 
least,  the  churches  generally  had 
not  parted  with  their  pewter. 
Taking  the  bottom  row  in  both 
illustrations,  with  No.  i  on  the 
left,  and  commencing  at  that  end, 
the  first  seven  flagons  are  c.  1 6 1 5 ; 
it  is  singular  that  makers'  touches 
are  seldom  found  on  flagons  of 
this  type;  the  remaining  seven- 
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No.  IV.— TWO  PATENS  WITH  BROAD  RIMS,  ENGRAVED  'FOR  THE  TOWNE  OF  WOODRISIN  1662,'  WITH  ACCOMPANYING  FLAGON 


teen  flagons,  differing  somewhat  in  detail, 
are  c.  1630-45,  and  are  chiefly  by  one  maker, 
E.G.,  whose  touch  includes,  besides  his  ini- 
tials, the  device  of  a  flagon,  sure  sign  that 
flagon  making  was  his  forte.  In  the  next  row 
the  first  two  flagons  are  of  a  type  almost  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  Scotland.  One  London  pew- 
terer,  Robert  Eden  (1689-1732),  specialized 
in  this  type,  however,  and  was  the  maker 
of  one  of  these ;  next  come  seven  flagons  of 
the  type  known  as  'beefeaters,'  from  the 
shape  of  the  lid,  resembling  somewhat  the 
headdress  worn  by  the  yeoman  warders  of 
the  Tower.  The  type  is  c.  1650-80.  Two  are 
by  R.B.  and  five  by  F.S.,  two  pewterers 
whose  names  are  at  present  unknown.  The 
latter  also  made  the  fine  pair  of  flagons  of 
this  type  illustrated  in  No.  iii.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  the  exhibition,  but  are  the 
property  of  Hunstanton  Parish  Church. 
Next  to  the  seven  'beefeaters'  come  nine 
flagons  similar  to  those  immediately  below, 
except  for  the  absence  of  the  knob;  seven  are 
by  E.G.  and  two  by  Robert  Marten,  c.  1660. 
Marten  became  Master  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company  in  1674  and  died  during  his  term 
of  office.  On  the  third  shelf  are  six  flagons  of 
later  date.  The  'broken'  handle  and  general 
departure  from  simplicity  places  them  at 
circa  1730-75.  On  the  topmost  shelf,  the  left- 
hand  flagon  follows  no  standard  type,  but 
resembles  a  pair,  dated   1688,  belonging  to 


the  Tron  Kirk,  Edinburgh.  The  various 
plates,  with  certain  exceptions  referred  to 
later,  are  of  ordinary  mid-eighteenth  century 
type,  and  are  nearly  all  by  London  pewter- 
ers. A  number  of  bowls,  mostly  of  the  same 
period,  are  on  the  third  and  top  shelves; 
certain  of  these  were  alms  bowls  and  are 
inscribed  with  the  location  of  the  doors  at 
which  they  were  placed ;  the  remainder  may 
have  been  similarly  used,  or  were  possibly 


No.  V.— PATEN  WITH   lot  IN.  DIAMETER,   FROM  THE  COLLECTION 
OF   THE    LATE    MAJOR    RICHARDSON    (COUNTY    MUSEUM,   TRURO) 
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baptismal  bowls.  For  the  rest,  the  broad 
rimmed  dish  on  the  left  of  the  top  shelf  is  by 
Robert  Marten,  c.  1670;  the  octagonal  plate 
is  late  seventeenth  century;  there  are  three 
or  four  tankards  by  eighteenth-century  mak- 
ers, and,  on  the  top  shelf  of  No.  i,  three 
early  eighteenth-century  footed  patens,  a 
chalice,  c.  1800  (No.  ii),  and  other  pieces. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  certain  plates  of 
particular  interest.  No.  iv  illustrates  two,  to- 
gether with  their  accompanying  flagon ;  they 
are  io|  in.  in  diameter  and  were  undoubtedly 
patens;  with  their  broad  rims  they  are  much 
more  pleasing  than  those  which  surround 
them.  They  are  engraved  'for  the  towne 
of  woodrisin  1662'  and  the  touch  contains 
the  initials  M.T.,  probably  those  of  Matthew 
Young,  a  Norwich  pewterer.  The  flagon  is 
by  E.G.,  and  is  inscribed  'Woodrising.'  The 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  cleaning  these 
pieces  for  Woodrising  Church,  as  also  those 
in  No.  iii  for  Hunstanton  Church. 
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No.   VI.— FLAGON    INSCRIBED    'JOHN    SQUIRE    1731,'  AT    PURITON    CHURCH,    DEVON 


Another  beautiful  io|-in.  paten  is  shown 
in  No.  v.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Major  John 
Richardson,  D.S.O.,  and,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  important  collection,  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  County  Museum  at  Truro. 
It  was  made  by  Thomas  Taylor,  a  member 
of  the  Pewterers'  Company,  who  struck  his 
touch  in  1670  and  became  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1704  and  17 16. 

Puriton  Church  in  Devon  owns  the  eight- 
eenth-century flagon  shown  in  No.  vi.  It 
had  lain  neglected  for  many  years  and  was 
in  a  sorry  condition  of  corrosion  and  dirt. 
The  present  incumbent  wisely  decided  upon 
restoration,  but  the  question  was  one  of 
funds;  eventually  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors, 
which  had  the  work  carried  out.  The  flagon 
bears  the  crude  inscription  'John  Squire 
1 731';  the  touch  is  practically  obliterated, 
but  may  very  probably  be  that  of  John 
Dolbeare  of  Ashburton. 

We  will  next  consider  four  re- 
markable dishes,  two  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  Nos.  vii  and  viii. 
They  are  the  property  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Forfar,  and  it 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  they  are  the  finest  pieces  of 
pewter  in  Scotland.  They  are  1 6| 
in.  in  diameter  and  somewhat 
resemble  rosewater  bowls  by  rea- 
son of  the  central  bosses.  The  in- 
scription, except  as  regards  spell- 
ing, is  identical  in  each  case,  but 
the  chief  exception  raises  inter- 
esting speculations.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  on  one  dish  the  word 
'use'  is  spelt  'ews'  (No.  x),  the 
correct  spelling  appearing  on  the 
other,  as  it  does  on  the  remain- 
ing pair;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  a 
close  examination  revealed  that 
'ews'  had  originally  appeared  on 
one  of  the  other  dishes  also  (not 
illustrated) ,  but  had  subsequently 
been  partially  erased  and  'use' 
superimposed. 

Two  of  the  dishes  were  made 
by  one  pewterer  and  the  remain- 
ing pair  by  another,  though  all 
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No.    VII.— ONE    OF    FOUR    PEWTER    DISHES,    MEASURING    16i    IN. 
DIAMETER  :  THE   PROPERTY  OF   THE    PARISH  CHURCH,  FORFAR 


No.  VIII.— ANOTHER  OF  THE  FOUR  PEWTER  DISHES,  MEASURING 
16i  INCHES  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE    PARISH   CHURCH,    FORFAR 


four  were  'gifted'  in  the  same  year;  moreover, 
the  makers'  touches,  though  differing  in  de- 
vice, contain  the  same  initials,  A.F.  Neither 
of  these  particular  touches  is  recorded,  but, 
working  in  Edinburgh  during  this  period 
were  two  pewterers  named  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, probably  father  and  son.  The  elder 
became  a  free  pewterer  in  1660  and  died  in 
1698,  whilst  the  younger  became  free  in  1678, 
there  being  no  further  record  of  his  activities. 
Each  struck  a  touch  on  the  touch  plate  of  the 
Edinburgh  Guild,  neither  of  which,  however, 
resembles  in  any  way  those  which  appear  on 
the  dishes,  being  the  usual  conventional  device 
of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  with  initials  A.F. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Guild,  between 
1575  and  1620,  the  craftsmen  often  struck 
two  touches  upon  the  Edinburgh  touch  plate, 
one  being  the  Castle  device  and  the  other  a 
separate  individual  mark.  This  practice 
ceased,  however,  in  the  latter  year,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  Guild  Author- 
ities, with  Scottish  caution,  put  an  end  to  it 
as  tending  to  fill  up  the  touch  plate  too 
rapidly,  with  the  consequent  necessity  of 
purchasing  another.  The  pewterers  still  con- 
tinued, however,  to  use  secondary  touches 
upon  their  wares,  and  this  is  almost  certainly 
a  case  in  point. 


To  sum  up,  it  would  appear  that  two 
dishes  were  made  by  Alexander  Ferguson 
pere,  and  two  by  his  son,  and  that  the  latter, 
possibly  better  educated,  corrected  his  fath- 
er's spelling  in  one  case,  but  in  the  other — • 
who  knows  ?  A  point  of  minor  interest  is  that, 
though  no  so-called  'Hall  marks'  appear  on 
these  dishes,  the  makers  have  evidently 
adapted  two  of  the  best  known  of  these  marks, 
the  rose  and  the  buckle,  as  decorative  fea- 
tures in  the  arcaded  pattern  round  the  rims. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  marks,  but  the  subject  is  fully 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Dal- 
gety,  of  Forfar,  and  Mr.  James  G.  Low,  of 
Trinity,  Angus,  for  the  following  interesting 
information: 

'Proviest'  John  Carnegy,  donor  of  the 
dishes,  was  a  Carnegy  of  Lour,  whose  father 
changed  his  title  from  Lord  Lour  to  Earl  of 
Northesk;  on  the  Earl's  death  the  estate  of 
Lour  went  to  his  third  son  Patrick,  to  whom 
Provost  John  was  brother.  At  the  time  of  the 
gift  the  Scottish  Church  was  Episcopal  in 
form,  and  remained  so  until  the  return  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
dishes  remained  in  use  throughout. 
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No.    IX.— A  FLAGON   AND   CUPS   WITH    ENGRAVED    INSCRIPTION    DATED  1762  :  BY  ARCHIBALD  INGLIS  OF  EDINBURGH,  WHO  DIED  1777 


The  illustration  above  (No.  ix)  is  of  a  flagon 
and  cups  engraved  'Belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Congregation  of  Norham.  Mr.  Jas. 
Morison  Minister  1762'.  The  Associate  Con- 
gregations were  in  secession  from  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  and  this  branch  evidently  es- 
tablished itself  over  the  border.  The  maker 
was  Archibald  Inglis  of  Edinburgh,  who  be- 
came a  free  pewterer  in  1732  and  died  in 
1777.  He  was  one  of  those  who  struck  the 
'Castle'  touch  upon  the  touch  plate,  whilst 
using  a  different  touch  upon  his  wares.  The 
flagon  is  of  the  normal  severe  Scottish  type; 
the  spout  is  a  later  addition.  The  cups  are  of 
unusual,  though  not  unique,  design  and  are 
certainly  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  egg- 
cup  type  which  is  usually  associated  with 
Scottish  Communion  cups. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, particularly  Nos.  i  and  ii,  which  cover 
all  the  more  common  types  of  pewter  church 
plate,  may  help  to  impress  upon  all  con- 
cerned the  desirability  of  rescuing  and  pre- 
serving these  fine  old  pieces  for  all  time,  for 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  despite  increasing 
interest,  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered. 

In  this  connexion,  recent  correspondence 
in  the  Press  on  the  subject  of  litter  in  churches 


and  the  desirability  of  exploration  in  odd  cor- 
ners with  a  view  to  eliminating  such  items  as 
moth-eaten  hassocks  and  other  accumula- 
tions of  pure  rubbish,  and  the  preservation  of 
anything  of  local  or  general  interest,  may 
quite  possibly  lead  to  further  discoveries  of 
the  kind  under  discussion. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  pewter,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised  in  this  matter  of  'spring  clean- 
ing' ;  much  that  might  be  thought  valueless 
and  fit  only  for  the  dustbin  may,  in  years  to 
come,  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light. 


No.  X.— RUBBING  OF  PART  OF  INSCRIPTION  ON  PEWTER  DISH 
SEEN    IN  No.  VII,  SHOWING  THE  OLD  FORM,  '  EWS  '  FOR  '  USE  ' 
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RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY 

By  CYRIL  G.  E.  BUNT 


WHEN  engaged  in  preparing  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  the  Russian 
Primitives  in  the  Lanza  Collection, 
I  was  tempted  to  include  some  fine  specimens 
of  Russian  embroidery  belonging  to  the  same 
owner.  I  refrained  from  doing  so,  chiefly  be- 
cause such  embroideries  have  a  special  in- 
terest and  a  place  in  Russian  art  deserving  of 
quite  separate  consideration. 

To  speak  of  them  merely  as  Russian  em- 
broideries is  not  sufficient,  if  we  are  to  place 
them  in  their  exact  category,  for  they  are 
quite  unlike  the  products  of  peasant  art  usu- 
ally thought  of  under  that  description.  Rus- 
sian embroideries  are,  in  fact,  divisible  into 
two  clearly  defined  classes  which,  for  conven- 
ience' sake,  we  may  call  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. The  latter,  marvellously  ornamental 
with  its  traditional  patterns  in  vivid,  crudely 
contrasting  colours,  connotes  the 
comparatively  familiar  peasant 
embroidery,  having  its  root  mo- 
tives and  inspiration  in  the  pagan 
cults  of  non-Christian  religion  of 
vast  antiquity.  The  sacred,  or 
ecclesiastical  embroidery,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  traditional  in 
so  far  as  it  perpetuates  the  set 
formalism  of  Byzantine-Christian 
iconography.  Peasant  embroidery 
remains  always  simple  and  bar- 
baric. Ecclesiastical  embroidery, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  de- 
veloped, as  distinctive  in  its  way, 
culturally  and  technically,  as  our 
own  greatly  valued  Opus  Anglica- 
num.  The  kinship  of  these  sacred 
embroideries  with  the  painted 
ikon  lies  in  their  essentially  icon- 
ographic  mission,  governed  by 
specific  use  upon  church  vest- 
ments, altar  cloths,  banners,  ikon- 
covers  and  so  forth. 

Ikon-covers  form  a  very  large 
class,  having  distinctive  features, 


and  are  grouped  with  altar-frontals  under  the 
name  peleni.  Square  in  form,  they  have  a  bor- 
der of  satin,  velvet,  damask  or  other  rich  tissue, 
embroidered  applique  in  coloured  silks,  gold 
thread,  strung  seed  pearls  and  sometimes  se- 
quins or  even  precious  stones.  The  centre, 
usually  of  lighter  material,  is  covered  with  fine 
stitchery.  Many  peleni  are  veritable  pictures 
— representations  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
Holy  Wisdom,  the  Annunciation  and  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  But  many,  too, 
have  a  group  symbolic  of  the  Cross  and  the 
Instruments  of  the  Passion,  frequently  worked 
out  in  seed  pearls.  In  past  times  it  was  usual 
to  cover  sacred  pictures  with  such  veils,  since 
revered  ikons  might  not  be  touched  by  the 
hands.  It  was  considered  an  act  of  devotion 
to  make  them  for  the  churches  or  the  ikon  of 
the  izba,  although  in  later  times  the  practice 
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No.   I.— IKON-COVER   (PELENA)    IN   GOLD,   SILVER  AND  COLOURED  SILKS  ON   BLUE 
GROUND   WITH    RED  BORDER  :  LATE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY  (LANZA    COLLECTION) 
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has  survived  chiefly  among  the  Old  Be- 
lievers. A  late  sixteenth-century  pelena  in  the 
Lanza  Collection  (No.  i)  shows  two  angels 
with  fans  bending  over  a  font-like  chalice  in 
which  lies  a  miniature  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
Above  is  the  Father  and  the  Dove  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — all  very  finely  wrought,  especi- 
ally the  faces  and  hands,  which  are  in  pale 
brown  silks.  The  remainder  is  richly  worked 
in  gold-  and  silver-thread  upon  blue  silk.  The 
inscription  is  in  gold  on  a  red  satin  ground. 

More  pretentious  than  these  are  the  altar- 
frontals,  veils,  'winding  sheets,'  etc.  Three  of 
the  Lanza  embroideries  here  illustrated  be- 


was  left  without  the  Sacred  Elements  to  sym- 
bolize the  burial  of  Our  Lord — the  ancient 
rite  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre.  A  plashchanitsa 
was  then  exposed  for  veneration  before  the 
Holy  Doors.  The  usual  subject  represented 
was,  appropriately  enough,  the  Lamentation 
over  the  dead  Christ,  and  in  all  such  repre- 
sentations the  treatment,  while  it  is  obviously 
Byzantine  in  origin,  is  sufficiently  diversified 
to  render  each  individually  interesting.  There 
is  evidence,  however,  of  the  following  of  ear- 
lier originals,  as  there  is  in  many  an  ikon.  All 
indeed  follow  tradition  in  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  figures,  however  they  may 
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No.    II.— A    SEPULCHRE-VEIL,    OR    PLASHCHANITSA,    DATING    FROM    THE    SIXTEENTH   CENTURY    (THE    LANZA   COLLECTION) 


long  to  the  class  known  indiscriminately  as 
'winding  sheets,'  funeral  palls  or  veils,  the 
Russian  name  for  which  is  plashchanitsi.  They 
are  oblong  panels  varying  in  size,  but  always 
of  considerable  dimensions,  having  a  border 
of  conventionalized  Slavonic  lettering,  and 
are  used  in  the  service  on  Good  Friday. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  was  not 
greatly  divergent  from  the  Latin  in  essen- 
tials. After  Mass  on  Good  Friday,  the  Sacred 
Host  having  been  consumed  by  the  priest  at 
the  Mass  of  the  'Presanctified,'  the  church 


vary  in  details  of  secondary  importance. 

The  dead  Saviour  lies  upon  the  sepulchre 
with  His  head  resting  upon  the  hands  and 
knees  of  His  Mother,  who  bends  tenderly  over 
Him  in  an  attitude  of  sorrow.  With  her  are 
usually  Mary  of  Magdala  and  Mary  Cleo- 
phas,  although  occasionally  (as  in  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  in  No.  ii)  the  place  of  one 
is  taken  by  a  male  saint.  At  the  foot  are  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  Nicodemus.  In  an  aureole  of  clouds 
above,  God  the  Father  is  represented  and, 
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usually,   the    Dove  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in 
No.  iii.  Angels  holding 
liturgical  flabella  com- 
plete the  necessary  fig- 
ures, all  of  which  bend 
reverently  over    the 
dead  Christ  in  attitudes 
suggestive  of  the  Deisus 
figures  of  an  ikonostas. 
These  features  are  var- 
ied in  each  individual 
example.  Earlier  spec- 
imens are,  as  a  rule, 
more  simple  and  sty- 
lized than  those  of  a 
later  date;  and,  al- 
though the  three  illus- 
trated are  not  widely 
divergent  in  age,  they 
exhibit  certain  varia- 
tions of  much  interest. 
For  instance,  No.  ii, 
which  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows  that 
severity  of  treatment  and  pronouncedly  linear 
quality  which  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  in  the 
work  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  tendency  (first  seen 
in  the  fifteenth  century) 
to  introduce  realism,  as 
in  the  anatomical  em- 
phasis of  the   body   of 
Christ,  is  here  carried  to 
an  extreme  which,  if  it 
does  nothing  else,  cer- 
tainly suggests  rigor  mor- 
tis in  contrast  with  the 
movement  and  emotion 
of  the  other  forms.  If  we 
compare  this  with  the 
seventeenth-century  ex- 
ample (No.  iii) ,  we  shall 
see  that  the  earlier  stiff- 
ness is  relaxed  in  every 
detail. Especially  notice- 
able are  the  softer  treat- 
ment of  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  the  far  more  ex- 
pressive faces  and   the 
naturalness  of  the  pose 
inthefigures.Thatqual- 


No.  III.— A  PLASHCHANITSA    OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  FROM  THE  LANZA  COLLECTION 


ity  of  emotion  which  we  discover  so  infre- 
quently in  the  ikons  is  remarkably  developed 
in  this  fine  specimen.  No  nimbus  here  comes 
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No.  IV.— SEPULCHRE-VEIL,  OR  PLASHCHAXITSA    :  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (LANZA  COLLECTION) 
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No.  V—  IKON-COVER  (PELENA)  IN  COLOURED  SILKS,  GOLD  TH 
WITH    JEWELS  :    MID    SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (THE  PROPERTY 

between  the  cold  forehead  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  warm  cheek  of  His  Mother.  The  other 
Maries,  too,  are  obviously  sorrowing  and 
rending  their  hair.  Additions  here  are  the  two 
floating  angels  in  front  of  the  tomb,  each  hold- 
ing a  chalice;  while,  besides  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  Dove,  we  have  the  sun;  on 
the  left  darkened,  on  the  right  giving  light. 
The  character  of  the  inscription  again  is  more 
highly  developed  and  ornamental. 

The  other  example,  later  still,  but  also  seven- 
teenth century,  is  less  notable  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  although  it  retains  its  interest 
in  every  other  way.  The  tomb  is  again  archi- 
tectural, as  in  No.  ii,  and  there  is  an  attempt 
to  grapple  with  space  by  throwing  the  group 
back  upon  a  steep  plane.  The  body  of  Christ 
is  less  rigid  and  closer  to  nature.  But  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  want  of  expression  suggestive 
of  the  wave  of  decadence  which  followed  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  decorative  ele- 
ment, which  becomes  more  obvious  with  the 
decline,  is  foreshadowed  by  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross  and  Instruments  of  the  Passion  intro- 


duced prominently  into  the  de- 
sign. Nevertheless  this  is  really  a 
fine  example,  only  less  great  in 
its  technique  than  the  other  su- 
perb plashchanitsi  shown. 

To  appreciate  their  beauty 
from  the  embroidery  point  of 
view  one  would  have  to  study  the 
originals.  A  peculiarity  of  great 
interest  is  that  they  imitate  with 
great  dexterity  the  textures  of 
damask  and  brocade.  The  flesh 
parts  are  exquisitely  worked  in 
satin  stitch  in  carefully  selected 
floss  silks.  Silver  and  gold  thread 
are  employed  profusely  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onward, 
usually  in  imitation  of  rich  bro- 
caded patterns,  marvellously 
wrought.  The  bold,  ornamental 
borders  of 'pillar-word'  Slavonic 
lettering  consist  of  sacred  texts  or 
dedications,  sometimes  including 
the  name  of  the  donor  and  a  date. 
Neither  of  the  Lanza  panels  helps 
us  in  this  way,  however. 

In  contrast  with  the  old-mas- 
ter-like simplicity  of  the  foregoing  specimens, 
the  encrusted  type  is  here  illustrated  by  two 
rich  examples  belonging  to  Mr.  Norman 
Weisz.  The  pelena  (No.  v)  is  brilliantly  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  coloured  silks  upon 
green — a  resplendent  piece  of  the  mid  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Cross  upon  imbricated 
ground  and  the  floral  scrolls  are  enriched  with 
seed  pearls,  emeralds,  rubies  and  diamonds. 
The  four  seraphim  are  in  finely  worked  col- 
oured silks.  To  speak  of  this  piece  merely  as 
a  splendid  example  of  Russian  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  by  no  means  exhausts  its  claim  to 
our  notice.  Embroidery  itis,  ofcourse,  showing 
great  technical  qualities,  the  gold  thread  and 
coloured  silks  being  beautifully  worked,  evi- 
dently by  one  upon  whom  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  excellence  have  worthily  fallen. 
But  its  jewelled  surface  makes  it  more  than 
simple  embroidery.  One  may  imagine  that, 
even  in  the  museums  of  Russia,  there  can  be 
few  specimens  so  truly  reminiscent  of  the 
semi-barbaric  splendour  which  we  identify 
with  the  trappings  of  Orthodox  ceremonial. 


READ,    ENRICHED 
OF  MR.  N.  WEISZ) 
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It  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  austere  beauty  so 
noticeable  in  the  Lanza  embroideries.  It 
rather  demonstrates  the  high  pitch  of  tech- 
nical achievement  which  characterized  the 
arts  at  the  period  of  the  Russian  Renaissance. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Russian  art  at- 
tained its  greatest  magnificence  and  in  the 
embroideries  this  is  reflected  in  the  profuse 
employment  of  gold  thread  enriched  with  set 
gemstones  of  great  value  as  in  this  example. 
Reputed  to  have  been  made  by  the  wife  of  the 
Boyar  Morosov,  favourite  of  Tsar  Alexis  I 
(1645- 1 676),  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  at 
all  subsequent  Coronation  ceremonies  and 
probably  formed  part  of  the  rich  treasure 
of  the  coronation  church — Uspenski  Sobor, 
Moscow.  At  the  time  of  the  first  revolution  it 
is  said  to  have  been  secretly  immured,  being 
eventually  discovered  and  placed  in  the  fam- 
ous Chudov  Monastery  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  Epigonation  (No.  vi) — a  panel  suspended 
on  the  right  side  from  the  girdle  of  a  Metro- 
politan in  full  canonicals — is  a 
nineteenth-century  example 
worked  entirely  in  seed  pearls  on 
pearl-pink  satin  embellished  with 
sapphires  and  rubies,  a  splendid 
sapphire  forming  the  centre  of  the 
cross.  Each  in  its  way  is  a  won- 
derful thing,  as  fine  as  anything 
produced  in  the  art-workrooms 
under  Imperial  patronage. 

Reference  to  the  ancient  chron- 
icles and  ecclesiastical  inventories 
shows  that  a  wealth  of  fine  em- 
broidery was  produced  through- 
out Russia  for  the  decoration  of 
the  churches  and  revered  shrines. 
Because  of  their  perishable  na- 
ture, however,  comparatively  few 
examples  of  any  age  have  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  time. 
Hence  fine  specimens  such  as 
those  here  illustrated  are  as  rare 
as  they  are  beautiful.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  example  of  this 
distinctive  phase  of  the  embroid- 
erer's art  in  any  of  our  museums, 
if  we  except  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury stole  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  It  may  not  be 


out  of  place,  therefore,  to  refer  the  enquiring 
student  to  an  important  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  be  found  in  Part  I  of  a  short-lived 
Russian  journal,  Sqfiya,  published  in  19 14. 
It  is  illustrated  with  admirable  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  more  famous  specimens  still 
extant  in  Russia,  including  the  earliest 
known  example  of  Russia's  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery— a  plashchanitsa  worked  by  the 
Grand-Princess  Marie  of  Tver  in  1399. 
Other  famous  examples  include  a  plashchan- 
itsa dated  1545  in  the  Historical  Museum, 
Moscow,  several  in  the  Kirillo-Byelozerski 
Lavra  and  a  pelena  (in  colour)  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom.  The  subject  may  be  further  pur- 
sued in  the  pages  of  Starye  Ghody,  the  premier 
art-magazine  under  the  old  regime  (1910, 
II),  especially  for  peleni.  Coloured  illustra- 
tions of  orphreys  on  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
of  the  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  etc.,  may  be 
found  in  the  monumental  work  Antiquities 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  in  Martinov's  plates. 
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No.    VI.— EPIGOXA 
WITH  SAPPHIRE 


TIOX   :   WORKED   IN  SEED  PEARLS    ON    PEARL-COLOURED  SATIN 
IN  CENTRE    :    XIXTH  CENTURY  (THE  PROPERTY  OF  MR.    WEISZ) 
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By  E.  G.  ELWYN 
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No.  I.— CHINESE  ]AR  WITH  SLIP  DECORATION  OF 
FLOWERS  SHOWING  DEFECTS  ON  THE  SLIP 
C.  1500  :  FRANKS  COLLECTION,  BRITISH    MUSEUM 


centuries  before.  The  first  attempts  to  produce  the  slip 
decoration  at  Sevres  were  both  crude  and  technically 
defective.  Later,  however,  they  developed  remarkable 
delicacy  at  the  hands  of  such  artists  as  Gely,  Barriat, 
Gobert  and  Madame  Escallier,  though  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  most  perfect  examples  were  done  by 
Marc  Louis  Emmanuel  Solon  who,  after  working  in 
France,  came  to  England  in  1870  and  was  employed 
at  the  Minton  factory,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In  the  Franks  collection  at  the  British  Museum  there 
are  several  Chinese  examples  of  the  applied  slip  decora- 
tion dating  from  the  early  sixteenth  century,  but  these 
lack  the  subtle  lights  and  shades  which  distinguish  the 
later  Chinese  pieces  and  those  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury European  artists.  Three  of  the  earlier  Chinese  pieces 
are  shown  here  and  in  each  of  these  the  slip  decorations 

are  noticeably  more 
opaque  and  less  well 
modelled.  Later  exam- 
ples in  the  Franks  col- 
lection, however,  show 
clearly  that,  having 


No.  II.— A  FLOWER  POT  :  CHINESE  OF  THE 
WAN-LI  PERIOD  (1573-1619)  :  OPAQUE  SLIP 
ON  BROWN  GLAZE  :  FRANKS  COLLECTION 


THAT  many  nineteenth-cent- 
ury designs  depend  rather 
upon  an  often  crude  hybrid- 
ization of  earlier  forms  than  upon 
originality  is  a  generally  recog- 
nized fact.  Yet,  if  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  outstanding  artistic 
development  marked  the  period, 
there  are  certain,  perhaps  minor, 
achievements  which  are  worthy  of 
wider  notice  than  has  been  accord- 
ed them.  Several  of  these  achieve- 
ments may,  if  looked  for,  be  found  in  the  sphere  of  nineteenth- 
century  ceramics ;  and  though  most  of  them  are  now  forgotten,  a 
few  collectors  have,  in  recent  years,  devoted  some  attention  to  them 
— for  example,  Martin  ware,  Castle  Hedingham  pottery,  and  the 
works  of  those  skilled  artists  who  developed  that  little-known  de- 
coration termed  pate  sur  pate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  process  of  decorating  porcelain 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  efforts  at  Sevres,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  evolve  ground  colours  by  mixing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  oxides  with  the  paste;  the  semi-liquid  paste  being  laid  on 
the  porcelain  body  by  a  brush  in  varying  thickness  according  to 
the  desired  tone.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cameo- 
like forms  were  inspired  by  the  slip  decoration  practised  in  China 


No.  III.— CHINESE  BOTTLE  WITH 
PRUNUS  DECORATION  IN  OPAQUE 
SLIP  :  CIRCA  1500  :  FRANKS  COLLN. 
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overcome  the  initial 
technical  difficulties, 
the  Chinese  artists 
produced  perfect  slip 
decoration. 

With  the  jar  (No.  i) 
which  is  decorated 
with  flowers  in  slip  on 
a  blue  glaze,  the  slip 
tends  to  crack  and 
small  pieces  of  it  have 
failed  to  adhere  to  the 
body ;  which  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Chinese 
experienced,  at  first, 
the  same  difficulties  as 
were  met  with  by  the 
Sevres  artists.  The  jar 
illustrates  also  the  ap- 
plication of  the  slip 
in  varying  density  to 
achieve  finer  effects  of 
shading  by  allowing 
the  ground  colour  to 
show  through  in  certain  parts.  The  flower- 
pot (No.  ii)  which  is  of  the  Wan-li  period 
(1573-16 1 9)  is  decorated  with  kylins  and 
prunus  on  a  brown  glaze,  and  here  the  slip 
is  quite  opaque  and  lacks  the  verve  of  the 
pieces  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722), 
of  which  there  are  several  important  exam- 
ples in  the  Franks  Collection;  the  same  may 
be  said,  too,  of  the  bottle  (No.  iii)  which  is 
decorated  on  a  celadon  glaze. 

Writing  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  process  at  Sevres,  Solon  mentions  that 
M.  Riocreux,  the  curator  at  the  Sevres  Mu- 
seum, was  primarily  responsible  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pate  sur  pate  decoration  to 
that  factory,  he  having  conceived  the  idea 
from  a  Chinese  vase  decorated  with  flowers 
in  relief  on  a  celadon  glaze;  and  that,  at 
Riocreux's  suggestion,  Fishbach,  one  of  the 
modellers,  experimented  in  obtaining  a  simi- 
lar effect  with  Sevres  paste.  The  early  results, 
however,  were  very  far  from  satisfactory,  for 
the  white  reliefs,  even  when  applied  thickly, 
would  not  hold  to  the  dry  body,  but  curled 
and  peeled  off  in  firing.  Other  experiments, 
such  as  keeping  the  body  wet  during  the  ap- 
plication of  the  decoration,  were  made  with 
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No.  IV.— SET  OF  THREE  VASES  DECORATED  I\  PATH  SUR  PATE  BY  M.  L.  SOLON  :  THE  TWO  LARGER 
ON  A  BLUE  GROUND  :  THE  CENTRE  HAVING  PANELS  ON  BLUE  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


a  view  to  overcoming  this  and  other  diffi- 
culties, but  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  an 
entirely  satisfactory  method  was  discovered: 
this  was  to  pass  the  unbaked  vase,  or  other 
object  through  a  muffle  kiln,  thus  hardening 
it  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  handled,  and 
applying  the  white  clay  reliefs  to  it.  The 
coloured  grounds  were  obtained  either  by 
mixing  oxide  with  the  clay  and  so  colouring 
it  throughout,  or  by  laying  a  coloured  ground 
on  the  white  body  as  was  the  practice  at 
Sevres,  the  latter  method  proving  to  give 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  results  in  the 
case  of  a  very  dark  ground. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  touch  briefly  upon 
the  technique  employed  in  producing  the 
pate  sur  pate  reliefs.  The  clay  which  is  diluted 
to  a  semi-liquid  state,  or  slip,  is  applied  by  a 
brush,  the  varying  density  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  design  being  built  up  by  laying  wash 
upon  wash ;  each  being  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  following  one  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  clay  from  cracking  and  peeling  off. 
This  gives  a  rough  lumpy  outline  of  the 
proposed  form  which  is  then  carved  and 
smoothed  by  chisels,  the  touching-up  of  the 
details  being  somewhat  exaggerated  to  en- 
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Nos.    V    &    Va.— FRONT   SIDE    AND    REVERSE    OF    A    VASE    DECORATED    IN    PATE    SUR 
PATE    BY   M.   L.    SOLON    WHILE    AT    MINTON'S,    WHICH    HE     ENTITLED     THE     JESTER 


sure  their  being  sharp  after  they  have  been 
glazed.  But,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  shadings  and  contrasts 
between  the  more  opaque  and  the  transpar- 
ent parts  of  the  design  are  subject  to  the 
hazard  of  firing,  a  hazard  which  doubtless 
accounted  for  many  a  fine  example  being 
ruined.  Always  in  very  slight  relief,  this  de- 
coration bears  some  resemblance  to  Limoges 
enamels,  though,  to  quote  Solon,  the  effects 
of  these  enamels  are  obtained  not  by  grada- 
tion of  reliefs,  but  rather  of  lights  and  shades, 
the  dark  tints  of  the  grounds  being  taken 
advantage  of  to  form  the  shadows. 

That  the  results  of  the  early  attempts  at 
Sevres  are  in  no  way  comparable  to  those 
achieved  eventually  is  patent  when  various 
examples  are  studied.  Unfortunately,  Euro- 
pean pate  sur  pate  is  poorly  represented  in  our 
museums,  which  perhaps  explains  why  it  is 
unfamiliar  to  many  students  of  ceramics. 
There  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 


seum, however,  several  inter- 
esting examples  of  the  earlier 
Sevres  efforts  as  well  as  some 
done  at  Minton's  by  Solon  and 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  A.  Birks.  A 
set  of  three  vases  by  Solon,  in 
that  Museum,  is  shown  here 
(No.  iv).  Two  of  these  are  de- 
corated on  a  blue  ground  embel- 
lished with  gold,  and  the  smaller 
white  and  gold  centre  vase  with 
panels  also  on  a  blue  ground. 

Among  the  earlier  examples 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, one  is  a  pair  of  vases  de- 
corated with  floral  forms  on  a 
celadon  ground.  These  are  of 
particular  interest  because  they 
represent  the  process  during  its 
experimental  stages.  Each  of  the 
vases  bears  the  marks  S.^i  in 
green  and  S.52  with  an  eagle 
displayed  in  red,  the  first  being 
the  Sevres  mark  indicating  that 
the  vases  were  made  in  1851, 
and,  the  second,  the  year  in 
which  they  were  decorated.  An- 
other early  Sevres  piece  is  a 
small  two-handled  cup  and 
cover  of  1855  decorated  with  panels  on  a 
dark  blue  ground  by  Gely.  This  artist,  who 
was  working  at  the  factory  from  1851  to 
1889,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
have  shown  any  marked  skill  in  this  style  of 
decoration,  and  Auscher  mentions  that  a 
number  of  small  cups  decorated  by  Gely  with 
subjects  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables  were  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1862 — he  adds  'In  spite 
of  technical  defects,  these  pieces  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Sevres.'  There 
are  also  two  relatively  crude  panels  that  were 
executed  by  Solon  before  he  left  France  and 
these  are  specially  enlightening  as  indicating 
the  labour  he  must  have  devoted  to  his  art  to 
achieve  such  results  as  the  pate  sur  pate  decor- 
ations of  his  later  vases  and  panels. 

From  such  records  as  are  available,  Solon 
would  appear  to  have  produced  at  least  eight 
hundred  pieces  during  the  time  he  was  at 
Minton's  factory,  in  addition  to  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  panels  which  he  did  at  his  house  in  his 
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own  time.  Twelve  of  these  panels  were  sold 
when  his  collection  was  dispersed  at  Hanley, 
in  19 1 2,  one,  which  was  then  acquired  by  the 
late  Dr.  Glaisher,  now  being  in  the  Glaisher 
Collection  (No.  3104)  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge.  It  is  entitled  The  Diary 
and  depicts  a  woman  seated  on  a  stool  tear- 
ing leaves  from  a  large  book  and  Cupid 
standing  near  by  holding  a  quill  and  an  ink- 
pot. To  his  description,  Mr.  Bernard  Rack- 
ham  *  adds  the  note  that  Solon  explained  to 
Dr.  Glaisher  that  the  torn-out  leaves  sym- 
bolize superseded  lovers.  This  panel  is  signed 
L.  Solon  '09,  but  another  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (No.  3203)  is  signed  Miles,  which  Solon 
composed  from  his  initials  with  the  addition 
of  I,  and  which  he  used  on  pieces  he  made  for 
Rousseau,  the  Paris  dealer. 

There  are  a  number  of  vases  that  were 
decorated  by  Solon  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Philadelphia,  including  the  im- 
portant example  which  the  artist  entitled  The 
Jester,  illustrated  here  (Nos.  v  &  va) .  This,  like 
many  others,  shows  his  delicate  treatment  of 
the  diaphanous  draperies  and  his  exquisite 
modelling  of  the  human  form  and  features. 
Minton's  have  records  and  photographs  of 
other  vases  decorated  with  similar  subjects, 
all  of  which  were  original  conceptions  by 
Solon;  to  some  he  gave  titles  but  others  he 
would  say,  were  self-explanatory  and  that  an 
imaginative  mind  would  read  the  story  of 

*  The  Glaisher  Collection  of  Pottery  &  Porcelain,  by  Bernard 
Rackham. 
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No.  VI.     ONI    OF  A  PAIR  OF  LARGE  VASES  DECORATED  BY  M.  L. 
SOLON  IN  PATE  SUR   PATE  ON  A  VERY  DARK  GREEN  GROUND 


No.  VII.— ONE  OF  THE  SMALL  PANELS  WHICH  SOLON  DESIGNED  .AND  EXECUTED  AT  HIS  HOME 


each  of  them.  One, 
which  he  entitled  Beacon 
and  the  Abyss,  shows  a 
woman  holding  a  bea- 
con standing  on  a  rock, 
and  on  the  reverse,  a 
male  figure  waving  aloft 
a  piece  of  drapery.  An- 
other, The  Siren,  is  a  nude 
winged  female  with  en- 
twined mermaid  tails 
playing  a  harp,  and  an- 
other of  Solon's  poetic 
allegories  is  the  Idol  Sel- 
ler, which   is  a  woman 
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carrying  a  tray  on  which  there  are  six  minia- 
ture figures  while,  to  the  left,  two  women  are 
hurrying  away  and  another  is  offering  a  bag  of 
money  to  the  idol  seller.  In  addition  to  the 
several  specimens  by  Solon  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Art,  two  panels  by  a  so  far 
unidentified  artist,  also  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer  in  the  United  States  a  few  years 
ago,  at  which  time  they  were  in  the  possession 
of  a  collector  in  Colorado.  Each  of  the  panels 
is  17  in.  by  8  in.,  decorated  in  pate  sur  pate 
on  a  blue  ground,  and  signed  with  a  script 
monogram  which  appears  to  be  J  C.  One 
of  the  panels  is  decorated  with  Cupids  at 
play,  four  of  them  holding  garlands  flying 
above  three  others  who  are  sporting  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream.  The  other  panel  is  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  subjects  that  were 
generally  favoured  by  the  artists  who 
worked  in  this  form  of  decoration ; 
for  while  the  child  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Cupids  in  the  first 
panel,  the  beautiful  young  woman 
carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  is  more 
reminiscent  of  the  charming  vendors 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  Wheat- 
ley  recorded  in  his  Cries  of  London. 

Although  the  earlier  pieces  made 
at  Sevres  are  decorated  on  the  greyish- 
green  ground  which  resulted  from 
the  efforts  to  reproduce  the  celadon, 
Solon,  after  he  came  to  England,  first 
used  a  dark  olive  green  and,  later,  a 
peacock  blue.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  favoured  the  green,  nor  to 
have  experimented  with  the  Chinese 
brown,  doubtless  having  discovered 
that  the  darker  grounds  showing 
through  the  transparent  thinner  lay- 
ers of  the  slip  gave  more  effective 
contrasts.  As  to  whether  the  dark 
olive,  or  the  peacock  ground  is  the 
more  suitable  must  remain  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dark  green  B 
gives  a  curiously  attractive  shading 
to  the  pate  sur  pate  decoration.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  No.  vi, 
which  is  one  of  a  pair  of  large  vases, 
and  there  is  a  small  panel  in  the 
British    Museum    (incidentally    the 


only  example  there)  on  a  similarly  dark  olive 
ground.  The  pair  of  vases  referred  to  are  a 
somewhat  rare  instance  of  the  addition  of  other 
colours  and  gold  in  the  decorative  treatment 
of  Solon's  work.  Two  of  the  bands  round  the 
shoulder  are  in  light  and  dark  blue  picked  out 
in  gold,  the  other,  wider  band  being  in  red 
with  a  diaper  pattern  in  gold;  and  these  col- 
ours and  diaper  are  repeated  in  the  band  and 
panels  below  the  pate  sur  pate  decoration. 

For  permission  to  reproduce  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  examples  illustrated,  I  would 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  :  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (Nos.  i,  ii, 
and  iii) ;  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(No.  iv) ;  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 
(Nos.  v  and  va)  ;  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  (No.  vi) 
and  Messrs.  Minton's  Limited  (Nos.vii  &  viii) . 


No.     VIII.— LARGE     VASE,    PATE     SUR     PATE,    DARK    GREEN    GROUND    DECO- 
RATED BY  SOLON   :  ONE  OE  HIS  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  DONE  WHILE  AT  MINTON'S 
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TWO   PORTRAITS  BY  GAINSBOROUGH 
WITH    SOME    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS 

A  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


IN  1767,  whilst  Gainsborough  was  at  Bath, 
he  painted  the  very  interesting  portrait 
(reproduced  in  colour,  p.  211)  of  Mrs. 
Awse  to  the  order  of  her  brother,  Richard 
Stevens,  Esq.,  M.P.  Neither  this  portrait,  nor 
that  of  Richard  Stevens  which  was  painted 
in  1762,  two  years  after  Gainsborough's  arri- 
val in  Bath,  are  recorded  by  any  of  the  artist's 
cataloguers  nor  biographers,  nor  have  they 
been  reproduced  hitherto  in  any  form.  Until 
a  very  recent  date  both  portraits  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Stevens  fam- 
ily, together  with  the  letters  in  Gainsbor- 
ough's handwriting  concerning  them  which 
are  cited  here  in  full.  The  letters  are  amus- 
ing enough  and  need  not  be  commented  on 
further  than  to  remark  that  they  shed  a 
certain  light  upon  relations  between  patron 
and  painter  at  that  period.  In  Bath,  Gains- 
borough's celebrity  was  rapidly  increasing, 
and  a  few  years  later  his  letters  show  a  tone 
of  greater  independence,  and  less  amenable- 
ness  to  criticism.  All  the  letters  are  addressed 
to  Mr.  Stevens  at  Winscott,  near  Torrington. 


PORTRAIT    OF    RICHARD    STEVENS    ESQ.,    M.P.,  OF    WINSCOTT 
TORRINGTON  :   PAINTED    BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH   IN   1762 


Sir, 

The  least  I  can  do  when  told  of  my  faults  in  a  gen- 
teal  and  friendly  manner,  is  to  acknowledge  them, 
and  ask  pardon :  I  was  tempted  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  good  manners  in  keeping  Mrs.  Awse  so  long  as  my 
situation  now  requires  all  the  sail  I  can  crowd  :  the 
truth  is  Sir,  I  suffered  some  hardships  in  the  first 
part  of  my  Voyage  and  fancying  now  that  I  see 
Land  makes  me  forget  myself.  I  will  send  it  immedi- 
atly  and  happy  I  shall  be  if  you  think  the  care  & 
pains  I  have  taken  in  the  finishing  part  at  all  com- 
pensates for  my  faults  in  other  respects. 

I  had  the  Frames  made  at  the  time  I  received 
your  first  Letter  with  the  Drawing,  and  though 
doubtlefs  there  may  appear  some  small  difference 
upon  immediate  comparison  with  that  it  is  design'd 
to  match,  yet  the  dimensions  being  pretty  exact,  I 
hope  it  will  pafs,  especially  Sir  whilst  the  Eyes  of 
your  Friends  are  employ'd  in  admiring  the  Excel- 
lence of  my  Performances.  I  wish  I  could  make  you 


laugh  till  you  forget  how  deficient  I  have  been  in 
point  of  good  manners. 

I  hope  Sir  the  more  I  have  punished  you,  the  less 
pain  you  will  suffer  from  the  Gout,  Methinks  I  could 
with  pleasure  bear  a  pinch  in  my  Toe  for  you. 
I  am 

(hoping  Mrs.  Awse  is  well) 
Sir  your  Obedient  humble  Serv- 
Tho  Gainsborough 
Circus, 
Bath,  Sept.  13th,  1767 

P.S. 

I  believe  Sir  it  would  astonish  you  to  see  how  the 
new  Buildings  are  extending  in  all  points  from  the 
old  center  of  Bath,  The  Pump  Rooms — We  almost 
reach  Landsdown  &  Cleverton=down,  north  & 
south,  but  not  quite  to  Bristol  &  London  for  East 
&  West.  I  think  verily  the  End  of  some  of  our 
Master  Builders  will  be  to  meet  some  of  their  Mary- 
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lebone  Friends  near  a  certain  Ditch.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  many  of  the  new  Houses  are  occu- 
pied by  Genteal  Families  newly  residing  in  Bath, 
but  only  that  the  Lodging-House  Cats  are  en- 
deavouring to  draw  more  Talons  upon  us,  by 
having  Houses  in  all  quarters. 


Sir, 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  Mrs.  Awfe's 
Picture,  and  that  it  meets  with  your  approbation. 
I  this  morning  paid  the  Frame-maker,  and  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  think  it  a  dear  one,  but  he  says  the 
trouble  he  had  in  working  after  a  limited  scale  and 
patternin  Drawing  Occupied  the  additional  charge; 
he  set  it  at  four  Guineas,  and  for  3  Guineas  &  \  I 
have  the  Burnish'd  Gold  sort.  However  if  you,  Sir, 
think  it  dear  too  I  shall  be  willing  to  become  a  fellow 
sufferer  as  My  Profits  in  the  Portrait  way  is  a  little 
upon  apothecary  order — I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it 
comes  safe  to  hand,  and  suits  pretty  well  with  the 
other. 

I  am  Sir  your  most  obedient  Servt 

Tho  Gainsborough 

Bath, 

Oct.  2nd  1767 

I  hope  the  Gout  has  left  you  &  that  Mrs.  Awfe  is 
well. 

P.S. 

Packing  Case  cost  me  7  shillings  which  my  Wife 
desires  me  always  to  remember  and  I  often  forget 
voluntarily  because  I'm  afraid  to  mention  it. 


t 


Sir, 

I  have  reed,  the  favor  of  your  inclosing 
Value  £15  which  when  pd.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  in  full  for  Mrs.  Awfe's  Pic- 
ture and  Frame  &  all  Demands. 

I  am  sorry  Sir  I  have  not  been  so 
happy  in  Mrs.  Awfe's  Picture  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  yourself  &  Friends, 
but  I  believe  nobody  can  always  suc- 
ceed alike  at  all  times.  I  can  only  say 
it  was  not  for  want  of  either  pains 
or  Inclination;  &  as  to  the  Frame 
it  was  done  after  the  Drawing  you 
sent,  by  the  best  frame-maker  at  Bris- 
tol. If  at  any  time  you  should  have  a 
convenience  of  bringing  Mrs.  Awfe's 
Picture  with  you  to  Bath  I  shall  very 
willingly  make  any  alterations  which 
you  or  Mrs.  Awfe  may  think  proper, 


Bill 


<7 


without  any  additional  charge — and  am 
Sir  Your  most  Obedient  &  humble  Servant 
Tho.  Gainsborough 
Bath,  Jan.  28th,  1768. 

P.S. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  for  your  long  confinement 
but  hope  now  you'l  be  free  from  the  Gout  for  some 
years — 


Fragment  of  a  letter    referring  to   the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Richard  Stevens,  M.P. 

I  have  put  it  into  the  sort  of  Frame  which  you  was 
pleased  to  order,  which  comes  to  two  Guineas;  the 
picture  ten  Guineas,  and  the  Case  seven  shillings, 
in  all  twelve  pounds  nineteen  shillings. 

I  am  Sir  your  most  Obedient  humble  Servant 
Tho.  Gainsborough 
Bath,  April  13th,  1762. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  stage  it  was 
Gainsborough's  concern  to  humour  his 
clients.  The  care  with  which  both  portraits 
are  executed  is  obvious,  and  particular  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  dressing  of 
the  hair,  which  in  treatment  verges  on  the 
mechanical.  Yet  any  playfulness  of  brushwork 
would  have  been  met  with  a  vigorous  'Con- 
found it,  sir!  what  will  people  think  of  my 
perruquier  with  my  hair  all  awry  ?'  Of  the 
portraits,  that  of  Mrs.  Awse  is  most  tenderly 
handled,  and  of  a  charming  colour  ensemble, 
the  bodice  and  neck  ribbon  being  of  that 
admired  tint  of  blue  associated  with  Gains- 
borough's name.  Both  canvases  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Arthur  de  Casseres. 
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REPRODUCTION     OF    GAINSBOROUGH'S    SIGNATURE     ON    A    LETTER    TO    RICHARD 
STEVENS  ESQUIRE,  M.P.  :  WRITTEN  FROM  BATH  AND  DATED  APRIL  THE   13TH,  1762 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  AVVSE  :  BY 
THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  RA. 
PAINTED    AT    BATH,    A.D.    1767 


IRISH 


SILVER      DISH 

By  M.    S.   D.  WESTROPP 


RINGS 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  although 
Irish  silver  Dish  Rings — errone- 
ously called  Potato  Rings — have 
only  been  out  of  fashion  for  about 
140  years,  nothing  is  known  with  re- 
gard to  their  exact  use,  nor  can  it  be 
definitely  ascertained  when  or  for 
what  purpose  these  rings  were  in- 
troduced into  Ireland. 

The  idea  of  a  waisted  cylinder  as  a 
stand  for  a  bowl  is  found  in  ancient 
Egypt.  There  are  extant  examples  of 
Egyptian  pottery  stands  of  exactly 
similar  form  to  the  Irish  silver  rings, 
and  I  have  also  seen  a  brass  dish  ring, 
slightly  higher  than  the  ordinary  sil- 
ver ones,  but  of  similar  shape,  with  geometric 
piercing.  The  provenance  of  this  brass  ring 


is,  however,  uncertain. 


The  dish  rings  may  have  been  evolved 
from  the  earlier  'dish  crosses,'  which  occur 
from  about  1 730  or  1 740.  These  were  so  con- 
structed that  they  could  be  adjusted  to  hold 
either  circular  or  oval  dishes  of  various  sizes, 
while  the  Irish  rings  were  always  circular  and 
rigid.  The  dish  rings  were  almost  certainly 
used  as  stands  for  circular  bowls,  hence  the 
name  'dish  ring';  the  word  'dish'  at  the 
period  they  were  in  use  being  used 
to  signify  what  we  now  call  a  'bowl.' 
The  bowls  which  were  used  with  the 
rings  were  probably  receptacles  for 
various  things.  Possibly  the  idea  of 
the  ring  was  a  stand  for  the  porcelain 
punch  bowl,  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
injuring  the  mahogany  table;  or  the 
bowl  may  have  been  used  for  fruit, 
preserves,  salad,  pot-pourri,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  wooden  bowls  with  pierced 
and  repousse  covers  were  used  with 
the  rings,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
old  ring,  bowl  and  cover  as  a  con- 
temporary complete  set.  Whatever 
the  receptacles  may  have  contained, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  the  rings 


No.    I.— IRISH     SILVER    DISH    RING,   TYPE    I,    CIRCA     1740    :    AN    EXAMPLE   BY 
THE   DUBLIN    SILVERSMITH,  JOHN    HAMILTON,    IS    IN   THE    MUSEUM,    DUBLIN 


were  stands  for  circular  bowls,  but  whether 
of  wood,  porcelain,  or  glass,  we  are  unable 
to  say  definitely. 

In  contemporary  Irish  eighteenth-century 
newspapers  I  have  come  across  a  few  refer- 
ences to  dish  rings  at  auction  sales,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  give  no  definite  informa- 
tion. In  1756,  and  again  in  1762,  among  sil- 
ver to  be  auctioned  a  'Dish  Stand'  is  men- 
tioned; in  1 77 1,  a  'Dish  Rim';  in  1776,  'a 
Ring  for  a  table';  in  1778,  'a  Ring,'  and  also 
'a  Dish  Ring';  and  in  1780,  'a  Ring  for  the 
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II.— AN 


EXAMPLE   OF   TYPE    II,  C.  1760-75,   HAVING    THE    WHOLE    OF  THE 
SIDES  FULLY  DECORATED    WITH    PIERCED    WORK,    LOW    RELIEF    REPOUSSE 
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centre  of  a  table.'  All  these  notices  simply 
enumerate  the  silver  ring,  but  say  nothing 
as  to  any  bowl  accompanying  it.  In  an  in- 
ventory of  plate  of  about  1820  I  have  found  a 
dish  ring  described  as  a  'sallad  stand  on  ring.' 
In  the  assay  books  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
of  Goldsmiths  these  rings  are  always  entered 
as  'Dish  Rings.' 

The  dish  rings  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
in  Ireland  from  about  the  second  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth. A  fairly  large  number  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  Ireland  from  time  to  time,  and 
from  about  1770  to  1785  the  fashion  seems  to 
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No.     III.— AN     EXAMPLE    OF    TYPE    III    HAVING    PANELS    OF    PIERCED 
WORK    WITH    SWAGS     OF     FRUIT,    FLOWERS,    BIRDS,     SQUIRRELS   : 


have  been  at  its  height.  Unfortunately,  the 
Dublin  assay  books  do  not  give  details  of 
plate  assayed  except  in  very  few  instances. 
The  books  for  the  years  1787  and  1788,  how- 
ever, do  give  details;  in  1787,  twenty-four 
dish  rings  and  five  dish  stands  were  made, 
and  in  1788,  sixteen  dish  rings  and  eight 
dish  stands.  In  the  assay  books  from  1809 
there  are  no  entries  of  dish  rings  having 
been  assayed.  The  earliest  ring  I  have  heard 
of — but  not  seen — is  one  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  circular  wire  ring,  formed  of  thick 
wire,  diamond-shaped  in  section,  with  four 
scroll  wire  connections  between  the  upper 
and  lower  rings.  It  bears  the  Dublin  hall- 
marks and  the  date-letter,  an  old  English 
capital  M,  for  about  1 732.  From  photographs 


which  I  have  seen  of  the  ring  and  the  marks, 
it  appears  to  be  a  genuine  piece. 

The  Irish  dish  rings  may  be  divided  into 
five  general  types : 

Type  I  (No.  i),  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
two  examples,  has  a  band  of  pierced  low 
relief  work   of  C    scrolls,    flowers   and 
foliage  round  the  centre,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  parts,  of  about  equal  width, 
plain.  The  diameters  of  the  upper  and 
lower    rings    in    these    are    equal.    The 
example   in   the   Museum   is    by  John 
Hamilton,    a    Dublin   silversmith,    who 
died  in  1 751 .  This  type  may  be  put  down 
to  perhaps  about  1 740  and  later. 
Weight  about  13  ozs. 
Type  II  (No.  ii),  has  the  whole  of 
the  sides  decorated  with  pierced 
work  in  low  repousse  consisting 
of  C  scrolls,  fruit,  flowers,  human 
figures — often  of  Chinamen,  and 
birds.  In  these,  the  diameter  of 
the  top  is  slightly  smaller  than 
that  of  the  base.  These  rings 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  nu- 
merous in  the  1760's  and  early 
i77o's.Weight  about  13  to  17 ozs. 
Type  III  (No.  iii),  has  panels  of 
pierced  scroll  work,  geometric 
designs    and    upright    piercing 
with    swags    of   fruit,    flowers, 
birds,  squirrels,  etc.  These  are 
usually  found  from  about  1 7  70  to 
i775.Weight  about  14  or  15  ozs. 
Type  IV  (No.  iv)  has  the  sides  with  a  flat 
surface  pierced  with  upright  and  other 
designs,  sometimes  left  plain  but  more 
often  decorated  with  bright  cut  designs. 
This  type  is  usually  found  in  the  1780's 
and  1790's.  Weight  about  8  to  10  ozs. 
Type  V  (No.  v)  is  formed  of  two  circles  of 
wire,  either  cylindrical  or  shaped,  joined 
by  four  connecting  pieces  of  similar  wire. 
In  the  rings  of  this  type  made  in  Cork 
the   wire   is   generally   square   twisted. 
This  type  is  usually  found   about  the 
1780's  and  1790's.  Weight  about  10  oz. 
The  method  of  making  the  old  Irish  dish 
rings  varied  slightly  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  earlier  rings  of  types  I,  II  and  III,  the 
body  was  formed  of  a  sheet  of  silver,  bent 
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round,  shaped,  and  the  ends  soldered 
together  in  a  straight — not  dove- 
tailed— joint.  The  strengthening  wire 
above  and  below  was  each  a  separate 
piece  also  bent  round  and  joined  by 
soldering  and  then  soldered  on  to  the 
body  of  the  ring.  In  types  I  and  II  the 
strengthening  wire  was  usually  square 
in  section,  but  in  type  III  it  is  much 
thinner.  In  type  IV,  the  body  and  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  were  formed  of 
one  sheet  of  silver,  bent  round  and 
shaped  as  before  and  soldered  in  a 
straight  joint,  the  upright  member 
above  and  below  being  part  of  the  one 
sheet.  The  solder  joint  in  these  later 
rings  is  usually  quite  obvious  and  can  be  seen 
running  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  straight  line. 
In  the  pierced  and  repousse  rings  of  types  II 
and  III,  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  trace 
the  solder  joint  across  the  body  of  the  ring,  but 
the  one  join  on  each  of  the  strengthening  wires 
above  and  below  is  usually  apparent.  In  type 
V,  the  upper  and  lower  rings  were  formed  of 
cylindrical  or  other  wire,  bent  round  and 
joined  by  soldering.  The  two  rings  were  then 
connected  by,  usually,  four  curved  pieces  of 
similar  wire  which  were  soldered  above  and 
below  to  the  two  circular  wires. 

As  many  modern  copies  of  the  old  Irish 
dish  rings  have  been  made  with  the  object 
of  passing  them  off  as  originals,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  how  to  distinguish 
them.  Of  course,  there  are  the  legitimate 
copies,  made  and  sold  as  such,  but 
others  have  been  made  in  recent  times 
and  old  Irish  hall-marks  placed  on 
them.  The  hall-marks  on  the  old  rings 
were  always,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  strengthening 
wire;  a  ring  with  the  hall-marks  on 
the  body  would  be  open  to  suspicion. 
The  modern  rings  are  usually  made 
in  the  same  way  as  the  old  ones,  that 
is,  the  body  is  of  one  sheet  of  silver, 
bent  round,  and  the  ends  soldered 
together,  and  the  strengthening  wire 
above  and  below,  separate  pieces, 
soldered  on.  Modern  rings  were 
made  to  appear  old  by  adding  gen- 
uine  old    hall-marks    to    the    wire 


No.   IV.— EXAMPLE    OF   TYPE    IV    OF    IRISH    DISH    RING,    THE    SIDES     HAVING 
A    FLAT  SURFACE  PIERCED   WITH  UPRIGHT  AND    OTHER   DESIGNS  :    1780-1799 


edge.  This  was  done  by  taking  a  set  of  marks 
out  of  an  old  spoon  and  soldering  it  to  the 
wire  edge.  Unfortunately,  this  would  cause 
at  least  two  joins  to  appear  in  the  wire, 
whereas  in  the  genuine  ring  there  should  be 
only  one.  The  extra  join  was  easily  detected 
by  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  difficulty  of 
the  appearance  of  the  second  join  was  some- 
times got  over  by  electroplating  the  part  sol- 
dered. At  a  casual  glance  the  join  was  not 
apparent,  but  again  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe 
could  detect  it.  In  some  cases  copies  of  the 
old  punches  have  been  made  and  used  to 
strike  marks  on  the  modern  ring.  I  have  seen 
even  cast  rings  with  these  forged  marks.  In 
all  the  old  rings  the  repousse  work  was  done  by 
hand.  These  Irish  rings  were  usually  owned 
by  well-to-do  families  of  the  middle  class. 
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No.   V.— EXAMPLE   OF   TYPE    V,    FORMED   OF  TWO  CIRCLES   OF    SILVER    WIRE 
JOINED   BY   FOUR  CONNECTING  PIECES   OF    SIMILAR    WIRE    :    CIRCA    1780-1799 
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By  THE  EDITORS 


SINCE  the  present,  like  the  previous,  article  must 
'necessarily  be  written  in  anticipation  of  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House,  details 
of  the  ceremony  must  be  left  to  the  Daily  Press.  This 
doubtless  will  have  taken  place  with  due  eclat  by  the 
time  we  receive  our  advance  editorial  copies.  A 
point  which  we  should  like  to  make  here  is  that  both 
our  articles,  written  in  the  editorial  office,  have  been 
prepared  with  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the 
exhibitors  represented.  Further,  an  assurance  may  be 
given  on  their  behalf  that  collectors  and  buyers  at  the 
Fair  will  find  their  tastes  provided  for,  their  needs 
supplied  and  their  interests  safeguarded  in  every  case. 
The  principle  governing  all  exhibits  is  that  no  piece  is 
admitted  in  any  circumstances  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  of  a  date  before  1830.  The  public  may  be 
reminded  that  its  safest  course  is  to  trust  the  well-in- 
formed dealer  and  especially  all  those  forming  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  remembering 
that  each  of  these  established  business  houses  bears 
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A  SMALL  COFFER  OF  THE  EARLY  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY,  HEWN 
FROM  OAKEN  LOGS  :  30  IN.  IN  LENGTH  :  ALFRED  BULLARD 


a   reputation   of  which   it    is 
honestly  proud  and  which  it 


GATE-LEG  TABLE  OF  THE  LATE  STUART  PERIOD,  CIRCA    1680  :   STUART  &  TURNER,  LIMITED 


would  be  fatal  to  its  own  in- 
terests to  imperil. 

The  sustained  high  quality 
of  the  furniture  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  shown  through- 
out the  Fair  is  nowhere  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  upon  the 
stand  of  Stuart  and  Turner, 
Ltd.  It  is  indeed  as  much  a 
matter  for  wonder  as  for  con- 
gratulation that  our  prominent 
dealers  in  antique  furniture 
have  brought  to  light  so  many 
magnificent  works  of  English 
provenance.  Splendid  exam- 
ples of  the  cabinet-makers' 
craft  on  the  stand  include  a 
mahogany  break-front  bureau 
book-case  of  the  Chippendale 
period  (c.  1 760)  with  mirror 
doors  in  the  upper  section.  The 
urn  ornament  within  the  pedi- 
ment is  a  later  addition,  but 
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GOLD     RACING    CUP    PRESENTED    BY    QUEEN   ANNE,   1714 
HEIGHT     6|     INCHES    :      EXHIBITED     BY    S.    J.     PHILLIPS 


the  original  design  for  the  piece  itself  may  be 
seen  in  Chippendale's  Director.  This  bookcase 
was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  when  it 
was  described  with  other  items  forming  the  At- 
kinson collection.  Of  about  the  same  date 
is  a  set  of  four  carved  mahogany  Chippen- 
dale chairs  in  fine  state.  A  dumb  waiter  of 
circa  1770  is  of  an  original  type,  with  two 
tiers  of  spindle-rail  galleries  for  wine  glasses 
and  decanters.  The  more  rococo  style  of 
twenty  years  earlier  is  seen  in  a  richly  carved 
and  gilded  mantel  glass  measuring  5  feet  3 
inches  wide  by  4  feet  3  inches  high — a  very 
fine  piece  of  most  elegant  form  with  floriated 
scroll-work  which  has  suffered  only  minor 
renovations.  This  leads  us  to  a  pair  of  carved 
panels  from  the  Royal  Hospital  House,  Dub- 
lin, of  the  type  associated  with  the  name  of 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  perhaps  by  the  hand 
of  the  master  himself.  A  small  bureau  in 
walnut  on  cabriole  legs  bears  on  the  inside 
door  the  arms  of  the  Berkeleys  of  Berkeley 
Castle  in  marquetry.  Also  must  be  men- 
tioned a  seventeenth-century  panel  of  Brus- 
sels tapestry  depicting  the  games  at  Capua, 
attributed  to  Franciscus  Joens  of  Brussels. 
And  who  would  not  wish  to  possess  the  de- 
lightful late  Stuart  gate-leg  table  of  circa 
1680,  with  such  finely  turned  legs  and  rails 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  illustration  ? 

For  any  object  of  art  purely  English,  im- 
mune from  all  trace  of  foreign  influence,  we 
must  go  back  beyond  the  days  of  Henry 
VIII.  Even  so,  practically  all   artistic  en- 


deavour was  directed  to  satisfy  ecclesiastical  needs.  Hence 
genuine  works  of  art  made  for  secular  purposes  of  a  date 
prior  to  this  are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  For  this  reason  the 
small  oak  coffer  of  the  early  days  of  the  fourteenth  century 
exhibited  by  Alfred  Bullard  among  other  curious  pieces 
should  attract  the  notice  of  connoisseurs  of  medieval  fur- 
niture. This  is  a  genuine  household  article  of  its  period, 
with  a  long  and  doubtless  romantic  history.  It  is  hewn  from 
the  oaken  logs,  measures  30  inches  in  length,  is  mortised 
and  pegged  and  still  has  its  old  wood  pivot  hinged  to  the 
lid.  All  the  panels  are  in  their  original  condition,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  front  board  to  the  lid.  This  probably 
was  injured  beyond  repair  some  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  coffer  was  forced  open,  possibly  by  thieves. 

The  rarity  of  antique  gold  plate  renders  any  specimen  of 
outstanding  artistic  quality  extremely  important,  and  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  Renaissance  Airthrey  Gold  Cup,  des- 
cribed in  the  July  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  has  greatly 
increased  the  public  interest  in  such  pieces.  The  splendid 
Queen  Anne  Gold  Racing  Cup  exhibited  by  S.  J.  Phillips 
cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large  amount  of  attention.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  plate  was  made  by  Lewis  Mettayer  in 
1 7 14  (height  6|  inches),  and  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
the  Queen,  with  a  jockey  and  racehorse.  The  cup  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Anne  herself,  as  is  proved  by  an  entry  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Daybook,  dated  June  29th,  17 14, 
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A  MAHOGANY  HEPPLEWHITE  BOW-FRONTED  SIDEBOARD  OF  EXCEPTIONALLY 
SMALL  SIZE,  MEASURING  ONLY  4    FT.  WIDE    :    EXHIBITED    BY    FRED    SKULL 
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PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  ADAM  BY  ZOFFANY,  MEASURING  48  X  38^  IN. 
AT  ONE  TIME  AT  BLAIR  ADAM  :  EXHIBITED  BY  B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD. 

and  bears  the  inscription :  This  Gold  Cupp  Run  for  by  5 
Tears  old  Mares  at  Hambledon  in  York. hire  Munday  the  26th: 
July  1714.  Other  exhibits  are  English  and  foreign  silver 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
French  enamelled  gold  snuff-boxes  and  miniatures  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  sixteenth-,  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  jewels. 

That  discriminating  collector  and  authority  upon 
early  English  work,  Fred  Skull,  shows  upon  a  stand, 
arranged  with  admirable  taste,  a  selection  of  articles  of 
furniture  notable  for  their  good  design,  fine  workman- 
ship, beauty  of  colour  and  sound  condition.  Amateurs 
of  fine  things  know  well  that  they,  can  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment of  so  astute  a  connoisseur,  whose  stock  contains 
not  only  the  rarer  and  costlier  pieces,  but  examples  no 
less  attractive  and  perfectly  genuine,  brought  hither  to 
tempt  beginners  and  young  people  about  to  furnish  a 
new  home.  The  latter  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  reproductions.  As  a  piece  suitable 
to  a  flat  or  a  house  of  modest  dimensions  we  have 
chosen  to  illustrate  a  mahogany  Hepplewhite  bow- 
fronted  sideboard  seen  on  this  stall,  because  of  its  ex- 
ceptionally small  size,  measuring  as  it  does  only  4  ft. 
wide.  The  articles  photographed  with  this  piece  help 


to  give  an  idea  of  its  compact  proportions.  Quite 
recently  the  house  of  Fred  Skull  and  its  inter- 
esting contents  was  the  subject  of  a  successful 
film,  the  first  we  believe  of  a  series  to  follow. 

At  the  well-appointed  stand  of  books  on  the 
Fine  Arts  and  Pictures  arranged  by  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford,  Ltd.,  the  visitor  may  well  pause  and  rest 
awhile  from  the  examination  of  so  rich  and  so 
varied  a  collection  of  art  treasures.  Here  he  will 
find  those  books  in  copious  store  so  necessary  to 
the  collector,  which  have  made  the  reputation 
of  this  house  supreme.  Here  also  he  will  be  able 
to  gather  the  information  he  may  need,  on  any 
subject  relating  to  art  and  antiquity  from  cour- 
teous and  knowledgeable  attendants,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge,  at  least 
of  books  on  these  subjects.  The  stand  is  larger 
than  last  year's  and  will  accommodate  a  mag- 
nificent and  unique  array  of  classical  works  on 
the  Fine  Arts  dating  from  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  Choice  copies  of  the  original  issues  in 
the  finest  condition  of  Chippendale,  Ince  & 
Mayhew,  Mainwaring,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite, 
etc.,  will  be  found  cheek  by  jowl  with  books  on 
architecture  from  the  small  8vo  to  the  atlas  folio. 


FINELY   CARVED    AND    CONSTRUCTED  MODEL  CHAIR     DATING 
FROM  ABOUT  1750  :  EXHIBITED  BY  OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS,  LTD. 
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Here  may  be  inspected  the  rare  work 
on  architecture  of  R.  &  J.  Adam,  a  su- 
perb copy  of  V Architecture  a  la  mode  and 
L 'Architecture  Frangaise  to  mention  only 
three.  Every  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  publications,  includ- 
ing text-books  which  every  completely 
equipped  designer  finds  indispensable. 
There  is  also  on  view  a  large  selection 
of  early  nineteenth-century  books  with 
colour  aquatints,  such  as  Akermann's 
Microcosm,  The  Oxford  Colleges,  DanielPs 
Tour  Round  Great  Britain  and  Malton's 
admirable  work  on  Dublin. 

To  visit  the  stand  arranged  by  Owen 
Evan-Thomas,   Ltd.,   is  to  experience 
something    again    different    from    the 
neighbouring  exhibits.  For  many  years, 
this  house   has  specialized  in  articles 
made  entirely  from  wood,  and  choice 
woods  at  that.  Its  name  is  associated 
with  the  word  'treen,'  a  word  not  re- 
corded in  its  precise  meaning  in  every 
dictionary,  but  one,  as  all  the  frater- 
nity of  collectors  know,  which  connotes  vessels  and 
objects  of  utility  carved  or  turned  from   trees.  The 
vessels  are  often  of  quite  remarkable  capacity  and  pro- 
portions and  fre- 
quently of  great  ar- 
tistic merit.  A  visit  to 
the    headquarters   of 
this  firm,   where  we 
believe  the  finest  col- 
lection of  itskind  may 
be  seen,  will  prove  to 
be   a    revelation.   To 
what   ingenious   pur- 
poses hard  woods  have 
been  put  in  the  British 
Isles  will  surprise 
many  who  think  that 
theartistic  hand-carv- 
ing of  domestic  uten- 
sils in  wood  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  Poly- 
nesians. Messrs.  Owen 
Evan-Thomas    have, 
besides     this    unique 
collection,  somesplen- 
did  examples  of  eigh- 
teenth-century   Eng- 
lish furniture  to  show, 
comprising    book- 
cases,   library    tables 
and   desks,   panelling 


A    VERY    FINE    SPECIMEN    OF    AX     EARLY    GEORGIAN    TWO-CHAIK-BACK    SETTEE 
IN  CARVED  MAHOGANY  :  AMONG  THE  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  DOWER  HOUSE,  NEWBURY 


and  other  household  equipment  in  wood.  The  finely 
carved  and  constructed  model  chair  of  about  1750, 
here  illustrated,  might  well  appear  to  the  collector  of 


A.N    ADAM    MANTELPIECE  EXHIBITED    BY    PRATT,  SON    &   SONS   :  THIS    BEAUTIFUL   WORK    IN    MARBLE 
W  AS    REMOVED    FROM    10,   ADELPHI     TERRACE     BEFORE   THE    DEMOLITION   OF  THE   FAMOUS     HOUSES 
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CHINESE  FIGURE  OF  HO-HO  BIRD 
FAMILLE  ROSE,  9*  INCHES  HIGH 
CH'IEN-LUNG     :      H.     R.     HANCOCK 


first-class  specimen 
chairs  of  the  century. 
The  beauty  of  its  line 
needs  no  comment. 
We  may  also  indicate 
a  pair  of  side  chairs  in 
mahogany,  of  about 
the  same  date,  with 
carved  front  legs,  the 
seats  and  backs  of 
which  retain  their 
original  needlework 
in  perfect  state. 

Among  the  pieces 
of  antique  furniture 
which  form  the  in- 
teresting collection 
exhibited  by  The 
Dower  House  (Ltd.) 
Newbury  we  must 
specially  mention  a 
very  fine  early  Georg- 
ian piece  in  the  shape  of  a  carved  mahogany  two-chair- 
back  settee.  This  piece,  here  illustrated,  is  of  a  bold 
simplicity  in  its  general 
shape  and  carved  de- 
tails, which  impart  a 
definite  character  of 
somewhat  exceptional 
type.  Other  notable  ex- 
amples among  the  ex- 
hibits of  this  firm  will 
include  a  rare  oval  sat- 
inwood  library  table,  a 
carved  walnut  William 
and  Mary  fire-screen, 
and  a  pairof  gilt  Adam 
side  tables,  decorated, 
all  highly  attractive 
pieces  from  the  collec- 
tor's point  of  view. 

The  beautiful  Adam 
mantelpiece  in  marble 
shown  by  Pratt,  Son 
and  Sons,  here  illustra- 
ted, comes  from  No.  10, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  and 
forms  one  of  a  number 
of  mantelpieces  and 
firegrates  removed 
from  the  famous  Ter- 
race which  has  now 
beendemolished.  Who- 
ever the  ultimate  pos- 
sessor may  be,  he  will 

,  ,11  •  A  PAIR  OF  BEAUTIFUL  CHINESE 

be    enabled    to    point        with  glass  borders  :  late 


with  pride  to  a  souvenir  of  a  great  architect  and 
of  a  great  age  in  English  domestic  architecture. 
The  exhibitors,  well  known  as  specialists  in  Eng- 
lish furniture — Queen  Anne,  Chippendale,  Sheraton 
and  Empire,  as  well  as  early  Oak — are  also  show- 
ing a  fine  collection  of  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
including,  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  Fair,  a  number 
of  valuable  wine  coolers  on  carved  stands,  now  so 
much  the  fashion  in  interior  decoration  for  the  hold- 
ing of  flowers.  Metal  fireplace  furnishings  of  all 
kinds  are  a  line  for  which  this  house  is  well  known. 
H.  R.  Hancock's  exhibition  of  ancient  Chinese  por- 
celain is,  as  was  confidently  anticipated  from  so  dis- 
tinguished a  firm,  a  most  remarkable  display.  The 
enormous  interest  aroused  in  this  country,  and  indeed, 
all  over  the  world  by  this  year's  Exhibition  of  Chinese 
Art  at  Burlington  House,  has  necessarily  brought  about 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  collectors  and 
has  stimulated  those  already  in  the  field  to  further 
activities.  H.  R.  Hancock's  selection  of  high-quality 
Chinese  porcelain  cannot  therefore  fail  to  attract  wide 
attention,  for  his  exhibits  include  many  rare  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  specimens  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
connoisseur.  Among  the  many,  we  should  like  to  draw 


MIRROR  PICTURES  IN  PERFECT  STATE,  IN  THEIR  ORIGINAL  FRAMES 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY     :    EXHIBITED    BY    H.     BLAIRMAN    &    SONS 
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particular  notice  to  a  most  unusual  vase  and  cover  of 
the  Famille  Rose  type.  This  exquisite  ornament,  which 
stands  19J  inches  high,  is  decorated  with  two  panels. 
On  one  of  these,  which  is  vase-shaped,  a  lady  is  painted 
with  great  delicacy,  seated  on  a  rug,  playing  with  her 
pet  dog;  on  the  other,  which  is  scroll-shaped,  appears 
a  mountainous  landscape  with  a  river.  The  remaining 
parts  of  the  vase  are  decorated  with  upright  panels  of 
pink  and  turquoise  with  numerous  symbolical  orna- 
ments. This  wonderful  piece  is  of  the  Ch'ien-Lung 
period.  Another  piece  of  the  early  Ch'ien-Lung  period, 
and  one  which  must  be  nearly  unique,  is  the  figure  of 
the  Ho-Ho  Bird,  an  illustration  of  which  is  here 
shown.  This  Famille  Rose  figure,  standing  only  gh 
inches  high,  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition; the  plumage  is  of  various  colours  and  is  ex- 
ecuted with  great  beauty. 

A  variety  of  those  material  refinements  that  made 
the  saloons  and  drawing-rooms  of  our  eighteenth- 
century  aristocracy  refuges  of  elegance  in  a  not  too 
easy-living  age,  will  be  found  in  profuse  array  on  the 
stand  of  H.  Blairman  &  Sons.  The  imagination  kind- 
les at  the  memory  of  our  early  intercourse  with  China 
as  we  survey  the  collection  of  mirror  paintings  im- 
ported from  the  Far  East  in  days  when  everything 
Chinese  was  the  fashion.  Fashion,  led  by  Royalty,  has 
turned  its  wheel  again  in  the  direction  of  these  mirror 
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LIFT-TOP  CHEST    OF    DRAWERS    IN    WALNUT    OF   THE    QUEEN    ANNE 
A   REMARKABLE   PIECE  OF  UNUSUAL  TYPE    :    SHOWN   BY  A.  G.  LOCK, 


REMARKABLE    CONTEMPORARY   LIFE-SIZE    BUST    OF    NELSON 
CARVED    IN    WOOD  :   EXHIBITED    BY    STONER   &  EVANS,    LTD. 


pictures  and  as  wall-decorations  they  are  yet  more  in 
demand  than  ever.  Among  several  others, 
the  pair  we  illustrate  stands  out  by  reason 
of  the  perfect  state  of  both.  The  pictures 
show  game  birds  and,  as  is  usual  in  Chinese 
landscape,  an  abundance  of  water,  a  tree 
and  flowering  reeds.  In  their  original  frames 
with  glass  borders  they  measure  4  feet  2 
inches  high  by  2  feet  5  inches  wide.  With 
the  mirrors  are  displayed  elegant  specimens 
of  eighteenth-century  furniture  in  walnut 
and  mahogany,  with  which  they  harmonize 
so  admirably;  European  and  Oriental  ob- 
jects of  art,  among  which  we  may  mention 
a  rare  cloisonne  mandarin  duck  on  an  in- 
verted lotus  flower,  an  eighteenth-century 
ivory  vase  minutely  carved  with  mythologi- 
cal scenes  in  relief,  standing  1 5!  inches  high ; 
Chinese  jade  and  several  gold  and  enamel 
snuff  boxes  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  reputation  of  A.  G.  Lock,  of  the  Esher 
Galleries,  Surrey,  is  so  well  established  that 
visitors  to  the  Fair  eager  to  purchase  at 
reasonable  prices  Old  English  furniture  of 
high  quality  will  certainly  be  anxious  to  visit 
his  stand  (No.  91).  They  will  find  a  rich  and 
varied  selection  of  fine  pieces,  each  period 
being  well  represented  by  some  choice  ex- 
ample. A  very  handsome  piece  of  furniture, 

PERIOD  *  .         r       1   .    . 

esher         a  photograph  01  which  appears  among  our 
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advertisements  in  this  issue,  is 
a  Sheraton  sideboard  in  ma- 
hogany with  serpentine  front, 
measuring  5  feet  6  inches  in 
length.  Another  remarkable 
piece  of  very  fine  quality  and 
unusual  type  is  a  lift-top  chest 
of  drawers  in  walnut  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period.  The  form 
of  this  chest,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  here  shown,  is  graceful 
and  dignified,  and  it  is  embel- 
lished by  its  finely  wrought 
bronze  drawer-locks  and  han- 
dles. Another  striking  feature 
among  A.  G.  Lock's  exhibits 
must  be  specially  noticed, 
namely,  a  beautiful  set  of  ten 
old  walnut  chairs,  which  are 
particularly  attractive  on  ac- 
count of  their  simple  dignity 
of  form  and  the  high  quality 
of  their  workmanship. 

Some  antique  pieces  of  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
curious  are  included  in  the  remarkable  group  of  ex- 
hibits which  render  the  stand  of  Stoner  &  Evans,  Ltd., 
so  fascinating.  Among  these  a  bust  of  Nelson  is  of  out- 
standing importance.  Every  original  portrait  of  a 
historical  personality  of  national  and  universal  emin- 
ence is  an  object  of  reverence  to  the  public  and  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  collector,  and  history  can  show  no 
figure  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Englishmen  or  more  in- 
triguing to  the  curiosity  of  Europe  than  Nelson.  The 
portrait  exhibited  by  Stoner  &  Evans  is  a  contempor- 
ary bust  of  life-size,  carved  in  wood  and  in  a  splendid 
state  of  preservation.  The  characterization  of  the 
Admiral  is  very  striking,  and  the  whole  work,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  por- 
traiture in  wood.  Nor 
is  this  bust  the  only 
historical  and  naval 
portrait  to  be  shown 
by  these  exhibitors, 
whose  collection  in- 
cludes, also,  a  very 
rare  figure  in  Ralph 
Wood  pottery  repre- 
senting the  Dutch 
Admiral  Van  Tromp. 
Collectors  who 
specialize  in  the  icon- 
ography of  heroes  of 
the  sea  will  vie  with 
one  another  for  the 
possession     of    these 

A  RARE  CHURCH  FLAGON  OF  r  .  . 
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A  PORTRAIT   OF    MAJOR-GENERAL   JOHN    GARSTIN, 
EMINENT   ARCHITECT  :  SHOWN  BY  HAROLD  DAVIS 


of  one  of  which  is  unquestion- 
able, while  the  other — the  bust 
of  Nelson — is  probably  unique. 
Among  the  varied  assemb- 
lage of  objects  of  art  exhibited 
at  the  Fair  by  Harold  Davis, 
special  notice  is  assuredly  due 
to  a  portrait  of  very  high 
quality  and  of  singular  interest 
to  the  large  group  of  collectors 
who  specialize  in  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  historical  fig- 
ures, and  particularly  to  those 
who  have  made  India  their 
peculiar  field.  The  fine  picture 
shown  by  Harold  Davis,  a 
photograph  of  which  is  here 
reproduced,  represents  Major- 
General  John  Garstin  in  uni- 
form. Born  in  1756,  General 
Garstin's  career  in  India  as  an 
engineer  and  architect  was 
brilliant.  An  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  his  outstanding  triumphs  were, 
however,  achieved  in  the  construction  of  civil  works, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  importance.  Among 
these,  the  Town  Hall  of  Calcutta,  the  great  'Golah'  at 
Bankipur,  designed  as  a  granary  for  use  in  times  of 
famine,  and  the  Government  House  at  Calcutta, 
command  prime  recognition.  He  was  also  the  archi- 
tect of  the  'Garstin  Gate'  at  Delhi.  The  General's 
translation  of  Frisi's  Rivers  and  Torrents,  from  the  Ital- 
ian, 1818,  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  and  patron, 
Warren  Hastings.  He  died  in  1820  at  Calcutta,  where 
'Garstin's  Place'  commemorates  his  name.  Harold 
Davis  also  exhibits  some  other  very  fine  paintings,  a 
collection  of  rare  porcelain  and  various  works  of  art  of 
high  quality :  a  most  attractive  show  with  an  appeal  to 
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almost  every  type  of  collector  of  antiques. 

The  Old  Pewter  Shop  has  sent  to  this  year's  Fair  a 
wonderful  display,  ranging  through  every  period,  and 
comprising  every  type  and  variety  of  antique  pewter — 
great  dishes  and  small,  tureens  and  candlesticks,  with 
every  size  and  shape  of  tankard.  The  pewter  collector 
is  here  in  his  paradise:  there  is  pewter  for  every  taste 
and  for  every  pocket.  So  rich  is  the  display  that  the 
selection  of  this  or  that  particular  specimen  for  men- 
tion must  be  made  almost  at  hazard,  for  each  piece  is 
noteworthy  in  its  kind  and  degree.  One  of  these  is 
a  very  fine  old  Scots  type  of  tankard,  the  tappit-hen. 
Another  rare  type  is  the  quart  bud  baluster.  An  ex- 
ceptional 
piece     of 
splendid 
quality 
and  very 
rare,  ex- 
hibited by 
the   Old 
Pewter 
Shop,  is  a 
two-han- 
dled was- 
sail  cup, 
of  about 
1700,  mea- 
suring 9J 
inches, 
extreme 
width, and 
5!  inches  in  height:  a  treasure  for  even  the  most  ex- 
clusive collection.   The   taste  for  col- 
lecting old  pewter  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  but,  once  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, it  increased  rapidly  and  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  favour.  Pewter  now 
holds  its  own  for  interest  with  the  more 
precious  metal,   and   a  literature  has 
grown    around    it.    The    Old    Pewter 
Shop's  display  stands  as  an  unanswer- 
able justification  of  this  enthusiasm. 

From  a  house  as  important  and  well- 
known  as  Hyam  &  Co.  a  striking  col- 
lection of  the  choicest  porcelain  was  to 
be  expected,  and  collectors  will  certain- 
ly not  be  disappointed  by  a  visit  to  the 
stand  of  this  firm.  Our  illustration  shows 
an  admirable  pair  of  Bow  figures,  7.1, 
inches  in  height,  and  dating  from  about 
1760.  The  figures  represent  two  dan- 
cers, a  boy  and  a  girl  in  brilliant  and 
beautiful  colours,  the  flowered  panta- 
loons of  the  former  and  petticoats  of 

,U      1    „    „   1      •  .  j-  -l  cc  A    BEAUTIFUL    PAIR    OF    CUT-GLASS    CANDELABRA 

the  latter  being  extraordinarily  efiec-         century,  each  having  two  branches     shi  nil  n 
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SILVER    FRUIT    BASKET    MADE    11 V   I.  I.E    SAGE 
LONDON,    1747  :  THE    SUSSEX    GOLDSMITHS'  CO. 


IRISH  SILVER  DISH    RING    MADE   BY  W.   TOWNSEND,  DUBLIN 
UKCA    1770  :    WEIGHT  14  OZ.    7  DWTS.  :  D.  &  J.  WELLBY,  LTD. 


tive  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  finely  wrought  flowers 
and  foliage  about  the  feet  of  the  graceful  figures.  A 
Bow  figure  of  an  actor  in  fantastic  hussar  uniform, 
with  curved  sabre,  is  also  seen  in  the  illustration.  This 
fine  piece  stands  8|  inches  high.  A  number  of  beauti- 
ful Dresden  and  other  Continental  groups  and  speci- 
mens, including  some  notably  fine  pieces  modelled  by 
Kandler,  are  exhibited  this  year  by  Hyam  &  Co., 
among  whose  rich  selection  of  porcelain  and  pottery  a 
very  remarkable  pair  of  early  Chelsea  salt-cellars  of 
the  cray-fish  form  and  from  the  Bottger  period  must 
be  specially  noticed.  The  rarity  of  many  of  these 
pieces  shown  by  Hyam  &  Co.  should  render  them 
prizes  to  a  discerning  collector. 

The  Sussex  Goldsmiths'  &  Silversmiths'  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Brighton,  have,  as  at  last  year's  Fair,  chiefly 
confined  their  exhibits  to  specimens  of  high-quality 
Georgian    silver    which    combine    the    qualities    of 


OF    THE     LATE     EIGHTEENTH 
BY    DELOMOSNE    &   SONS,  LTD. 
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A  CHIPPENDALE  GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK  IN  MAHOGANY,  7  FT.  9  IN. 
HIGH   :    SHOWN    BY  A.    &    R.    LOCK 


utility  and  of  artistic  merit. 
Each  of  the  pieces  has  been 
chosen  as  being  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  silversmith's 
art  at  its  respective  period. 
Special  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  silver  Fruit 
Basket  with  pierced  body  and 
heavy  cast  border,  chased 
with  masks,  shells  and  roses. 
This  beautiful  piece,  a  photo- 
graph   of   which    is    repro- 


duced, stands  on  four  scroll  feet.  It  was  made 
by  J.  Le  Sage,  London,  in  1 747,  and  weighs 
77  ozs.  Besides  this  striking  assemblage  of  fine 
silver,  the  Sussex  Goldsmiths'  Company  are 
exhibiting  a  number  of  choice  pieces  of  old 
Sheffield  Plate,  which  should  attract  collectors, 
and  a  small  display  of  rare  porcelain,  of  which 
the  greater  part  will  be  Chinese. 

The  illustration  chosen  from  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  old  silver  exhibited  by  D.  &  J.  Wellby, 
Ltd.,  shows  an  antique  Irish  silver  Dish  Ring, 
of  the  kind  sometimes  styled  'Potato  Rings.' 
Made  in  Dublin  about  1770  by  W.  Townsend, 
this  beautiful  specimen  measures  7!  inches  wide 
over  the  top  and  3!  inches  deep.  Its  pierced 
low  relief  repousse  work  of  C  scrolls,  foliage  and 
animals  is  very  effective.  In  the  present  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur  appears  an  article  on  Irish 
Silver  Dish  Rings  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  S.  D. 
Westropp,  who  discusses  very  fully  the  ques- 
tions of  their  origin  and  use,  and  who  divides 
the  different  types  of  ring  into  definite  groups. 
Mr.  Westropp  also  describes  the  making  of  the 
rings,  and  indicates  the  method  of  detecting 
modern  imitations  of  which  a  considerable 
number  are  in  circulation.  According  to  this 


A    RARE    PIECRUST    TRIPOD    TABLE    :   CHIPPENDALE 
EXHIBITED   ON    THE  STAND  OF  R.   P.  WAY,  OF  BATH 


A  LONG-CASED  CLOCK  IN  CARVED 
MAHOGANY  CASE  :  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  :  SHOWN  BY  WM.  LEE 


authority  the  rings  were 
almost  certainly  used  as 
stands  for  bowls,  which  were 
termed  'dishes'  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the 
rings  were  made.  Punch 
bowls  were  probably  sup- 
ported on  such  rings  that 
their  heat  might  not  injure 
the  polished  surfaces  of  the 
mahogany  tables.  The  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  these  Irish 
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rings,  of  which  that 
shown  by  D.&  J.  Well- 
by  is  a  fine  specimen 
(it  belongs  to  Type  II 
in  Mr.  Westropp's  clas- 
sification), and  their 
undoubted  rarity,  ren- 
der them  an  attractive 
feature  for  collection. 
The  prices,  too,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  collector. 
Wellby  Limited  have 
many  rare  and  choice 
pieces  of  silver  on  their 
well-appointed  stand. 
Delomosne  &  Sons 
Limited  are  exhibiting 
some  beautiful  pieces  of 
cut  glass.  Very  notable 
among  these  are  several  pairs  of  magnificent  candela- 
bra of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  Regency 
period,  the  latter  pieces  having  the  peculiarity  that  the 
branches  are  almost  invariably  in  ormolu.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  a  very  beautiful  pair  of  the  earlier  period 
(late  eighteenth  century)  with,  each,  two  branches  and 
a  surmounting  star:  both  form  and  quality  are  excep- 
tionally good.  This  well-known  firm  is  also  showing  an 
admirable  selection  of  early  wine  glasses  and  other 
rare  cabinet  pieces,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  tabic 
glass  of  all  kinds,  a  collection  which  includes  several 
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A  REMARKABLE    PIECE    OF    FURNITURE    EXHIBITED  BY  EDWARD    NIELD,  OF  PRESTON  :  A  SHERATON 
SIDEBOARD  OF  THE  SERPENTINE    FORM,    MEASURING  9  FEET  4  INCHES  LONG  :    ORIGINAL   CONDITION 


bowls  of  various  shapes  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Nor 
have  Delomosne  &  Sons  confined  their  display  to  glass. 
A  representative  selection  of  tea  and  dessert  services  in 
porcelain  and  some  beautiful  pieces  of  decorative 
china  is  shown  by  them,  as  well  as  some  pieces  of 
mahogany  furniture  of  high  quality,  and,  as  in  former 
years,  a  small  group  of  rare  pictures  in  needlework  and 
samplers  of  great  interest. 

The  tastefully  arranged  stand  (No.  33)  of  A.  &  R. 
Lock  attracts  numerous  visitors  by  its  wide  range  of 
rare  and  beautiful  specim  :ns  of  antique  furniture. 
The  photograph  here  repro- 
duced shows  an  extremely  fine 
Chippendale  grandfather  clock 
in  mahogany  with  a  rare  basket 
hood  by  Loden  of  Congleton. 
The  clock,  which  is  in  perfect 
condition,  retains  its  original 
deep  brown  colour.  It  stands 
7  feet  9  inches  high.  Other  not- 
able pieces  shown  by  this  well- 
known  firm  include  a  rare  wal- 
nut toilet  mirror  of  circa  17 10; 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  settee, 
measuring  4  feet  6  inches  in 
width,  witli  three  cabriole  legs 
in  front  and  with  plain  curved 
arms  of  good  form ;  and  a  very 
fine  Sheraton  satinwood  sofa 
table.  This  last-named  piece, 
which  measures  5  feet  2  inches, 
open,  by  2  feet  2  inches,  is  cross- 
banded  and  of  a  beautiful 
colour.  Other  remarkably  fine 
pieces  of  furniture  shown  by  A. 
&  R.  Lock  are  a  Hepplewhite 


AN    EARLY   CHIPPENDALE  SETTEE  IN  WALNUT   OF   EXCELLENT   DESIGN  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
SUPERBLY  CARVED  :  MEASURING  5  FEET  6  INCHES  IN  LENGTH   :  EXHIBITED  BY  J.  J.  WOLFF 
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break-front  secretaire  bookcase,  4  feet  9  inches  wide, 
with  a  pear-drop  cornice  and  cupboards  below  en- 
closing drawers,  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  Chippendale 
carved  gilt  mirrors  by  Vile  and  Cobb,  measuring  5 
feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches.  The  gilding  of  these 
exceptionally  fine  mirrors  is  of  unusual  brilliance  and 
they  are  in  the  original  condition. 

The  antique  furniture  which  forms  the  collection 
exhibited  by  R.  P.  Way  of  Bath  is  as  wide  in  variety  as 
it  is  exceptional  in  quality.  The  Chippendale  piecrust 
tripod  table,  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  a  rare  piece 
of  very,  fine  quality.  Another  admirable  piece  of  fur- 
niture is  a  serpentine  Pembroke  table  with  a  wonder- 
ful mottled  mahogany  top.  A  beautiful  Chippendale 
mirror,  carved,  is  also  very  notable,  and  other  remark- 
able pieces  shown  by  this  exhibitor  include  a  small 
walnut  bureau  (2  feet  3  inches)  in  original  condition, 
and  a  burr  elm  bureau,  very  exceptional  on  account 
of  its  rare  golden  colour.  These  pieces  are  only  a  few  of 
R.  P.  Way's  miscellaneous  selection  of  antique  walnut 
and  mahogany  furniture,  which  is  set  off  to  advantage 
by  its  skilful  arrangement.  In  addition  to  furniture, 
the  well-known  Bath  house  is  showing  some  rare 
pieces  of  English  and  Chinese  porcelain. 

The  antique  furniture  shown  by  William  Lee,  York 
and  Harrogate,  includes  some  excellent  pieces.  Notable 
among  these  are  a  pair  of  late  eighteenth-century 
encoignures  with  serpentine  fronts,  veneered  with 
Kingwood  and  inlaid  with  various  other  woods;  a  late 
seventeenth-century  walnut  armchair  of  exceptional 
colour;  and  a  Long-cased  Clock  in  a  carved  mahogany 
case,  with  brass  dial  and  eight-day  movement,  by 
Joseph  Wallis,  London.  The  last-named  piece,  which 
is  a  very  fine  one,  is  reproduced  in  our  illustration. 
The  exhibits  from  this  house  will  also  include  a  panel 
of  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry,  and  a  pair 
of  Empire  candelabra  in  ormolu  and  glass. 

Edward  Nield  of  Preston  is  exhibiting  a  various  col- 
lection of  furniture,  china,  glass  and  miscellaneous 
antiques,  comprising  some  very  rare  and  striking  spec- 
imens of  each  kind  of  exhibit.  Among  the  fine  pieces  of 
old  furniture  in  which  this  house  has  always  specialized 
is  the  piece  of  exceptional  interest  a  photograph  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  our  illustration.  This  remark- 
able piece  of  furniture  is  a  very  fine  Sheraton  side- 
board of  the  serpentine  form,  measuring  no  less  than 
9  feet  4  inches  in  length.  Of  the  finest  quality  and  of 
unusually  fine  colour,  this  sideboard  remains  in  its 
original  condition,  absolutely  untouched.  Such  out- 
standing specimens  of  Sheraton  design  are  always 
rare  and  must  necessarily  become  ever  rarer.  The  side- 
board is  one  of  a  number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  furni- 
ture shown  by  Edward  Nield,  whose  exhibits  in  the 
line  of  rare  porcelain  and  antique  glass,  are  also  very 
noteworthy.  Since  the  prices  are,  in  general,  not  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  average  collector,  this  stand  is 


sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  numerous  purchasers. 

The  fine  craft  of  the  English  cabinet-makers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  happily  exemplified  in  a  knee- 
hole  Book  Cabinet  of  handsome  proportions,  which  is 
a  prominent  object  on  the  stall  of  J.  J.  Wolff.  This  is  a 
very  rare  and  unusual  example  of  the  Chippendale 
style  and  period.  Its  wood  is  of  the  choicest  quality  and 
of  superb  colour,  all  the  door  panels  having  finely 
figured  curl  veneers,  with  a  most  attractive  wave-like 
effect.  The  crisply-executed  and  free  carving  on  the 
frieze,  masking  a  secret  drawer,  is  characteristic  of 
the  best  work  of  its  period.  Our  illustration  shows  a 
fins  early  Chippendale  settee  in  walnut  measuring 
only  5  ft.  6  in.  Many  other  desirable  things  to  choose 
from   appear   on   Wolff's   well-arranged   stall. 

Pieces  of  antique  furniture  which  are  not  only  of 
high  quality  and  in  perfect  condition,  but  are  also  of 
unusual  design,  always,  and  very  naturally,  make  a 
peculiar  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  the  enthusiastic  col- 
lector. Indeed  the  spirit  of  collecting  the  antique  is 
perhaps  stimulated  as  much  by  unusual  qualities  in  a 
work  of  art  as  it  is  by  artistic  excellence  itself,  and  a 
combination  of  the  two  is  almost  irresistible.  P.  H. 
Gillingham,  who  specializes  in  the  finding  of  such 
pieces,  has  a  particularly  interesting  collection  at  this 
year's  Fair,  designed  to  tempt  alike  the  greater  and 
lesser  category  of  purchaser.  Among  the  rare  and 
admirable  pieces  of  furniture  displayed  by  him,  just 
appreciation  must  be  accorded  to  a  singular  table. 
The  table  to  which  we  thus  draw  attention,  is  a  French 
Hepplewhite  of  fine  quality  and  certainly  of  very 
unusual  design.  This  extremely  rare  piece,  which, 
moreover,  is  in  fine  old  condition,  at  one  time  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  Earls  of  Portsmouth,  a 
fact  that  adds  historic  interest  to  its  other  qualities. 

Interesting  relics  both  quaint  and  varied  happily 
embellish  the  attractive  stall  of  L.  J.  Wickes.  Here  is  a 
curious  old  wooden  ship  model,  of  a  second-rate  man- 
o'-war  fitted  for  use  as  a  cradle;  there,  a  pair  of  Italian 
eighteenth-century  wax  pictures,  exquisitely  modelled 
in  relief  and  in  life-like  colours,  in  their  carved  and 
gilt  contemporary  frames;  several  carved  ivory  grat- 
toirs  (the  precursors  of  the  snuff-box),  and  a  wrought- 
iron  grid  decorated  with  three  hearts,  together  with 
many  other  interesting  and  amusing  bygones. 

In  conclusion,  we  draw  the  attention  of  purchasers 
at  the  Fair  to  the  stall  of  Gander  and  White  and  that 
of  Pitt  and  Scott,  expert  packers  and  transport  agents, 
who  will  undertake  the  shipment  of  objects  of  art  to 
any  part  of  the  world  at  reasonable  charges  or  store 
them  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  Exhibition  is 
open  from  10.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  each  day  except  Sun- 
days (the  price  of  admission  being  2s.  including  tax), 
and  will  close  on  Friday,  October  16th.  Visitors  to 
the  Fair  are  cordially  invited  and  enquiries  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  stand  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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PORCELAIN  MUG  :  SIGNED  BY  JOHN  DELANAUZE 
&  DATED  1770  :  PROBABLY  BOW  OR  WORCESTER 
PAINTED  IN  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  JAMES  GILES 
IN  SOHO,  LONDON,  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE 
BASE  'THIS  PINT'  IS  BELIEVED  TO  REFER  TO 
A  GERMAN  DERIVATION,  THE  WORD  PINTE 
INDICATING  A  NEARLY  CYLINDRICAL  TANKARD 
OF  A  VARYING  CAPACITY 


A    CERAMIC   PROBLEM 

By  WILLIAM  BOWYER 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  ob- 
jects in  porcelain  shown  at  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  is  a  mug  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Cookson 
of  Kendal,  here  figured  in  our  Colour  Plate,  and  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  The  inscription  on  the 
base,  with  its  precise  date  and  charming  unselfcon- 
scious  sentiment,  alone  would  give  the  piece  a  very 
great  interest.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  course  exceed- 
ingly rare.  It  is  tantalizing,  however,  to  realize  that,  in 
spite  of  the  details  given,  the  mug  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  precise  document,  since  the  inscription  gives  no 
indication  of  its  place  of  manufacture.  Difference  of 
opinion  is  possible  on  this  matter,  and  apart  from  its 
great  charm  as  a  piece  of  porcelain  painting,  it  is  as  a 
problem  piece  that  the  collector  will  find  it  of  interest. 
At  first  sight  it  would  be  taken  for  a  piece  of  Worcester 
china  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period.  It  has  a  thin  even  glaze 
quite  like  that  of  Worcester,  and  the  attribution  might 
be  thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Worcester 
is  nearer  to  the  Chipping  Campden  of  the  inscription 
than  any  other  porcelain-factory  of  its  time.  But 
further  examination  of  the  mug  makes  its  origin 
seem  less  certain.  Its  form,  with  a  projection  at  the 
foot,  is  not  found  in  accepted  Worcester,  but  is  on 
the  other  hand  familiar  in  Bow  porcelain,  where  it 
is  usually  associated  with  a  handle  terminating  at 
its  lower  junction  with  the  body  in  a  heart-shaped 
pad.  Here  the  heart  is  outlined  in  colour,  but  is  readily 
perceived.  By  transmitted  light  the  paste  of  the  mug 
is  of  a  greenish  cream  colour  in  the  thin  base  (but 
nearly  opaque  elsewhere) ;  not  so  green  as  Worcester 
usually  is.  For  these  reasons,  then,  it  must  be  considered 
as  being  more  probably  Bow  than  Worcester,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  the  generous  wet-looking  glaze  usual 
on  Bow  porcelain. 

Another  reason  why  the  general 
look  of  the  mug  suggests  Worcester 
is  that  the  decoration  is  in  the  same 
colours,  if  not  by  the  same  hand,  as 
much  decoration  on  that  porcelain. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  decor- 
ated at  Worcester,  but  that  the 
painting  on  it  may  well  have  been 
done  in  the  workshop  of  the  inde- 
pendent decorator  James  Giles  of 
Kentish  Town,  Soho,  and  Cockspur 
Street,  who  was  responsible  for  so 
much  of  the  decoration  on  Wor- 
cester. But  Giles  used  not  only  Wor- 


INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    PORCELAIN 
MUG  SHOWN  IN  THE  COLOUR  PLATE 


cester  but  other  makes,  including  Bow  and  Plymouth, 
obtaining  the  wares  'in  the  white,'  to  be  decorated 
largely  to  the  order  of  his  customers.  It  has  lately  be- 
come known  that  Giles  and  the  painters  employed  by 
him  did  a  great  deal  of  the  finer  painting  on  Wor- 
cester. Theories  previously  put  forward  on  this  subject 
were  confirmed  when  a  descendant  of  Giles  presented 
to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  four  plates  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  family;  these  plates  and  their 
implications  were  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  in  a 
paper  to  be  published  shortly  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  English  Ceramic  Circle.  The  probability  that  Mr. 
Cookson's  mug  was  decorated  outside  the  factory  is 
supported  by  one  argument  in  particular.  Inscriptions 
and  signatures  of  the  kind  found  on  it  were  seldom  if 
ever  countenanced  by  the  factories.  Wedgwood,  in  a 
letter  to  Bentley,  summed  up  the  factory  point  of  view 
when  he  said  that  he  was  against  any  name  but  those 
of  'W.  &  B.  being  on  our  articles.'  The  same  attitude 
was  taken  up  at  Meissen  where  one  rebellious  artist, 
Adam  Friedrich  von  Lowenfinck,  indulged  in  con- 
cealed signatures  in  defiance  of  the  factory  rule.  For 
the  individual  artist  who  wished  to  parade  his  name 
or  do  a  special  piece  of  enamelled  work  the  inde- 
pendent decorator's  kiln  was  available.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Bow  workman,  Craft,  took  his  spec- 
ially painted  bowl  to  'Mr.  Gyles'  to  be  fired.  Another 
reason  for  associating  this  John  Delanauzc  mug  with 
Giles  is  the  French-sounding  name.  Giles  (originally 
Gillcs)  was  of  Huguenot  origin,  from  Provence,  and 
might  have  employed  a  fellow-countryman.  The  hand 
of  the  painter  cannot  be  certainly  recognized  on  other 
English  china.  The  style  with  its  rococo  scrollwork  is 
more  like  late  Bow  than  any  other,  but  the  palette  as 
already  mentioned  resembles  much 
Worcester.  The  toothed  gilt  border 
appears  on  much  other  china  attri- 
butable to  Giles's  workshop. 

A  small  point  arises  in  connexion 
with  the  inscription.  The  mug  is  re- 
ferred to  as  'this  pint,'  but  its  capacity 
is  considerably  less  than  this  measure. 
The  name  may,  however,  refer  not 
to  the  capacity  but  to  the  shape.  The 
well-known  glass-bottomed  cylindri- 
cal Derby  mugs  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  height  as  this  one  (4^  ins.), 
but  are  evidently  identical  with  some 
'pint  mugs'  in  the  factory  sale  of  1 783 . 
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HARVARD'S  TERCENTENARY    EXHIBITION 

THE  influence  of  the  exhibition  held  recently  at 
Robinson  Hall,  Harvard  University,  will  sur- 
vive the  two  months'  period  of  the  Tercenten- 
ary celebration,  for  the  catalogue,  which  records  it,  is 
of  such  excellence  that  it  takes  rank  in  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  American  decorative  arts.  The  intent  of 
its  compilers,  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  D. 
Childs,  has  obviously  been  to  present  every  available 
fact  in  the  most  concise  manner.  It  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts,  beginning  with  a  description  of  each 
of  the  472  objects  classified  as  paintings,  furniture, 
silver,  pewter,  ceramics,  glass,  and  allied  crafts  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  also  a 
biographical  index  which  gives  the  history  of  almost 
every  person  mentioned,  bringing  together  in  one 
list  craftsmen  and  historical  figures  connected  with 

Harvard,  a  com- 
bination not  too 
confusing,  since 
the  period  covered 
is  a  limited  one  and 
the  names  are  less 
than  one  hundred. 
A  third  section 
consists  of  illustra- 
tive plates  to  the 
number  of  seventy. 
The  majority  of 
objects  came  from 
the  private  collec- 
tions of  Harvard 
graduates,  but 
there  were  addi- 
tions from  muse- 
ums, historical  so- 
cieties and  church- 
es. A  general  list  of 
lenders  to  each  sec- 
tion is  given,  but 
without  indicating 
the  specific  owner- 
ship except  in  the 
case  of  institutions. 
The  churches  of 
Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge preserve 
examples  of  seven- 

MADONNA   AND  CHILD  IN  TEMPORA  '  „ 

c.  1220-30  (Toledo  museum  of  art)         teentn-century  Eu- 


ropean silver  which  are  not  only  intrinsically  valuable, 
but  are  important  for  the  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised upon  the  early  silversmiths  of  America.  Among 
these  are  the  chalice,  paten  and  flagon  by  Francis  Gar- 
thorne,  1694-5,  showing  the  English  Royal  Arms  and 
an  inscription  stating  that  they  were  presented  by 
William  and  Mary  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Myles  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston.  These  pieces  were  later  presented  by 
that  church  to  Christ  Church  in  Cambridge,  George 
III  having  presented  King's  Chapel  with  another  ser- 
vice. The  Old  South  Church  contributed  a  beaker 
from  Haarlem  of  1643;  a  French  chalice,  c.  1675- 
1700;  and  a  beaker  from  Hamburg,  c.  1700;  the  last 
named  being  a  gift  to  the  church  by  Joseph  Sewell, 
son  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  the  famous  diarist. 

The  pewter  section  contained  English  examples  of 
the  kind  used  in  Harvard  commons  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  a  large  group  of  American  workman- 
ship, among  which  was  the  oldest  piece  known.  This 
is  a  platter  by  Simon  Edgell  of  Philadelphia,  c. 
1  720-40.  He  was  an  English  trained  artisan  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  in 
London,  1709.  Of  the  glass,  the  finest  exhibit  was  un- 
doubtedly an  early  dated  beaker  by  Amelung  which 
has  recently  entered  a  private  collection  already  con- 
taining some  of  the  finest  known  pieces  of  American 
origin.  This  beaker  was  originally  presented  to  John 
Phillips,  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1788,  who  became  the 
first  Mayor  of  Boston.  It  bears  an  inscription  Our  best 
wishes  for  every  Glassmanufactory  in  the  united  states) 
God  bless  the  city  of  Boston.  Below  is  a  floral  decoration. 
The  other  side  reads,  Made  at  the  Glassmanufactory jNew 
Bremen  in  Maryland  the  23  Jan.  iy8gjby  John  Fr.  Ame- 
lung &  Comp.  The  design  is  in  copper  wheel  engraving. 
This  beaker  was  given  by  Amelung  to  Phillips  in  1822. 

Among  the  prints  was  the  only  known  example  of 
the  first  state  of  William  Burgis's  Prospect  of  the  Col- 
ledges  of  Cambridge  in  New  England,  1726.  This  is  the 
earliest  view  of  Harvard  known,  and  the  impression 
belongs  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


A  DUGENTO  PANEL  AT 
THE   TOLEDO  MUSEUM 

AN  early  Italian  panel  of  the  first  half  of  the 
,/jLthirteenth  century  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  enthroned  has  been  presented  within  the  past 
few  months  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  by  Ed- 
ward Drummond  Libbey.     The  painting  was  secured 
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through  E.  &  A.  Silberman  from  an  un- 
named Central  European  family  understood 
to  be  of  high  rank.  Only  within  the  last 
few  years  have  any  of  the  paintings  from 
this  source  been  offered  for  sale.  Several  of 
them  have  entered  American  collections. 
Some  hitherto  unrecorded  works,  now  attri- 
buted to  Titian,  Diirer,  and  Raphael,  have 
thus  been  brought  to  light. 

The  Toledo  panel  is  undoubtedly  a  dugento 
work  of  high  importance,  unusually  well 
preserved  and  rare  in  type.  A  definite  attri- 
bution of  it  is  evidently  not  to  be  easily 
settled.  Raimond  Van  Marie  considers  the 
painting  to  be  of  Tuscan  origin,  related  to 
the  work  of  the  Berlinghieri  family  of  Lucca 
whose  activity  covered  the  period  from 
about  1228  to  1274,  and  assigns  it  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  Roman  to  Lionello  Venturi,  who 
comments  on  the  rarity  of  Roman  examples 
and  the  excellent  state  of  this  one.  He  dates 
the  panel  about  1250. 

For  its  architectural  quality  it  equals  an 
important  Virgin  and  Child  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  formerly  in  the  Stroganoff  col- 
lection, Rome,  and  now  at  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum, belonging  to  John  Nicholas  Brown. 
In  these  two  pictures  the  thrones  are  of 
different  types.  For  actual  similarity  one 
must  compare  the  Toledo  Museum  panel 
to  a  Tuscan  Virgin  in  the  Acton  collection, 
Florence  (Van  Marie,  Italian  Schools  of  Paint- 
ing, V.  5,  p.  435),  and  to  the  remarkable 
Virgin  Enthroned  by  Margaritone  of  Arezzo 
in  the  Philip  Lehman  collection. 

In  the  Kahn  and  Hamilton  collections  are  en- 
throned Madonnas  of  the  dugento,  pronouncedly  By- 
zantine, both  of  which  came  from  Calahorra  in  Spain 
and  have  provoked  divergent  opinions  as  to  their 
origin.  The  Blumenthal  collection  contains  a  triptych 
by  the  Magdalene  Master  of  the  Florentine  school, 
just  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
like  the  two  above  mentioned,  has  little  in  common 
with  our  panel  except  its  period.  Much  closer  in 
type  is  a  half  length  Madonna  in  the  Jesse  Strauss  col- 
lection, there  attributed  to  Berlinghieri,  although  other 
suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  it. 


A    PORTRAIT    BY    RAEBURN 
OF    THE    MISSES     MURRAY 

A  LTHOUGH  the  striking  portrait  of  the  Misses 
.xJLMary  and  Grace  Murray  by  Raeburn  just  ac- 
quired by  a  private  collector  from  the  Ehrich-New- 
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GRACi  WURRA  Y.  DAUGHTERS  OF  WILLIAM  MURRAY  :  PAINTED  BY 
RAEBURN    IN'    1815  (FROM    THE    I  HKICH-NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES) 


house  Galleries  has  been  recorded  both  by  Pinnington 
(1904)  and  Greig  (191 1 )  in  their  monographs  on  the 
artist,  the  whereabouts  of  the  portrait,  since  it  ap- 
peared at  Christie's  in  1902,  has  not  been  known.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  painting  came  into  view  recently 
in  New  York  its  identification  had  to  be  re-established. 
This  was  effected  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Charles  Holmes 
and  William  Roberts.  Its  history,  as  now  confirmed, 
traces  the  painting  to  the  ownership  of  Peter  Alex- 
ander Speirs,  of  Bonjedward  House,  Jedburgh,  Scot- 
land, a  nephew  of  the  elder  sister.  He  was  the  con- 
signor when  the  portrait  appeared  in  the  auction 
room  in  1902.  It  was  then  acquired  by  S.  W.  Mawson, 
and  belonged  recently  to  A.  J.  Sulley,  before  passing 
into  the  dealer's  hands. 

An  old  label  on  the  back  of  the  painting  reads, 
'Mary  and  Grace  Murray,  daughters  of  William  Mur- 
ray, Esq.,  of  Touchadam  &  Polmaise  by  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn  18 15.'  The  date  explains  why  the  two  little 
girls  are  shown  in  black  dresses.  They  were  in  mourn- 
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GEORGE  II  MILK  JUG  BY 
LONDON,    1742  :  HEIGHT    I 


ing  for  their  father,  who  died 
in  1814.  This  fact  and  other 
biographical  material  have 
been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ro- 
berts. Their  mother,  Grace 
Speirs,was  the  third  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Murray  and  the  daughter 
of  Alexander  Speirs  of  Elderslie 
in  Renfrewshire. The  older  girl, 
Mary  Buchan  (or  Buchanan), 
married  her  cousin,  Alexander 
Graham  Speirs  of  Culvrench, 
Stirlingshire,  J. P.,  D.L.,  con- 
vener of  that  County  from  i86t 
until  his  death  in  1877.  In  the 
Peninsular  War  he  served  in 
the  59th  Regiment.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  marriage  of 
the  younger  sister,  Grace  Isa- 
bella. The  Murrays  still  own 
Polmais  and  have  long  been 
living  in  the  County  of  Stirling. 

Sir  Charles  Holmes  speaks  of  the  scarcity  of  por- 
traits of  young  girls  in  the  work  of  Raeburn,  especially 
at  the  time  when  he  was  'overwhelmed  by  commis- 
sions from  soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,'  some  of 
whom  he  painted  in  a  slightly  perfunctory  manner. 
He  seems  to  have  brought  a  great  deal  of  zest  to  the 
refreshing  change  of  subject,  this  authority  continues, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  more  often 
asked  to  paint  pictures  of  girls,  but  Scottish  families 
were,  for  the  most  part,  more  inclined  to  have  their 
sons  painted  than  their  daughters. 


A  GEORGE  II  MILK  JUG 

SILVER  pitchers  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
height  are  not  uncommon,  and  small  pitchers  for 
cream  are  numerous,  but  the  intermediate  size,  for  the 
use  of  milk,  not  common  in  English  silver,  is  par- 
ticularly rare  in  American  collections.  The  example 
here  illustrated,  from  Wyler,  is  quite  possibly  unique 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Exactly  six  inches  in 
height,  it  is  of  the  restrained  bulbous  shape  that  fol- 
lowed the  helmet-type  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  and 
preceded  the  pyriform  which  dominated  the  mid- 
century.  The  makers  were  Whipham  and  Williams, 
London,  1742.  The  mark  of  the  former  appears  on  a 
Communion  flagon  of  1739  at  Little  Badow  Church, 
Essex,  and  on  a  beaker  of  1 743  which  is  preserved 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Not  long  after  1 740,  when  Horace  Walpole  com- 
mented in  his  Journal  on  the  growing  popularity  of 
tea,  the  use  of  cream  and  sugar  added  new  receptacles 
to  the  tea  table,  for  tea  was  formerly  taken  without 


either.  The  sugar  bowl,  cream 
pitcher  and  milk  jug  are  the 
younger  members  of  the  tea 
service,  and  their  somewhat 
belated  appearance  explains 
why  tea  sets  did  not  originate 
in  a  completely  evolved  form 
with  the  introduction  of  tea. 
Pieces,  ordered  at  different 
times,  complete  the  earlier  ser- 
vices. The  milk  jug  was  never 
so  common  as  the  cream 
pitcher,  and  was,  indeed,  al- 
ways a  rarity. 


DEGAS  AS  LAND- 
SCAPE    PAINTER 


WHIPHAM  AND  WILLIAMS 
i   IN.   (SHOWN    BY  WYLER) 


A  LANDSCAPE  in  the 
oeuvre  of  Degas  is  worth 
noting.  The  picture  shown 
here,  Maisons  au  pied  d'une  falaise,  is  an  oil  painting 
of  fairly  large  dimensions  (approximately  36  by  28 
inches).  It  was  first  shown  in  this  country  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum's  'Survey  of  Landscape  Painting' 
last  summer,  to  which  it  was  sent  by  Durand-Ruel. 
An  early  work,  evidently  of  about  the  same  period  as 
the  small,  pastel-enriched  prints  of  landscape  subjects 
which  he  painted  in  the  north  of  France  about  1869, 
it  reveals  a  wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  Impres- 
sionist manner,  toward  which  his  friend,  the  critic 
Duranty,  had  been  urging  him.  There  are  some  skilful 
landscape  passages  incidental  to  his  racecourse  scenes, 
which  were  also  early,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  Degas  giving 
himself  so  intensively  to  the  portrayal  of  nature  as  did 
Monet  or  Pissarro.  The  mood  was  not  a  lasting  one,  for 
his  proper  subject  was  the  human  spectacle  as  it  un- 
folded itself  in  city  life.  He  found,  as  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  the  element  of  the  artificial  indispensable  to  him. 
In  this  picture  of  converging  diagonals,  of  alterna- 
ting bands  of  light  and  shadow,  Degas  displays  an 
effortless  style,  formal  to  a  degree,  but  hiding  its 
formality  under  a  melting,  liquid  flow  of  colour,  as 
spontaneous  as  the  play  of  light.  Degas,  a  solitary 
observer  of  life,  a  man  of  caustic  tongue  and  often 
somber  mood,  allows  a  more  radiant  side  of  his  tem- 
perament to  flash  forth  here.  It  is  true  that  he  is  most 
completely  himself  in  his  paintings  of  ballet  dancers 
and  washerwomen,  circus  performers  and  milliners, 
and  in  showing  how  such  types  originate  in  certain 
environments  as  plants  are  formed  by  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  soil.  To  judge  him  without  knowing  these 
pictures,  and  if  one  had  only  the  present  landscape 
as  a  clue  to  his  art,  would  be  an  impossibility,  but, 
for  those  who  venerate  his  most  distinctive  work,  this 
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vale  of  roof  tops  indicates  his  essential  character- 
istics, his  feeling  for  the  subtle  relationships  existing 
between  bold  masses. 


OPENING  OF  AN  'IKON  GALLERY' 

AN  'Ikon  Gallery,'  in  which  their  large  collection  of 
L  ikons,  over  two  hundred  in  number,  can  be  ex- 
amined at  leisure  with  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
many  schools  and  periods,  has  recently  been  opened 
by  the  Hammer  Galleries  as  a  permanent  adjunct  to 
their  establishment.  From  this  collection  comes  the 
early  sixteenth-century  St.  George  of  Cappadocia  of  the 
Moscow  school,  here  illustrated.  The  subject  of  St. 
George  rescuing  the  Princess  Margaret  from  the  drag- 
on is  familiar  in  western  art,  but  additional  scenes 
from  the  Saint's  life,  showing  his  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  an  appalling  series  of  tortures,  appear  in 
greater  number  in  Russian  art  than  in  the  West.  The 
collection  is  rich  in  examples  by  the 
court  painters  of  the  various  epochs, 
artists  who  were  summoned  from  every 
school  to  work  for  the  Tsars,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  ikons  from  the  last 
century,  set  in  jewelled  gold  cases, 
which  were  presentation  pieces  to  the 
imperial  family. 

A  complete  contrast  are  the  speci- 
mens of  folk  art,  conforming  to  no  par- 
ticular school,  and  perhaps  represent- 
ing a  greater  independence  of  spirit 
than  is  apparent  to  modern  eyes,  since 
all  invention,  all  departure  from  recog- 
nized models,  was  not  only  censured 
but  apt  to  be  penalized.  Two  especially 
important  panels  are  an  Ascension  and 
a  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  Professor 
Paul  Muratoff  considers  to  be  by  Theo- 
phanes  the  Greek,  and  declares  to  be 
the  only  two  by  this  master  known  to 
him.  Theophanes,  a  fifteenth-century 
painter,  worked  chiefly  in  fresco  and, 
according  to  a  contemporary  account, 
painted  in  forty  churches  in  Russia  and 
Byzantium,  and  decorated  no  fewer 
than  three  churches  and  a  palace  in 
Moscow  alone. 

Other  examples  are  from  the  Pom- 
orski  workshop,  the  Palekh  village,  the 
famous  schools  of  Novgorod,  Moscow, 
Pskov,  the  lesser  known  Yaroslav,  and 
from  the  important  group  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  powerful  Stroganoff 
family,  whose  patronage  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Russia  developed  a  school  of  ikon         painted  by 


painting.  To  the  last-named  group  belongs  a  beauti- 
fully preserved  portable  or  field  altar,  consisting  of  a 
central  panel  surrounded  by  seven  small  panels  of 
saints,  ranged  on  either  side.  It  has  been  expertly 
cleaned,  so  that  the  dull  chocolate  colour  of  the  un- 
restored  state,  left  on  one  panel  for  comparison,  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ivory  background  on  which  the 
figures  retain  their  original  delicacy  of  drawing. 
Among  the  Moscow  subjects  is  a  Praise  of  Our  Lady  of 
about  15 1  o,  one  of  those  sent  by  this  gallery  to  the 
exhibition  of  Russian  art,  held  in  Belgrave  Square, 
London,  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 


A  SPANISH-COLONIAL  SIL- 
VER   PLATE  :  DATED     1607 

IN  his  monograph  on  Peruvian  silver,  Raoul  d'Har- 
court  states  that  although  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century examples  are  rare,  this  does  not  mean 
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PIED  D'USE  FALAISE,  A  LANDSCAPE   IN  OIL  (SIZE  3*5    x    28  INCHES) 
EDGAR    DEGAS,    CIRCA    1869   (DURAND-RUEL   GALLERY,    NEW    YORK) 
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that  they  did  not  at  one  time  exist.  Most  of  the  early 
pieces  have  been  melted  down  and  made  into  newer 
styles,  or  served  their  owners  for  their  intrinsic  value 
at  a  time  of  descending  fortune.  An  unusually  valuable 
piece  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer 
in  a  private  collection  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  has 
never  been  exhibited  or  published.  Its  provenance  is 
the  family  of  a  South  American  dignitary  in  which  it 
has  been  for  generations.  The  fact  that  it  is  dated  1607 
and  that  it  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  who  came  to  Peru  in  that  year  makes  it  his- 
torically important.  A  translation  of  the  inscription 
reads,  'In  homage  to  the  gentleman,  the  Marques  of 
Montes  Claros,  Cuzco,  1607.'  The  city  of  Cuzco  was 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  while  Lima  was  the 
capital  established  under  the  Spanish  rule.  The  plate 
seems  to  have  been  a  presentation  piece,  or  to  have 
had  some  connexion  with  the  ceremonies  with  which 
the  new  Viceroy  was  received.  From  the  first,  these 
were  of  a  splendour  and  magnificence  surprising  in  so 
newly  taken  a  country.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
reception  of  the  first  Viceroy  in  the  Royal  Commentaries 
of  Peru  written  by  the  famous  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  states  that  he 
walked  through  the  streets  lined  with  triumphal 
arches  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  borne  by 
magistrates  in  crimson  satin  robes,  while  the  bells  of 
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ST.  GE0RG1    >>!■    1    IPPADOCIA    RESCUING   PRINCESS  MARGARE1 
IKON    OF   THE    MOSCOW    SCHOOL,    C.    1520   (HAMMER    GALLERIES) 


A     SPANISH     PERUVIAN    SILVER     PLATE,    WITH     INSCRIPTION 
TO    THE    ELEVENTH    VICEROY,     1607     (PRIVATE     COLLECTION) 

the  Cathedral  rang  out  and  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments sounded  through  the  streets.  These  recep- 
tions increased  in  splendour  as  the  years  passed  until 
in  1740,  when  the  travellers  Georg  Juan  and  Antonio 
Ulloa  were  there,  the  ceremonies  lasted  five  days 
and  included  contests  of  various  kinds,  in  which  the 
prizes  were  pieces  of  plate. 

The  present  piece  may  have  had  its  origin  with  some 
confraternity  or  chapter  as  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  the  coat-of-arms  in  a  style  which  conforms  with  the 
arms  granted  to  private  families  and  to  cities  in  the 
new  empire  of  Peru.  (See  the  Nobiliario  de  los  Con- 
quistadores  de  Indias;  also  Montoto  de  Sedas's  Nobiliario 
de  Reinos,  Cuidadesy  Villas  de  la  America-  Espanola.)  They 
are  not  the  arms  of  the  Marques,  which  combined 
those  of  the  families  of  Mendoza  and  Luna  and  are 
shown  by  Lopez  de  Haro  in  his  Nobiliario  genealogico 
published  in  1622.  Nor  are  they  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Cuzco,  which  were  granted  in  1540  and  consisted 
of  a  gold  castle  on  a  ground  Colorado.  The  arms  of  Lima, 
the  capital,  were  three  kings'  crowns  with  a  star, 
granted  by  Charles  V  in  1537,  and  signifying  the 
founding  of  Lima  at  the  time  of  Epiphany,  the  crowns 
bring  those  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Juan  de  Mendoza  y  Luna,  third  Marques  of  Montes 
Claros,  and  eleventh  Viceroy,  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Santiago,  was  first  sent  as  Viceroy  to  Mexico  (1603- 
1606),  and  then  to  Peru  (1607-16 15).  He  was  an  able 
and  intelligent  statesman  who  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  vices  which  had  grown  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  country,  as  indicated  in  the  report 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor. 

The  plate,  which  is  illustrated  above,  is  I2|  inches 
in  diameter,  and  in  weight  is  slightly  under  32  ounces. 
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SOME    CURRENT    EXHIBITIONS 


THE  GREAT  INTEREST  aroused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Gold  Globe  Cup  at  Airthrey  Castle, 
described  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  July,  has  had  its  reverberations  in  an  exhibition 
arranged  by  Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh  at  their  new 
and  spacious  galleries  in  Stratton  Street,  Mayfair.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  applications  to 
inspect  this  sixteenth-century  masterpiece  of  the  gold- 
smith's art,  it  has  been  placed  on  view,  together  with 
two  other  remarkable  gold  cups  or  beakers  of  Low 
Country  origin  of  a  little  later  date.  The  group  of 
treasures  from  Airthrey  include  two  very  important 
mother-of-pearl  and  embossed  silver  dishes  of  magni- 
ficent workmanship  and  what  is  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  smaller  of  these  two  is  its  relation  to  the  gold 
beakers,  some  of  the  figure  and  animal  subjects  in  each 
case  being  from  identical  designs.  An  Elizabethan 
tiger-ware  jug  of  circa  1570  with  silver  gilt  mounts 
must  also  be  referred  to  as  an  extreme  rarity,  since  it  is 
the  only  one  recorded  as  being  decorated  with  a  hunt- 
ing frieze,  the  work  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Matthew 
of  Barnstaple.  An  immense  silver  salver  weighing 
361  oz.  made  by  John  le  Sage  in  1725  and  several 
rare  spoons  cannot  fail  to  command  attention. 

THAT  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  was  a 
genius,  none  can  deny.  His  life  was,  as  is  usual 
with  genius,  compound  of  triumph  and  frustration. 
Often  he  would  disappoint,  yet  he  could  rise  to  greater 
heights  than  any  of  his  fellow-sculptors  in  this  country. 
At  times  he  would  fritter  away  his  genius  on  trifles; 
the  labour  he  bestowed  on  details  was  apt  to  mar  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  Like  Stevens,  the  only  other  great 
Victorian  sculptor,  Gilbert  was  born  out  of  his  time, 
and  to  Stevens'  Michelangelo,  he  was  destined  to  play 
the  role  of  Cellini.  An  assemblage  of  working  models 
brought  from  the  artist's  studio  in  Kensington  Palace 
has  been  acquired  for  the  nation  by  Mr.  Sigismund 
Goetze  and  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  and 
placed  on  view  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
A  magnificent  bust  of  Queen  Victoria,  clone  for  the 
Winchester  statue,  dominates  the  collection,  flanked 
by  busts  of  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  Paderewski,  the 
last-named  executed  at  a  single  sitting  of  a  few  hours. 
The  exhibition  in  the  main  shows  Gilbert  as  a  master 
of  decorative  small  objects. 

ADRIAN  BURY,  painter  and  poet,  makes  a  third 
appearance  at  the  Leger  Gallery,  13,  Old  Bond 
Street,  on  October  7th,  with  a  further  collection  of 
water-colours,  drawings  and  a  few  oil  paintings.  The 
subject-matter,  Roundabout  London,  ranges  from  the  old 
village  of  Isleworth-on-Thames,  his  home,  eastward  to 
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Epping.  A  few  of  the  exhibits  are  portraits.  Eschew- 
ing the  blatant  call  of  sensationalism,  Mr.  Bury  finds 
his  inspiration  in  pursuing  the  path  of  sober  and  sus- 
tained scholarship.  The  results,  shown  at  the  Leger 
Gallery,  may  be  described  as  'the  harvest  of  a  quiet 
eye.'  His  poem,  which  we  hope  to  review  in  our  next 
issue,  The  Tide,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  in  verse  published  within  recent  years.  Mr. 
Adrian  Bury  is  endowed  with  a  duality  of  genius  ex- 
ceptionally rare  when  sustained  on  such  equally  high 
planes. 

A  PLEASING  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings 
by  Early  English  Masters  has  been  opened  at  the 
galleries  of  Messrs.  Vicars  Brothers  at  12,  Old  Bond 
Street.  It  is  clear  that  such  small,  decorative  and  home- 
ly works  are  returning  definitely  to  favour,  and  those 
who  care  for  pictures  may  be  recommended  to  buy 
now  that  opportunities  are  at  their  best.  In  quality, 
quantity  and  price,  an  advantageous  market  awaits 
the  sagacious  collector.  There  are  bargains  at  Vicars 
Brothers,  even  for  him  who  would  covet  so  outstand- 
ing a  performance  as  Turner's  The  First  Steamboat  on 
the  Thames,  or  the  not  less  conspicuous  example  of  his 
art  as  the  View  of  London  and  Westminster,  from  the 
Fawkes  collection  and  actually  painted  from  Mr. 
Fawkes's  House  in  Grosvenor  Place.  There  is  also 
Turner's  vignette  of  Hougomont,  Waterloo.  Girtin, 
David  Cox,  Birket  Foster,  Sandby,  De  Wint,  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  Copley  Fielding  are  but  a  few  of  the 
names  to  choose  from. 

THE  Anglo-French  Art  and  Travel  Society  has 
arranged  an  exhibition  of  nineteenth-century 
French  Painting,  ranging  from  Ingres  to  Cezanne,  at 
the  New  Burlington  Galleries,  to  remain  open  through- 
out the  present  month.  We  are  told  that  only  the  finest 
examples  of  the  masters  represented  will  be  shown,  but 
the  list  before  us  contains  those  of  some  of  the  'shock 
troopers.'  Apparently  Henri  Rousseau  has  become  a 
classic,  whilst  the  name  of  Theodore  Rousseau  is  not 
mentioned.  However,  as  the  selection  has  been  made 
"in  consultation  with  a  number  of  experts' — so  we  are 
rather  vaguely  informed — we  should  have  no  possible 
misgiving. 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Walter  Blairman,  partner  in  the  firm  of  H. 
Blairman  &  Sons.  Mr.  Blairman  had  been  ailing  for 
some  weeks,  but  his  early  death  was  none  the  less  un- 
expected. We  offer  our  condolences  to  his  widow,  to  his 
brother  and  partner  Mr.  Philip  Blairman,  and  to  all 
the  members  of  his  family. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that  he   does  not    necessarily    identify  himself  with   attributions  or   other  opinions   expressed  by   correspondents. 


AVARICE   :   PICTURE    ATTRIBUTED    TO    REMBRANDT'S    EARLY    PERIOD    (No.    952) 
INFORMATION    OR    OPINIONS    AS   TO   AUTHENTICITY    OF    ATTRIBUTION    DESIRED 

OPINIONS  ON  PICTURE  INVITED  (No.  952) 

Sir, — The  picture  Avarice  (44  by  48  inches),  here  reproduced, 
was  attributed  to  Rembrandt  in  Smith's  Catalogue  (No.  186),  by 
Hofstede  de  Groot  (301),  by  Valentiner  in  his  Rembrandt,  1st  edition, 
where  it  is  illustrated,  and  by  M.  Blanc.  These  records  appear  to 
be  based  on  an  engraving  executed  by  A.  Cardon  fils,  Brussels,  in 
1792,  the  painting  being  then  in  the  collection  of  M.  Pauvels,  to- 
gether with  the  picture  of  Burgomaster  Six.  In  1803  the  collection 
was  dispersed,  and  Avarice  passed  to  M.  Lafontaine,  who  is  believed 
to  have  subsequently  settled  in  Cornwall.  The  attribution  is  to  Rem- 
brandt's early  period  when  a  pupil  of  Jacob  van  Swanenburg  at 
Leyden.  In  the  right-hand  corner  a  signature  can  be  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  faint  R  and  a  hint  of  F.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
Rembrandt's  early  signatures  was  R.F.  The  cat   in  the  left-hand 


corner  is  unfinished,  and  had  been 
painted  out  at  the  time  when  Cardon 
made  his  engraving;  it  reappeared 
when  the  picture  was  cleaned.  This 
picture  was  recently  rediscovered  after 
being  lost  for  133  years.  Any  in- 
formation or  reasoned  opinions  will 
be  welcomed. — Admiral  Sir  Lionel 
Preston,  Grosvenor  House,  Old 
Beaconsfield. 


INFORMATION     ON     PICTURE 

(No.  953) 

Sir, — The  portrait  in  oils  of  a  man 
in  breastplate  here  illustrated  measures 
24  by  30  inches.  On  the  back  of  the 
canvas  behind  the  face  are  inscribed 
the  letters  h  s  and  S  L  39,  with  the 
date  1648.  Any  information  which 
might  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
subject  of  the  portrait  or  the  artist 
would  be  welcomed. — Enquirer. 


PORTRAIT    IN    OILS,    DATED    1648   :    NAMES    OF 
SUBJECT    AND    ARTIST    REQUIRED     (No.      953) 
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CHINESE  BRONZES  (No.  945) 

Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions about  old  Chinese  bronzes  asked  by  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Woodward  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  In 
the  development  of  bronzes  every  age  had  a  certain 
pattern  and  form  in  vogue.  Those  belonging  to  the 
same  age  generally  have  patterns  more  or  less  alike, 
such  as  the  two  fiat  Hu  shown  at  the  Chinese  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Burlington  House;  while  replicas  are  those 
made  by  the  same  person  and  at  the  same  time. 
Replicas  were  made  of  objects  which  were  necessary 
for  use  in  pairs,  and  such  objects  date  as  early  as  there 
began  to  be  bronze  vessels.  Besides  the  above  men- 
tioned two  fiat  Hu  there  are  others  of  the  same 
category.  (The  Hu  was  a  wine  vessel  of  varying  size.) 
— S.  Y.  Chuang,  National  Museum,  Peiping,  China. 


INFORMATION  ON  PICTURES  (Nos.  954,  955) 

Sir, — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  throw  light  upon  the  authorship  of  two 
pictures  in  my  possession  (here  illustrated).  The  one 
(No.  954)  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Anna  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  of  the  school  of 
Raphael,  and  measures  67  by  54  cm.  The  other 
(No.  955),  is  a  Riverside  Landscape,  which  appears  to 
be  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  pictures  are 
painted  in  oils,  and  are  in  good  condition,  but  have 
been  twice  relined,  though  the  original  canvas  has  in 
each  case  fortunately  been  preserved.  There  seems  to  be 
no  signature  on  either  picture.  The  measurements  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Riverside  Landscape,  which  is  in 
admirable  state,  are  61  by  34  cm. — Erwin  Esslinger. 


MADONNA   AND  INFANT  JESUS   117/7/  ST.  ANNA  AND  ST.  JOHN 
THE    BAPTIST    (67  x  54    CM.)    :    INFORMATION    WANTED    (No.    954) 


REPLY   TO    ENQUIRY    (No.  947) 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  appeared  an  enquiry, 
over  the  signature  'Richard  Irvin,  New  York  City,' 
concerning  a  presumed  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Riddell.  The 
correspondent  also  expressed  himself 'desirous  of  find- 
ing the  whereabouts  and  pre- 
sent owner'  of  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Riddell  by  Lawrence,  'owned  by 
Mrs.  Bankes  of  Kingston  Lacy,' 
and  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  in  the  catalogue 
of  Lawrence's  portraits  in  his 
book  Lawrence,  1913.  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  member  of  the 
Bankes  family  that  this  portrait 
is  still  at  Kingston  Lacy  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  H.  J.  R.  Bankes.— R.D. 


RIVERSIDE    LANDSCAPE    IN    OILS    OF    THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTU 
INFORMATION     SOLICITED     CONCERNING    THE     AUTHORSHIP     OF 


RY    :    PROBABLY    ITALIAN 
THIS     PICTURE    (No.    955) 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
'Notes  and  Queries'  section  of  The 
Connoisseur  in  which  questions 
and  answers  are  printed  as  received. 
Photographs  will  be  inserted  upon 
the  payment  of  one  guinea  to  cover 
the  cost  of  making  the  block,  etc. 
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A    ROYALIST'S    NOTEBOOK 

The  Commonplace  Book  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  Kt. 
of  Nunwell 

Born  1585,  Died  1655 

Transcribed  and  Edited  by  Francis  Bamford 

With   an   Introduction   by  Brigadier-General   C.    F. 
•Aspinall-Oglander,  C.B./c.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

(London:  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd.  10s.  net) 

MR.  BAMFORD  in  his  Foreword  describes 
Sir  John  Oglander  as  'the  greatest  man  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  ever  produced.'  The  inti- 
mate journal  of  such  a  man  is  obviously  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  history  of  the  island  in  which,  during 
one  of  the  most  troubled  and  picturesque  periods  of 
English  history,  he  held  his  lands  and  was  so  notable  a 
figure.  But  the  importance  of  this  Royalist' s  Notebook  ex- 
tends far  beyond  his  native  isle.  Sir  John  held  offices 
of  weighty  responsibility  which  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  personages  of  his  times.  With  the 
rising  tide  of  the  Rebellion  his  popularity  waned.  He 
was  a  Royalist,  and  his  loyalty  was  destined  to  drive 
him  from  office  and  lodge  him  twice  in  prison.  He  was 
married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  George  More  and 
sister  of  the  immortal  wife  of  the  poet  Donne. 

Like  Pepys,  Oglander  has  left  us  an  intimate  self- 
portrait.  The  picture  is  that  of  a  wise  and  brave  man, 
not  without  a  homely  sense  of  humour.  His  portraits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I  are  vivid 
and  valuable  sketches,  while  'the  Great  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham' lives  again,  and  dies  again,  in  pages  that  seem 
'warm  from  the  brain'  (to  use  Dryden's  phrase).  To 
the  last  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  the  author  of  the 
present  review  contributed  an  article  on  the  Portraits 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  painted  by  the  best 
brushes  of  his  day,  and  as  traced  by  the  pens  of  some 
famous  contemporaries.  Now,  to  the  pen-portraits  by 
Wotton  and  Clarendon,  by  Bishop  Goodman  and 
Bishop  Hacket,  is  added  another,  that  by  Sir  John 
Oglander.  'Never  was  any  man  better  beloved  of  two 
princes  than  he  was,  nor  ever  did  any  man  love  a  man 
more  than  they  him.  He  had  (for  worldly  happiness)  a 
fortunate  life  and  an  unfortunate  death :  he  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  in  the  whole  world,  and  wanted 
no  valour  or  resolution :  of  a  kind,  liberal  and  free 
nature  .  .  .  He  was  the  greatest  subject  that  England 
ever  had.'  The  assassination  is  described  with  drama- 
tic power,  and  we  are  told,  concerning  the  embalming 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  this  'Great  Connoisseur,'  as 
we  have  justly  styled  him,  that:  'It  was  said  that  he 
had  the  most  brains  and  the  greatest  heart  and  the 


soundest  in  all  parts  of  his  body  as  ever  was  seen.' 
We  have  from  this  Royalist  some  significant  com- 
ments on  the  Civil  War:  'Truly  all,  or  the  greatest 
part,  of  the  King's  commanders  were  so  debased  by 
drinking,  whoring  and  swearing  that  no  man  could  ex- 
pect God's  blessings  on  their  actions.  .  .  .  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Parliament  took  all  course  possible  to  civilize 
their  soldiers,  and  therefore  chose  preaching  com- 
manders, no  drunkards  or  swearers,  kept  their  army 
in  outward  show  very  civil.'  And  here  is  the  reverse  of 
the  medal :  'I  believe  such  times  were  never  before  seen 
in  England,  when  the  gentry  were  made  slaves  to  the 
commonality  and  in  their  power,  not  only  to  abuse  but 
plunder  any  gentleman' ;  but  'Think  nothing  strange 
in  this  world,  for  I  have  seen  such  mutations,  changes 
and  alterations  within  the  verge  of  my  time  as  almost 
no  mortal  could  believe  or  apprehend.' — C.R.C. 


WILLIAM    HOLMAN    HUNT 

A  Biography  by  A.  C.  Gissing 

242  pp.  and  9  illustrations 

(London:  Duckworth.  7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  avowed  object  of  this  biography  is  to  assert 
Holman  Hunt's  claim  to  be  the  originator  and 
leader  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  It  is  partly 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  Rossetti.  From  this  account 
Hunt  seems  to  have  suffered  from  Rossetti's  unscrupu- 
lousness  on  several  occasions,  but  his  chivalrous  nature 
forbore  active  resentment.  The  result  was  that  for 
years  Rossetti  has  been  given  the  credit  of  leadership, 
although  he  early  renounced  its  principles.  What  is 
certain  is  that  among  all  the  protagonists  of  the  move- 
ment Hunt  was  the  only  one  who  remained  faithful  to 
its  tenets  till  the  end.  The  account  of  Hunt's  struggles, 
his  bull-dog  tenacity,  his  travels  in  Palestine  and  the 
self-imposed  difficulties  under  which  he  pursued  his 
ideals  is  full  of  interest,  even  if  we  feel  that  we  must  dis- 
agree with  the  author's  estimate  of  Hunt's  powers  and 
place  as  an  artist.  To-day  such  restraints  as  are  im- 
posed by  Pre-Raphaelite  principles  would  be  looked 
upon  as  intolerable;  galling  and  entirely  unnecessary 
fetters  to  artistic  expression. 

Hunt  had  the  hardest  luck  with  his  famous  Triumph 
of  the  Innocents,  Having  bought  his  canvas  in  a  Jerusa- 
lem bazaar,  he  discovered  too  late  that  alarming  de- 
fects had  developed  in  the  centre  of  his  picture  which 
resulted  in  the  distortion  of  his  drawing.  So  many 
years  were  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  repair  it,  that 
his  health  became  seriously  impaired  and  financial 
troubles  ensued.  In  the  end  he  decided  to  begin  the 
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work  over  again.  The  damaged  picture  was  actually 
begun  in  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  1875  and  not  com- 
pleted for  exhibition  till  1885,  the  canvas  having  been 
at  last  satisfactorily  patched.  Thus  there  are  two  ver- 
sions of  this  picture  on  the  same  scale,  the  original  one 
in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  purchased  for 
£3,500,  and  the  one  first  completed  after  the  tempor- 
ary abandonment  of  the  first,  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
There  exists  a  third  and  smaller  version. 

Though  Holman  Hunt  may  have  had  to  endure  his 
hardships,  his  material  rewards  nevertheless  were  con- 
siderable. The  jump  from  the  400  guineas  he  received 
for  The  Light  of  the  World  in  1853  to  the  sum  of  no  less 
than  £1 1,000  which  Messrs.  Agnew  had  to  pay  for  The 
Shadow  of  Death  is  pretty  astonishing.  For  the  Finding  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Temple  (Birmingham)  Hunt  was  paid 
£5,600.  Three  pictures  for  £20,000  is  no  bad  achieve- 
ment, especially  as  the  purchasing  power  of  such  a 
sum  would  be  almost  double  that  of  to-day.  Thackeray 
seems  to  have  been  quite  envious  of  the  painter's 
emoluments. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,  Ruskin  declared  to  be 
'the  greatest  religious  picture  of  our  time.' 
Ruskin's  appalling  mental  squint  made 
him  overlook  so  many  of  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  a  great  picture.  For  ourselves  we  find 
the  technique  to  be  unpleasantly  stringy 
and  all  the  forms  overmodelled.  The  want 
of  unity  in  the  planes,  however,  is  partially 
compensated  for  by  a  strongly-knit  linear 
rhythm.  The  figure  of  Joseph  is  finely  de- 
signed and  the  upper  half  of  the  figure 
repeats  the  gesture,  an  extremely  effective 
one,  of  that  of  Mary  in  The  Shadow  of  Death. 
One  resents  Ruskin's  interference  with  the 
painters  of  his  day  and  his  assumption  of 
infallibility.  He  appears  to  have  exercised 
a  positive  terror  over  many  who  would 
have  been  far  better  artists,  if  they  had  been 
left  to  their  own  devices.  In  spite  of  its  tre- 
mendous earnestness,  Hunt's  famous  Miracle 
of  the  Sacred  Fire  suffers  cruelly  from  this  self- 
imposed  determination  to  make  everything 
in  the  picture  obvious.  The  effect  is  disas- 
trous pictorially  and  the  dramatic  intention 
has  failed  completely  through  over  elabor- 
ation and  want  of  focus. 

This  book,  if  not  particularly  brilliant,  is 
in  every  way  sincere.  A  striking  footnote 
informs  us  that :  'Visitors  to  Palestine  will 
find  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and  in  view  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mountains  of  Moab, 
a  stone  seat  placed  there  to  the  memory 
of  Holman  Hunt  by  his  wife,  and  bearing 
an  inscription  to  that  effect.' — H.G.F.  nunwell 


LAUGHTER  FROM  THE  LOWLANDS 

By  Hugh  Talbot 

(London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

A  DRIAEN  BROUWER  was  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals 
Jf\.a.nd  a  protege  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Apart  from 
this,  very  little  seems  to  be  known,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  of  the  life  of  the  great  Dutch  painter  of 
tavern  scenes.  Even  that  authority  Hofstede  De  Groot 
is  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  his  birth  within  a  year. 
Houbraken  and  Descamps  tell  us  that  Brouwer's  life 
is  'a  tale  of  opportunities  wasted  and  talents  misap- 
plied, a  tale  of  drunken  bouts  and  times  of  poverty.' 
While  later  biographers  depict  him  as  'a  man  of  great 
mind,  who  rejected  every  splendour  of  the  world,  and 
who  despised  gain  and  riches.'  Mr.  Talbot's  virile 
characterization  in  Laughter  from  the  Lowlands  makes 
it  seem  possible  that  both  schools  of  biography  were 
right,  and  that  the  apparent  contradictions  may  be 
explained  by  human  nature.  From  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  in  Oudenarde,  when  he  led  a  gang  of  ur- 
chins in  ridicule  of  a  religious  procession,  Brouwer 


OGLANDER.    PAINTED    IN    1622   AT   THE    AGE  OF  37  :    PORTRAIT   AT 
REPRODUCED  FROM  A   ROYALISTS  NOTEBOOK   (CONSTABLE  &  CO.) 
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seems  to  have  been  unable  to  take  life  seriously.  Mr. 
Talbot  shows  him  being  swept  from  one  roistering 
adventure  to  another,  as  a  strolling  player,  a  soldier, 
and  a  vagabond  painter  paying  his  score  with  sketches 
of  the  company;  always  casting  aside  his  chances  of 
wealth  and  fame  for  yet  another  mad  escapade.  There 
are  times  when  one  wishes  he  would  show  us  more  of 
Brouwer  the  painter,  and  less  of  Brouwer  the  drunken 
buffoon.  But  as  in  his  two  previous  novels  Mr.  Talbot 
has  proved  himself  able  to  create  a  strong  atmosphere 
of  the  times  and  to  tell  a  good  story. — B.I.W. 


THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  OF  THE  WORLD 

36th  Edition,  1937 

(Ipswich:  Whitfield  King  &  Co.  5s.  net) 

THE  new  'Whitfield  King'  Catalogue  again  ap- 
pears with  the  exact  punctuality  for  which  this 
firm  justly  prides  itself.  Entirely  remodelled  last  year 
and  with  a  history  extending  over  four  reigns,  the  new 
edition  has  been  further  simplified  by  an  Index. 
Though  from  its  arrangement  it  has  always  been  the 
easiest  Catalogue  for  the  beginner  to  find  his  way 
about  in,  this  new  feature  is  no  doubt  of  help  in  refer- 
ring to  a  country  of  which  the  name  may  be  under  one 
or  other  heading. 

The  total  varieties  of  stamps  listed  now  amount  to 
62,153,  of  which  1,380  have  appeared  since  the  last 
edition  of  the  Catalogue,  which  incidentally  had  to  be 
reprinted  and  was  again  sold  out  long  before  the 
present  edition  was  issued. 

In  all  probability  the  first  thing  every  collector  will 
look  at  is  the  price-list  of  last  year's  'Jubilee  Stamps.' 
Since  the  publishers  are  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  importers  of  unused  British  Coloured  Stamps 
in  Great  Britain,  there  could  be  no  better  guide  to  the 
comparative  values  than  are  found  here. 

That  the  ever-popular  Air  Mail  stamps  more  than 
hold  their  own  is  evident  from  the  preface,  which 
states  that  the  demand  for  these  stamps  is  continu- 
ously in  excess  of  supply. 

With  close  on  7,000  illustrations  and  exceptional 
clarity  of  description,  the  general  collector  can  safely 
trust  himself  to  this  old-established  Catalogue,  whilst 
the  additional  notes,  where  necessary,  are  sufficient  to 
guide  those  more  advanced  collectors  for  whom  the 
publishers  cater  in  their  special  approval  books,  in 
which  the  minor  varieties,  not  appearing  in  the  Cata- 
logue, are  suitably  written  up.  The  compact  form  of 
this  book  will,  without  doubt,  recommend  it  to  a  vast 
number  of  general  collectors.  Although  like  every 
other  catalogue,  increasing  in  size  year  by  year,  it  is 
still  the  smallest  of  the  'Whole  World'  catalogues  and, 
therefore,  convenient  to  carry  for  reference. — W.H.G. 


ENGLISH  ART  AND  ENGLISH  SOCIETY 

By  T.  Ashcroft 

(London:   Peter  Davies,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.) 

THIS  powerful  and  acute  book  by  the  author  of 
Modern  Imperialism  traces  the  effects  of  social  and 
political  influences  on  the  arts  and  letters  of  England 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War.  Mr.  Ashcroft  has  extensive  learning  and  a  gift 
of  lucid  and  logical  expression  which  enables  him  to 
treat  'hard  matter'  in  a  manner  easily  comprehensible 
to  the  general  reader. 

'The  two  and  a  half  centuries  from  1660  to  1914 
embrace  the  rise  and  triumph,  the  unchallenged 
reign,  and  the  manifest  crisis,  of  bourgeois  power  in 
things  economic,  political,  social,  intellectual  and — 
we  would  add — artistic'  This  sentence  sums  up  the 
scheme  of  the  book.  The  march  of  the  Middle  Class 
to  power  appears  as  an  inevitable  development;  not 
that  Mr.  Ashcroft  ignores  the  Achilles-heel  of  the 
Bourgeois  mentality  :  'Business  practices,'  he  writes  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  '  would  scarcely  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  common  or  garden  honesty,  let  alone  com- 
parison with  the  lofty  idealism  that  was  preached  on 
Sundays.'  Here  is  the  root  of  the  great  Middle  Class 
failure:  'The  remoteness  of  religion  from  daily  life, 
the  clear  contrast  between  them.'  The  Gothic 
Cathedral,  the  Temple  of  Egypt  or  Greece,  were 
the  outpourings  and  soarings  of  the  human  soul  in 
its  search  for  God.  The  great  poets  and  artists  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  were  driven  from  actual  life 
to  Dreamland  by  the  Mammon  of  Industrialism. 
Even  Morris,  the  active  Socialist,  in  his  highest  hours 
of  inspiration,  deliberately  turned  his  back  on  the 
society  about  him  and  set  sail  for  his  Earthly  Paradise. 
And  now  the  poets  have  also  lost  the  way  to  Faery. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  would  have  us  pass  on  to  a  more 
complete  form  of  democracy.  But  we  are  not  so  sure 
as  he  is  that  the  democracy  of  arts  and  letters  has 
been  an  improvement  on  the  courtly  patronage  of 
earlier  times.  Yet,  if  arts  and  letters  have  really  been 
incurably  democratized,  we  endorse  the  aspiration 
that,  since  the  artist,  eternally-speaking,  'can  and  does 
help  humanity,'  the  masses  may  some  day  realize 
their  obligation  to  help  the  artist  to  his  supreme  ex- 
pression. To-day  he  sails  rudderless,  without  pilot — 
or  patron — at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  or  whim  of  an 
irresponsible  public.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in 
some  future  volume,  Mr.  Ashcroft  will  continue  to  the 
present  time  the  train  of  argument  pursued  in  the 
work  before  us.  He  has  sustained  his  thesis  up  to  the 
catastrophe  of  1 914  with  so  much  skill  that  his  readers 
would  assuredly  welcome  an  epilogue  from  his  pen. 
We  ask  ourselves  how  far  does  this  author  hold  social 
and  political  influences  responsible  for  the  present 
progressive  dissolution  of  Poetry  and  Art. — C.R.C. 
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LAST    SALES    OF   THE    SEASON 
SILVER 

WrHILE  sales  of  silver  were  not  numerous  dur- 
ing the  summer,  there  was  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  outstanding  pieces 
offered ;  and  that  the  buyers  appreciated  this  fact  was 
evident  both  in  the  attendances  and  in  the  bidding. 

One  catalogue  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  included  a 
tazza-shaped  cup  bearing  the  London  hall-marks  for 
1560,  in  addition  to  several  important  examples  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  tazza-shaped  cup,  which 
is  parcel-gilt  engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  shallow 
bowl  and  the  outside  inscribed,  Non  donum  Sed  dona- 
torum,  1621,  aroused  very  keen  competition,  the  ham- 
mer falling  at  £890. 

There  was,  too,  an  important  pair  of  fire  dogs, 
i8i  in.  high,  c.  1670,  each  surmounted  by  a  draped 
figure  standing  on  a  vase-shaped  pedestal,  the  base 
finely  chased  and  mounted  with  the  crowned  cypher 
of  Charles  II,  which  brought  £360.  Other  seventeenth- 
century  pieces  were:  a  church  flagon  with  tall  cylin- 
drical body  and  slightly  domed  cover  by  Benjamin 
Pyne,  1693  (36  oz.  6  dwt.),  60s.;  a  hand  candlestick 
with  flat  octagonal  base  and  ring  handle,  m.m.  IW, 
1693  (5  oz.  9  dwt.),  270s. ;  a  bleeding  bowl,  the  handle 
formed  as  a  trefoil  pierced  with  another  trefoil  in  the 
centre,  1632  (3  oz.  14  dwt.),  310s.;  a  circular  sweet- 


TAZZA-SHAPED    CUP    4,'    IN.    HIGH    :    PARCEL-GILT,   INSCRIBED 
NON   DONUM    SED   DONATORUM    1621  :  DATE   1560  :  SOTHEBY'S 
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meat  dish,  the  centre  chased  with  a  flower,  the  handles 
formed  as  acanthus  leaves,  m.m.  IB  with  a  crescent 
below,  167 1  (6  oz.  8  dwt.,)  380s.;  a  cylindrical  mug 
with  three  moulded  bands  engraved  with  crude  flow- 
ers, by  Thomas  Hebden,  Hull,  c.  1690  (4  oz.  6  dwt.), 
145s.;  a  plain  circular  porringer,  m.m.  WG,  1683 
(5  oz.  9  dwt.),  ioos. 

Good  prices  were  also  paid  for  early  eighteenth- 
century  silver  at  this  sale,  a  circular  engraved  sugar 
bowl,  by  Dougal  Ged,  Edinburgh,  1734  (7  oz.)  bring- 
ing 185s.;  eleven  rat-tail  teaspoons  with  dog-nose 
ends,  Dublin,  early  eighteenth  century  (4  oz.  6  dwt.), 
1 90s.;  a  pair  of  helmet-shaped  sauceboats  on  three 
hoof  feet,  by  Louis  Laroche,  1739  (28  oz.  3  dwt.),  35s.; 
three  casters  of  octagonal  baluster  form,  by  Thomas 
Bamford,  1722,  1725 — the  larger  caster  bears  no  date 
letter  (16  oz.  5  dwt.),  51s.;  a  pair  of  octagonal 
trencher  salt-cellars,  by  Daniel  Chapman,  1729  (and 
two  shovel-shaped  spoons)  (5  oz.j,  110s. ;  a  plain 
circular  porringer,  by  Richard  Green,  1703  (5  oz.  19 
dwt.J,  90s.;  a  plain  mug  with  scroll  handle,  1709 
(1 1  oz.  2  dwt.),  50s.;  and  a  quaich,  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  with  plain  lines  radiating  from  the  centre,  and 
each  of  the  two  handles  engraved  by  Alexander  Kin- 
caid,  Edinburgh,  1716  (5  oz.  8  dwt.),  320s. 

There  was  similarly  keen  competition  at  a  sale  of 
silver  held  by  Christie's  on  July  22nd,  when  a  total 
of  £7,312  was  realized.  One  lot  which  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  was  a  silver-gilt  rosewater  ewer,  14  in. 
high,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1736,  weighing  78  oz.  12 
dwt.;  this,  after  a  well-sustained  contest,  was  eventu- 
ally knocked  down  to  Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh  at 
£1,002  3s.  (255s.  per  oz.). 

Several  other  lots  met  with  some  particularly  spir  ited 
bidding,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  each  on  a  circular 
base  chased  with  acanthus  leaves,  the  flat  wax  pans 
similarly  chased,  m.m.  LB.  a  crescent  and  two  pellets  below, 
1677 — mc  date  letters  indistinct  (39  oz.  16  dwt.), 
bringing  125s.;  a  cylindrical  tankard  with  flat  cover 
shaped  at  the  lip  by  John  Audry,  Exeter,  1705  (18  oz. 
1  dwt.),  75s.;  a  mug  with  a  rib  round  the  body,  by 
George  Lewis,  1701  (11  oz.4dwt.),  145s.;  a  pear-shaped 
ewer  and  cover,  the  handle  and  lip  joined  to  the  body 
by  panels  of  cutcard  work,  by  Robert  Cooper,  1705 
(32  oz.  14  dwt.),  165s.;  a  small  ewer  and  cover, 
similar,  by  Edward  Fennell,  1793  (24  oz-  15  dwt.), 
60s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer  by  Alexander  Roode, 
1704  (9  oz.  4  dwt.),  70s.;  a  two-handled  porringer, 
m.m.  T.K.  a  fish  above,  a  trefoil  below,  1693  (4  oz.  3  dwt.), 
1 40s. ;  a  small  plain  tankard  with  flat  cover,  by 
William  Lukin,  1705 — the  handle  bearing  the  mark  of 
Jonah   Clifton,    1705   (17  oz.   9  dwt.),    102s.;  a  two- 
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LARGE    SILVER    INKSTAND  WITH  INKPOT,   POUNCE  POT  AND  CANDLESTICK   BY  BENJAMIN    PYNE 
DATED    1718  :  12|    INCHES  WIDE,   ITS    WEIGHT   54    OZ.    15   DWT.  :  SOLD    RECENTLY  AT    SOTHEBY'S 


handled  porringer,  the  body  chased  and  engraved  in 
the  Chinese  taste,  m.m.  P.M.  between  two  stars,  1685 
(9  oz.  18  dwt.),  240s.;  six  rat-tailed  spoons  with  trifid 
tops,  m.m.  I.S.,  a  coronet  above,  1677,  £120,  all  at. 

One  interesting  piece  which  was  sold  by  order  of 
the  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Palmer  of  Woke- 
field  Park,  Mortimer,  was  a  silver-gilt  monteith  by 
Anthony  JVelme,  1697,  which  brought  £380  5s.  6d.  (82s. 
per  oz.).  This  fine  bowl  has  a  detachable  rim,  the 
body  being  decorated  with  vertical  fluting  and  a 
shield  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton. 

From  other  sources  there  were  at  this  sale,  a  cream- 
jug  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  by  John  Schuppe,  1763  (4  oz. 
6  dwt.),  which  realized  125s.;  a  pair  of  square  waiters, 
6  in.  square,  by  Petley  Ley,  1724  (14  oz.  16  dwt.),  72s. ; 
a  plain  tumbler  cup,  m.m.  R.H.,  a  cinquefoil  and  two 
pellets  below,  1671  (3  oz.  18  dwt.),  180s. ;  a  small  plain 
pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug  with  domed  cover,  by 
Thomas  Langford,  1 715  (6  oz.  15  dwt.),  145s.;  a  plain 
wine-cup  on  baluster  stem  and  circular  foot,  1636 
(9  oz.  g  dwt.),  135s.;  a  spoon  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
figure  of  The  Master,  the  nimbus  pricked  with  the 
initials  I.M.I.T.  and  the  date  1668,  m.m.  T.D.,  Taun- 
ton, c.  1645,  £62,  all  at;  a  plain  punch  bowl  by 
Robert  Calderwood,  Dublin,  c.  1735  (23  oz.  3  dwt.), 
125s.;  a  dish  ring  pierced  and  decorated  with  swags, 
two  birds,  a  dog,  and  a  portrait  medallion,  by  Joseph 
Jackson,  Dublin,  c.  1775  (9  oz.  14  dwt.),  155s.;  an- 
other pierced  with  figures,  animals,  blossoms,  and 
scrolls,  by  William  Townsend,  Dublin,  c.  1760  (14  oz. 
6  dwt.),  80s.;  an  oval  cream-jug  on  four  scroll  and 
shell  feet,  the  body  decorated  with  swags  and  chased 
with  shells  and  scrolls,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1742  (6  oz. 
4  dwt.),  1 80s. ;  and  a  plain  bowl,  Dublin,  c.  1735 — 
probably  by  Andrew  Goodwin  (7  oz.  1 1  dwt.),  85s. 

The  season  finished  at  Sotheby's  with  a  catalogue 
of  silver,  with  which  some  jewels  and  other  objects 
were  included.  A  number  of  desirable  pieces  again 


made  their  appearance, 
and  among  them  was  a  rare 
Henry  VII  maidenhead 
spoon  bearing  the  London 
hall-marks  for  1485,  which 
brought  £225.  The  maker's 
mark  on  this  spoon  resem- 
bles, somewhat,  that  on  a 
Master  spoon  of  1492  in 
the  Walter  Collection,  and 
Jackson  suggests  that  it  is 
the  mark  of  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa,  who  was  Warden  of 
the  Goldsmiths',  Master  of 
the  Mint,  Cup  Bearer  and 
Goldsmith  to  King  Rich- 
ard III  and  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1482. 
Another  piece  which  attracted  some  very  spirited 
bidding  before  the  hammer  fell  at  145s.  per  oz.,  was 
a  large  inkstand,  comprising  an  oblong  tray,  I2§  in. 
wide,  an  inkpot,  a  pounce  pot,  and  a  candlestick, 
weighing  54  oz.  15  dwt.,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  17 18.  And 
there  were  similarly  keen  contests  for  all  the  finer  early 
eighteenth-century  examples,  a  set  of  four  octagonal 
trencher  salt-cellars,  1723  (6  oz.  5  dwt.)  bringing 
148s.;  a  cylindrical  dredger,  by  Meshach  Godwin,  ap- 
parently 1724  (3  oz.  4  dwt.),  102s. ;  a  small,  plain, 
conical  coffee  pot  with  swan-neck  spout  and  hinged 
lip,  by  William  Charnelhouse,  1707,  £84,  all  at;  a  plain 
cylindrical  mug,  by  Gabriel  Sleath,  1 7 1 7  (9  oz.  10  dwt.), 
3  is. ;  a  pair  of  tazze  on  collet  bases,  by  Edward  Vincent, 
1 7 15  (12  oz.  4  dwt.),  96s.;  an  octagonal  caster  of 
French  design,  the  sides  chased  by  William  Fawdrey, 
1 7 10  (12  oz.  1  dwt.),  50s.;  a  plain  cream-jug,  1742 
(2  oz.  5  dwt.),  165s.;  and  a  plain  tapering  octagonal 
coffee  pot,  by  John  Wisdome,  1726,  £102,  all  at. 

There  were  some  twenty  lots  of  early  Continental 
silver  in  this  sale,  of  which  a  German  silver-gilt 
cup  and  cover,  the  bowl  mounted  with  a  carved 
coconut,  by  C.  Ritter,  Nuremberg,  sixteenth  century, 
brought  £122  ;  a  German  silver-gilt  tankard,  en- 
graved and  chased  and  the  handle  formed  as  a  cary- 
atid, sixteenth  century,  £110;  a  plain  cylindrical 
Scandinavian  tankard  on  Pomegranate  feet,  late  sev- 
enteenth century,  £42;  another,  embossed  and  en- 
graved, and  with  lion  and  ball  thumb-piece  and  claw 
and  ball  feet,  late  seventeenth  century,  £38;  another 
on  three  silver-gilt  lion  feet  and  with  silver-gilt  lion 
thumb-piece,  eighteenth  century,  £45;  another  with 
plain  cylindrical  body  with  thumb-piece  and  three 
feet  as  pomegranates,  seventeenth  century,  £53;  a 
Danish  cylindrical  tankard,  chased  and  with  eagle 
thumb-piece  on  claw  and  ball  feet,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, £43;  a  Scandinavian  drinking  horn  mounted 
with  four  engraved  bands  of  silver  on  two  short  feet, 
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one  band  inscribed,  Anders  Ericksildri  Ifversd  1628, 
£125;  and  a  Gothic  chalice  with  rock  crystal  bowl  on 
hexagonal  stem  in  silver-gilt  and  rock  crystal,  the 
knop  set  with  enamels  and  coloured  stones,  probably 
fifteenth  century,  £185. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAINS,  ART  OBJECTS 

ONE  of  the  lots  offered  in  a  mixed  sale  at  Sotheby's 
was  a  suite  of  Empire  furniture  in  mahogany, 
covered  in  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  with  exotic  birds 
on  a  pale  blue  ground,  which  belonged  to  the  Due  de 
Trevise  and  which  fell  to  a  French  buyer  at  £400. 
This  suite,  one  piece  of  which  was  illustrated  last 
month,  was  accorded  more  attention  than  is  usually 
directed  to  furniture  of  this  period,  as  it  formerly  be- 
longed to  Eugene  de  Beauharnais.  In  November  1928 
it  was  sold  at  Berlin  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  then  acquired  by  the  Count  de  Cam- 
baceres.  M.  Hector  Lefuel,  Curator  of  the  Musee 
Marmottan,  considers  it  probable  that  the  suite  was 
made  originally  for  Josephine,  who  was  fond  of  rare 
and  beautiful  birds. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  a  pair  of  Worcester  ice  pails 
with  covers  and  liners  decorated  with  flowers  in 
colours  by  Ban,  impressed  B  mark,  fetched  £38;  a 
Coalport  apple-green  dessert  service,  each  piece 
painted  with  a  specimen  flower,  £30;  and  a  walnut 
cassone,  the  front  carved,  £310;  and  at  a  small  sale 
held  by  Sotheby's  on  the  last  day  of  the  season, 
£305  was  paid  for  a  set  of  three  famille  verte  saucer 
dishes  enamelled  with  figures,  and,  with 
part  of  the  decoration  in  famille  noire, 
ling  chih  mark,  K'ang  Hsi ;  a  pair  of  Long- 
ton  Hall  candlesticks,  £25;  a  Worcester 
dessert  service,  gilt  with  a  seaweed  and 
tree  pattern,  £36;  a  Dresden  tea  and 
coffee  service,  £30;  a  Derby  dessert 
service  painted  in  sepia  with  English 
views,  £30. 

That  there  is,  at  present,  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  really  fine  specimens 
of  English  furniture  is  evident  from  the 
prevailing  competition  for  any  that 
come  into  the  market.  This  fact  was 
noticeable  at  a  sale  held  by  Christie's 
on  July  23rd,  when  a  pair  of  Chippen- 
dale arm-chairs  on  cabriole  legs  with 
foliated  club  feet  fetched  £357;  another 
chair,  which  was  formerly  part  of  a  set 
made  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  £152 
5s.;  a  George  II  mahogany  arm-chair, 
the  arms  terminating  as  lions'  heads  and 
the  apronandcabriolelegscarved,^3i5 ; 
a    Georgian    mahogany   corner   chair 


MEDAL    OF    JULIA    ASTALLIA    :    BY    AN    ARTIST    OF    THE     MAN- 
TUAN    SCHOOL   :   THE  OPPENHEIMER  COLLECTIONS  :  CHRISTIE'S 


with  two  pierced  Gothic  pattern  splats  on  scjuare  legs 
with  stretchers,  £92  8s. ;  a  Chippendale  centre  table 
with  gallery,  the  frieze  carved  with  lattice-work  and 
the  square  legs  similarlycarved,  £126;  a  Chippendale 
pedestal  library  table  with  drawer  in  the  frieze  and 
six  drawers  in  each  pedestal,  £273;  a  George  I  knee- 
hole  writing  side-table,  veneered  with  laburnum  and 
walnut,  and  fitted  with  drawers,  £157  10s.;  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau  cabinet  with  mirror  door  in  the  up- 
per part,  £147;  a  William  and  Mary  mirror,  the  plate 
in  three  parts  enclosed  in  a  ruby  glass  frame  decorated 
in  gilt  in  a  border  of  black  and  gold  lacquer,  £81  18s. ; 
a  Chippendale  serpentine-shaped  commode  fitted  with 
drawers  and  mounted  with  ormolu  handles, £462 ;  a  ma- 
hogany card  table  with  writing  slide  and  three  drawers 
in  the  frieze,  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  £50  8s. ;  and  a 
Sheraton  mahogany  library  table  fitted  with  drawers 
in  the  frieze  and  a  pedestal  cupboard  at  one  end, 
the  other  supported  on  fluted  tapering  legs,  £131  5s. 
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PORTRAIT    OF     MOLL    DAVIS    THE    ACTRESS    AND    MISTRESS   OF 
CHARLES  II    :  FAINTED  IN   1668  BY  SIR  PETER  LELY  :  SOTHEBY'S 


At  this  sale,  too,  some  fine  pieces  of  jade  were 
offered,  a  black  jade  figure  of  a  recumbent  buffalo, 
Ming,  bringing  £378;  a  pair  of  green  jade  pricket 
candlesticks,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £183  15s.;  a  translucent 
green  bowl,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £168;  and  a  mutton-fat 
octagonal  baluster  vase,  £152  5s. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 


I 


N  addition  to  that  in  which  the  Oppenheimer  items 
were  included,  sev- 


the  actress,  by  Lely,  £520;  an  Execution  Scene,  one  of 
the  subjects  relating  to  the  repression  of  the  rising  in 
Madrid  in  1808,  by  Goya,  £670;  St.  Peter  in  Prayer, 
also  by  Goya,  £280;  Portrait  du  Docteur  Defiance,  by  J. 
D.  Ingres,  £400;  Mature  Morte,  by  Claude  Monet, 
£275 ;  An  Apostle,  by  El  Greco,  £240;  and  a  water  col- 
our, Raby  Castle,  Cumberland,  by  Copley  Fielding,  £130. 

A  two-day  sale  of  pictures  and  drawings  which 
brought  a  total  of  £4,408,  finished  the  season  at 
Christie's,  and  of  these  the  following  might  be  re- 
corded :  Le  Rivage  a  Deauville,  by  E.  Boudin,  £304  10s. ; 
The  Avon,  Avonmouth,  by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  £131  5s.; 
The  Camel  Market,  Cairo,  by  Professor  L.  C.  Miiller, 
£60  1 8s. ;  Confidences,  by  Eugene  de  Blaas,  £84;  The 
Guard  of  the  Harem,  by  L.  Deitsch,  £81  18s.;  A  Sword 
and  Dagger  Fight,  £141  15s.,  and  The  Winning  Card, 
£152  5s.,  by  P.  Joanowitch;  The  Three  Musketeers,  by 
A.  A.  Lesrel,  £157  10s.;  The  Mask,  by  R.  Madrazo, 
£75  12s. ;  Venus  Verticordia,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  £105; 
while  a  water-colour,  Gathering  Lilac,  by  Birket  Foster, 
reached   the  sum  of  £120    15s. 

£283  1  os.  was  paid  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  for  a 
drawing  in  crayon  and  chalk,  by  Gainsborough,  of 
Mrs.  Gainsborough  Going  to  Church;  and  at  the  same 
rooms  a  figure  study  of  a  boy,  in  red  chalk,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  brought  £44  2s. ;  The  Rider,  also  in  red 
chalk,  by  Da  Vinci,  £54  12s.;  Herman  Ten  Kate's 
picture  Rembrandt  Visiting  the  Studio  of  Brouwer,  £105; 
an  Interior  with  Figures,  by  David  de  Noter,  £73  10s.; 
and  an  Interior,  by  Leon  Caille,  £33  12s. 


The  important  sale  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  manu- 
scripts, which  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  by  order  of 
Viscount  Lymington,  created  a  wide  interest  among 
collectors.  More  than  £9,000  was  realized  for  the 
collection,  and  of  this  total,  £1,400  were  accounted 
for  by  the  three  volumes  of  Newton's  Mint  Papers 
which  were  bought  by  Lord  Wakefield. 


eral  other  catalogues 
of  pictures  have  been 
disposed  of  during 
July;  and  while  few 
works  of  any  great  im- 
portance have  been 
offered,  the  results 
would  indicate  that 
more  activity  prevails 
in  this  market. 

At  Sotheby's  a  River 
Scene  with  the  city  of 
Rhcnen  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, by  Jan  van 
Goyen,  fetched  £460; 
a  portrait  of  Moll  Davis 
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MARIE  ANTOINETTE  :  FROM 
AN  ENGRAVING  IN  COLOURS 
BY  JEAN  FRANCOIS  JANINET 
IN     THE     BRITISH    MUSEUM 


THE   FLAGS    OF    SPAIN 

By  CECIL   KING 


No.   I.— ENGLISH    ELIZABETHAN   SHIP    (CENTRE)    ENGAGED   WITH    HISPANO-PORTUGUESE  SHIP   AND  GALLEYS,  BY  AERT  VAN  ANTUM 
PAINTED    IN    1608    :    SHOWING    BURGUNDIAN    RED    SALTIRE    ON    A    GREEN    FLAG    IN    SPANISH    SHIP    (UIJKSMUSEUM,    AMSTERDAM) 


mm* 


IN  his  learned  introduction  to  a  recently 
published  exhibition-catalogue  of  marine 
old  masters,  Professor  Geoffrey  Callender 
expressed  this  opinion:  'We  flatter  ourselves,' 
he  wrote,  'that  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age; 
and  yet,  even  to-day  there  are  those  among 
us,  otherwise  well-in- 
formed in  the  history 
of  art,  who  relegate 
paintings  and  drawings 
connected  with  ships 
and  the  sea  (irrespective 
of  school  or  period)  to  a 
limboof  "marines, "that 
is  to  say,  objects  which 
the  highbrows  may  not 
praise  without  fear  of 
ridicule.' 

Without  risking  the 
revelation  of  any  per- 
sonal view  concerning 
the  artistic  merits  of  a 
Breughel,  a  Pierre 
Puget  or  a  Turner,  we 


No.       la.— BURGUNDIAN      SALTIRE 
IN    FLAG,    1618  (V.    &   A.   MUSEUM) 


must  admit  that  in  many  cases — due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  'artistic  license' — the 
marine  old  masters  offer  concrete  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  own  times.  The  figure- 
heads—  to  take  a  case — of  the  Danish  vessels 
in  Turner's  Spithead — Boats'   Crew  recovering 

an  Anchor,  recently  con- 
firmed the  expert  iden- 
tification of  these  two 
ships,  through  aid  ren- 
dered in  Copenhagen, 
where  details  of  their 
decoration  are  still  pre- 
served.  Many  such 
works  were  inspired  by 
warlike  events  and  con- 
tain that  honest  state- 
ment of  historical  fact, 
without  which  a  'war- 
record'  can  record  no- 
thing but  a  phase  in  the 
art  of  its  period. 

Among     those     who 
have  interested    them- 
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selves  in  nautical  research  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  it  can  be  of  immense  value  in  the 
dating  or  attribution  of  some  painting  of 
a  past  age :  a  detail  of  rigging,  the  nature  of  a 
hancing-piece  or  of  a  quarter  gallery  may 
supply  the  hint  which  forms  an  important 
point  de  depart.  On  looking  at  a  water-colour 
drawing  of  a  century  or  so  back,  such  a  critic 
might  reflect  thus:  'French  Restoration  en- 
sign and  Pavilion  d'Arrondissement;  flags  lie 
undoubtedly  between  December  1817  and 
July  1830;  ships  and  rigging  agree;  tower  of 
the   Vieux   Port   behind — perhaps   Antoine 


No.    II.— SPANISH      WARSHIP    OF    1620    FLYING    WHITE    FLAG    WITH     SPANISH     SHIELD 
FROM   A   CONTEMPORARY  ENGRAVING    PR]  SERVED  IN  THE  MUSEO  NAVAL    AT    MADRID 


Roux  of  Marseilles.'  He  would  at  least  have 
found  a  line  of  reasoning  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  technique  and  subject-matter. 

As  the  above  remarks  will  have  shown, 
flags  are  among  the  questions  concerned  and, 
conversely,  much  of  our  knowledge  relating 
to  flags  is  derived  from  ancient  'marines.' 
Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries will  probably  agree  that  this  is  certainly 
true  in  respect  of  the  earlier  flags  of  Spain, 
where  we  are  indebted  to  such  painters  as 
Vroom,  Willaerts  and  Wieringen. 

For  many  years  past  we  have  been 
familiar  with  Spanish  flags  of  yellow  and 
red,  national  colours  of  ancient  origin. 
Since  April  14th,  1931,  the  lower  red 
band  has  been  replaced  by  violet,  thus 
forming  a  Republican  Tricolour;  the 
three  bands  are  equal  in  width  and  this 
Tricolour  is  believed  also  to  have  enjoyed 
a  previous  existence  under  the  brief 
Republic  of  1873.  But,  despite  the  an- 
tiquity of  yellow  and  red  in  the  Spanish 
arms,  standardized  flags  which  first  dis- 
played these  colours  came  into  existence 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
those  of  previous  centuries  are  matters 
on  which  little  definite  information 
has  been  hitherto  available. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  present  writer 
to  design  a  series  of  'sketch-models,' 
representing  ships  of  various  periods, 
which  were  first  exhibited  in  H.M.  Gov- 
ernment Pavilion  in  the  Wembley  Ex- 
hibition of  1924.  These  models  included 
a  large  number  illustrating  the  Armada 
campaign,  where  the  flag-problem  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty;  for  we 
possess  little  evidence,  pictorial  or  other- 
wise, concerning  the  colours  worn  on 
that  occasion.  From  marine  art  of  the 
late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
centuries  we  see  that  flags  of  a  religious 
character  were  still  often  displayed  in 
Spanish  ships.  They  sometimes  included 
national  emblems;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  exactitude  what  flags  were 
worn  in  the  'San  Martin,'  the  'San  Lor- 
enzo' or  any  other  individual  ship  under 
Medina-Sidonia's    command.    National 
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flags,  however,  did  not 
begin  to  be  standard- 
ized before  the  Seven- 
teenth Century;  hence 
the  above  statement 
will  surprise  no  one. 

We  have,  none  the 
less,  a  few  safe  'foot- 
holds.' For  dynastic 
reasons  it  would  be  as 
improbable  for  the 
shield  of  Portugal  to 
appear  in  the  Spanish 
arms  before  1 580  as  it 
would  be  for  those  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany 
(Medici)  prior  toi  759. 
The  red  saltire  raguly 
of  Burgundy,  too,  is  an 
unlikely  feature  in 
any  Spanish  flag  ear- 
lier than  1516,  when 
CharlesQuint  became 
King  of  Spain;  it  re- 
mained a  Spanish  em- 
blem until  late  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Charles's  father  was  the  Archduke  Philippe 
('le  Beau')  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
Sovereign  of  the  Toison  d'Or,  which  was 
founded  at  Bruges  in  January  1429-30  by 
Philippe  'le  Bon.'  In  1500  he  had  married 
Juana  la  Loca,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  hence  the  association  of  Spanish 
with  Burgundian  arms.  The  last-named  were 
those  which  represented  the  Austro-Burgun- 
dian  dominions,  including  the  Low  Countries, 
Franche  Comte  and  the  Tyrol.  At  a  slightly 
earlier  date  the  arms  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  pre- 
viously under  Aragonese  princes,  had  been 
added  to  those  of  Spain.  Subsequently  the 
crowned  shield  of  Spain,  as  represented  in 
flags,  is  frequently  surrounded  by  the  Toison 
d'Or  collar  and  is  sometimes  flanked  by  the 
twin  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Nos.  iv  and  v). 
Those  who  know  the  Peninsula,  and  other 
places  formerly  under  Spanish  influence,  will 
recognize  this  badge  of  Charles  V  from  its 
association  with  architecture.  Since  1931  it 
has  reappeared  (in  the  centre  of  naval  and 
official    flags),    in    company  with   Charles's 


No.  III.— HISPANO-DUTCH  SEA-BATTLE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (S.  DE  VLIEGKR)  :  REPRODUl  HI)  BY  (OI'KTKSY 
OF   M.    PHILIPPE    KELLER,    PARIS        RED    SALTIRE    IN    WHITE    FLAG   AT   THE    MAINMASTHEAD    OF   NEAREST  SHIP 


motto  Plus  Ultra,  the  shield  of  arms  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  being  now  surmounted  by 
a  mural  crown. 

Jerusalem — an  Aragonese  claim — was 
among  the  states  sometimes  represented  in 
the  Spanish  arms  *  and,  until  comparatively 
modern  times,  these  arms  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  marshalled  according  to  an  universal 
system.  In  addition  to  those  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  such  'quarterings'  as  are  men- 
tioned above  appear  on  some  occasions, 
whereas,  on  others,  the  original  quartered 
shield  of  Castile-Leon  is  found  alone;  an 
early  example  of  this  arrangement  is  the  ban- 
ner displayed  in  the  thirteenth-century  ship- 
seal  of  Lyme  Regis,  f 

Castile  employed  a  golden  castle  on  a  red 
field,  and  Leon — a  silver  field  charged  with  a 
rampant  lion,  formerly  crowned  and  usually 
red — the  two  kingdoms  being  finally  united 
towards  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  The 

*  Braun  und  Hogenberg.  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum.  Antwerp, 

!575> etc- 

t  Edward  I's  queen,  Eleanor,  was  a  Castilian  princess. 
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addition  of  the  gold  and  red  paly  shield  of 
Aragon  was  due  to  Ferdinand's  marriage  in 
1469  with  Isabella  of  Castile-Leon.  His  suc- 
cession ten  years  later  to  the  Aragonese 
throne  and  his  conquest  of  Spanish  Navarre  in 
151 2  ensured  the  union  of  the  greater  part  of 
Spain.  The  pomegranate  of  Granada  appears 
at  various  dates  subsequent  to  1492,  when 
these  Reyes  Catolicos  drove  out  the  Moors. 
Red'and  gold  are  Navarrese  colours  also,  and 
Navarre's  golden  chains  on  a  red  field  some- 
times appeared  in  the  shield  of  France,  after 
the  accession,  in  1 589,  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
as  Henri  IV  of  France. 

Aragon's  golden  shield,  with  the  four  red 
pallets — said  by  some  to  be  the  earliest  ap- 


N0.    IV.— CONTEMPORARY  DRAFT  SHOWING  THE   STERN  DECORATION  OF   SPANISH 
WAR-Y1  SSE  I.  OF   1689  (MUSEO  NAVAL,  MADRID)  :  COMPARE  THE  ENSIGN  WITH  NO.V 


pearance  of  the  Spanish  colours — still  in- 
spires the  city-arms  and  cathedral-banners  of 
Perpignan;  it  is  prominent  also  in  Majorcan 
arms.  Quartered  with  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  it  forms  the  arms  of  Barcelona,  which 
appeared  also  as  a  Catalan  sea-flag  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  In  Barcelona,  of  recent 
years,  a  horizontally  striped  flag  of  the  Ara- 
gonese (or  Spanish)  colours  has  been  ac- 
cepted— as  a  Catalan  flag — by  the  Generali- 
tat  de  Catalunya.  Two  years  ago  a  white  star 
on  a  blue  triangular  field  appeared  some- 
times in  this  flag  and  was  known  as  the 
Estrella  Solitaria,  or  'Lone  Star.'  The  golden 
shield  of  Aragon  first  made  its  (legendary) 
appearance  in  the  Ninth  Century,  when  Wifre- 
dus  Pilosus,  or  Joffre  lo  Pilos,  Count  of  Bar- 
celona and  despot  of  Coronilla,  became  Mar- 
quess of  the  'Marche.'  The  Catalans  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees  then  came  under  Barce- 
lona influence,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  the  Count  of  Barcelona  was  also 
King  of  Aragon.* 

It  was  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  that  the  red 
Burgundian  saltire  first  became  an  ordinary 
characteristic  of  Spanish  flags.  It  was  derived 
from  two  crossed  ragged  staves,  with  up- 
turned 'knots,'  which  appeared,  disposed 
among  four  links  of  the  Toison  d'Or  collar,  in 
a  white  flag  employed  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I,  who  married  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold.  At  later  dates 
this  emblem  of  St.  Andrew  underwent  several 
variations,  the  ragged  points  or  knots, — 
whether  turned  upwards,  outwards  or  other- 
wise— being  usually  arranged  so  as  to  ensure 
symmetry  of  design  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  diagonals  (No.  \a). 

Sometimes  it  appears  alone — couped  or 
otherwise  treated — on  a  field  plain,  striped  or 
even  as  complicated  as  those  in  the  '  Orame- 
ganck'  paintings  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  elsewhere.  Often  it  accompan- 
ies some  religious  motif  or  a  shield  of  arms.  In 
van  Antum's  Rijksmuseum  picture  we  see  it 
thus  (No.  i)  at  the  main-masthead  of  a  war- 
ship, believed  to  represent  one  of  the  Armada. 
The  red  saltire  is  on  a  green  flag,  these  being 
ancient  colours  of  Portugal,  and  bears  the 
crowned  shield  of  that  kingdom,  which  was 

*   Calmette  et  Vidal,  Histoire  du  Roussillon.  Paris,  1923. 
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No    v— AN  ENSIGN  BELONGING  TO    MODEL   OF    SPANISH    WARSHIP     :  END    OF    SEVENT]  I  Mil 
CENTURY    (MUSEO    NAVAL,    MADRID)    :    NOTE    PERSISTENCE    OF    THE    PORTUGUESE     SHIELD 


ruled  by  Spain  between  1580  and  1640.  Me- 
dina-Sidonia's  flag  was  hoisted  in  the  'SanMar- 
tin,'  which,  like  all  the  headquarters  squad- 
ron, was  Portuguese. 

This  red  saltire  raguly  appeared  more 
usually  in  a  white  flag,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Spanish  merchant  vessels  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  ships  of 
war  (No.  iii),  but  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  shield  in  a  white 
flag  had  already  been  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose  early 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(No.  ii).  Arms  in  white  flags 
were  usual  until  January  1 732 
(No. vi), when  a  variation  was 
in  force  for  a  time,  the  Ferrol 
squadron  employing  the  sal- 
tire  and  that  of  Carthagena 
the  arms  on  a  violet  field  (No. 
vii) ;  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
however,  warships  displayed 
—in  more  or  less  elaborate 
form — the  Spanish  shield  in 
white  flags  (No.  viii). 

On  account  of  a  confusion 
between  these  white  flags  and 
those  of  France  (or  of  our  own 
white  squadron)  ...  'a  largas 


distancias  6  con  vientos  calmo- 
sos' ...  a  royal  decree  was  signed 
at  Aranjuez  on  May  28th,  1785, 
replacing  all  these  flags  by  those 
of  yellow  and  red.  These  are  too 
well  known  to  need  exact  des- 
cription here,  except  for  the  com- 
ment that  the  replacement  of  the 
two  red  stripes  by  broad  borders 
of  red,  at  top  and  bottom,  made 
the  merchant  flag  in  1928  simi- 
lar to  the  naval  ensign  (less  the 
crowned  oval  shield  of  Castile 
impaling  Leon). 

The  lion  of  Leon  sometimes 
appears  as  violet  (morado)  and  is 
already  so  represented  in  an  ear- 
ly fifteenth-century  Toison  d'Or 
Roll  and  Armorial  Equestre,* 
the  modern  commentator  of  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  sympathize  with  those  .  .  .  'herald- 
istes  qui  voient  dans  le  pourpre  un  melange 
descouleurs  habituellement  employees.'  Some- 
times the  lion  appears  as  black;  more  usually 

*   For  this  detail   the  author  is  particularly  indebted  to 


Mr.  H.J.  Pitt  of  Trowbridge. 


puhli: 


No.    VI.— A    CONTEMPORARY    RIGGING-DRAFT    OF    SPANISH    TWO-DECKER,   1730,    IN   THE   MUSEO  NAVAL 
AT   MADRID   :    NOTE   THAT   THE    ENSIGN,   JACK    AND    BROAD-PENDANT  OF  COMMAND  ARE  ALL  SIMILAR 
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1523  was  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
violet  band  in  the  Republican  Tricolour. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  the  writer  has 
been  assured,  from  an  official  source  in  Ma- 
drid, that  this  purple  flag  of  evolt  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  red. 

A  shield  of 'France  Modern,' bordered  with 
red  (for  Anjou),  appears  in  1700.  This  distin- 
guishes the  Bourbon  line — that  'Spanish  Suc- 
cession' which  led  to  Marlborough's  victories. 
The  shield,  often  in  oval  form,  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  quarterly  arms  of  Cas- 
tile-Leon (No.  vii).  It  remained  there  until 
1 93 1 .  Subsequently  a  Spanish  shield,  murally 
crowned  and  associated  with  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yel- 
low band  of  the  Republican  Tricolour.  In 
this  form  the  Tricolour  is  the  ensign  as  em- 
ployed by  Spanish  war-vessels.  Without  the 
arms  the  Tricolour  is  the  national  merchant 
flag.  Prior  to  April  1931  the  merchant  ensign 
was  yellow  with  two  bands  of  red — one  along 
the  upper,  the  other  along  the  lower  edge. 
The  width  of  each  red  band  was  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  the  total  hoist,  the  yellow  portion 
occupying  one  half — as  in  the  naval  ensign  of 
1 785.  Since  the  existence  of  this  merchant  en- 
sign did  not 
exceed  three 


No.  VII.— THE   VIOLET   FLAG   OF  THE  CARTHAGENA  SQUADRON  :  ARMS  OF  CASTILE, 
LEON   AND  ANJOU  :  A  CONTEMPORARY   DRAFT   OF    1732    (MUSEO   NAVAL,    MADRID) 


it  is  red,  the  Spanish  royal  colour.  A  royal 
standard,  as  used  at  sea  late  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  red ;  in  the  mid-Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury these  standards  are  represented  as  crim- 
son, becoming  purplish  towards  the  century's 
end.  Subsequently  they  were  frankly  violet. 
The  royal  'crimson'  of  Castile  (and  later  of 
all  Spain)  was  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the 
curtains  and  dais  of  thrones,  the  chairs  of 
what  corresponded  in  the  Madrid  Senate  to 
'lords  temporal'  *  and  such  like  official  pur- 
poses. On  observing  this  latter  detail,  shortly 
before  the  Great  War,  the  present  writer 
noticed,  however,  that  the  royal  standard 
was  still  violet.  No  reason  is  known  for  the 
presence  there  of  this  colour,  nor  for  its  use  in 
the  Carthagena  flags  of  1 732. f  Those  students 
may  be  correct,  therefore,  who  suspect  a 
'melange, 'or  confusion,  between  the  tinctures 
violet  and  red. 

None  the  less,  the  historical  authenticity  of 
violet,  as  a  Spanish  colour,  has  at  times  been 
matter  for  discussion.  J  It  was  thought,  at  one 
period,  to  have  been  derived  from  a  sixteenth- 
century  'Castilian  pennon,'  and  the  flag  of 
revolt  raised  by  the  townsfolk  of  Castile  in 

*  Those  of  'lords  spiritual'  being  blue. 

t  Compare  substitution,  a  century  or  so  back,  of  a  kind  of 

sanguine  for  gules  in  British  royal  standards. 

X  E.g.,  Duro,  Disquisiciones  Nauticas. 


years, it  is  pro- 
bably little 
known  except 
to  profess- 
ional seamen 
who  possess 
a  special 
knowledge. 
The  arms 
of  Spain  are 
now  quarter- 
ly of  Castile, 
Leon,  Aragon 
and  Navarre, 
plus  Grana- 
da's pome- 
granate 'ente 
en  point.' 
Earlier  terri- 
torial claims 
are  thus  dis- 
r  eg  ard  ed. 


N0.VIII.— CONTEMPORARY  DRAWING  OF  AN  EIGHT!] 
CENTURY  MODEL  WITH  FLAGS  (MUSEO  NAVAL,  Mj 
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ENGLISH  FURNITURE   MAKING  IN 
THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

EXAMPLES   IN   MR.    ARMAND   GOBIET'S    COLLECTION 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


ONE  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  high 
standard  of  execution  of  eighteenth- 
century  furniture  was  the  sub-division 
of  labour  amongst  the  workmen,  all  of  whom 
were    specialists    in    their    own    particular 
branch.  In  some  instances  the  same  article 
required   the   collaboration   of  as   many   as 
three  or  four  different  craftsmen. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  were  two 
main  divisions  in  the  craft  of  furniture  ma- 
king, viz.  the  cabinet-maker  and  the  chair- 
maker.    The    former    made    furniture    with 
drawers  and  cupboards,  (cabinets,  chests-of- 
drawers,   book-cases,   etc.)    and  also   tables. 
The  chair-maker  made  chairs,  couches,  set- 
tees and  stools. 
Another  work-  ______ 

man,  who  be- 
longed to  a  dis- 
tinct category,  was 
the  carver  whose 
work  was  also  sub- 
divided. There 
was  the  carver 
who  worked  for 
the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  chair- 
maker,  and  the 
carver  who  spec- 
ialized in  carving 
picture  and  look- 
ing-glass frames, 
who  was  employed 
solely  by  thejoincr 
and  who  orna- 
mented house  fit- 
tings, as  panel- 
ling, chimney- 
pieces,  and  stair- 
cases. There  was 


also  the  carver  who  worked  exclusively  for 
the  coach-builder  and  the  sedan-chair-maker ; 
and  there  was  the  shipwright  who  employed 
a  particular  type  of  carver. 

In  addition  to  these  craftsmen  there  was 
the  turner  who,  besides  specializing  in  the 
production  of  cheap  chairs  ('The  white 
Wooden,  Wicker,  and  ordinary  matted  sort, 
commonly  called  Kitchen  chairs'),  executed 
turning  both  for  the  cabinet-maker  and  the 
chair-maker.  Other  specialist  workmen  be- 
longing to  the  craft  of  furniture  making  were 
the  japanner,  the  gilder,  and  the  upholsterer. 
The  last  named  upholstered  the  chair  and 
couch  frames  for  the  chair-maker,  but  if  he 


No.  I.— A    HOOPED-BACKED  CHAIR  VENEERED    WITH   ELM 
AND    WITH    LEGS    OE    WALNUT    :    DATING     EK<  >\I    (       IT.In 


No.  II       ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OE    HOOPED-BACKED   CHAIR 
VENEERED  WITH    STRAIGHT  GRAINED  WALNUT   :   C.   1730 
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No.    III.— A    THREE-CHAIR-BACKED    MAHOGANY    SETTEE    :    EXAMPLE    FROM    BRAMSHILL    PARK,    HAMPSHIRE    :    DATING    FROM    C.    1755 


was  master-owner  of  a  retail  business,  he  might 
himself  employ  journeymen  chairmakers. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  the  tendency  was  for  master  crafts- 
men, who  were  carrying  on  retail  trade,  to  em- 
ploy all  types  of  workmen  in  their  businesses 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  and  supply 
every  variety  of  furniture.  A  master  crafts- 
man and  retailer  like  Thomas  Chippendale 
employed  cabinet-makers,  chair-makers,  car- 
vers, gilders,  and  upholsterers.  In  this  system 
of  skilled  labour,  each  branch  worked  in  its 
own  compartment  without  overlapping.  But 
this  applied  only  to  the  City  of  London  and 
its  liberties.  Generally,  no  such  system  existed 
in  country  districts,  but  in  the  large  provin- 
cial towns,  such  as  Exeter,  Chester  and  Nor- 
wich, there  was  a  division  of  labour  between 
the  crafts  of  the  joiner,  turner  and  carver. 

Outside  of  London,  furniture  was  made, 
not  by  the  cabinet-maker,  but  by  the  joiner. 
Cabinet-making,  as  a  separate  craft,  origin- 
ated in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  London, 
prior  to  this  time,  most  of  the  furniture  was 


made  by  the  joiner.  The  advent  of  the 
cabinet-maker  was  due  to  the  refinement  in 
the  quality  of  workmanship  in  the  furniture 
of  Charles  IPs  reign.  In  the  provincial  towns 
it  was  not  until  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  that  the  cabinet-maker  superseded 
the  joiner.  What  took  place  in  London  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  was  repeated  a  hun- 
dred years  later  in  the  provinces.  In  the 
country  districts  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  country  carpenter  was  jack-of-all-trades, 
a  joiner,  a  cabinet-maker,  a  carver,  a  turner, 
and  a  wheelwright.  It  is  owing  to  this  varia- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  that  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish furniture  possesses  varying  degrees  of 
quality  of  execution.  There  is  the  London 
piece  of  the  highest  quality  made  by  the 
cabinet-maker;  the  soundly-constructed  pro- 
vincial piece  made  by  the  joiner,  which  lacks 
the  refinements  of  execution  and  grace  of  de- 
sign of  the  cabinet-maker's  craft;  and  lastly 
there  is  the  country-made  piece  of  coarse  and 
sometimes   crude   workmanship,    of  a   style 
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No.  V.— EAGLE'S  HEAD  ON  TERMINATION  OF  ARM 
DETAIL    OF     BRAMSHILL    PARK   SETTEE,  No.    Ill 
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that,  relative  to  London,  was  out  of  date  by  several  decades. 
Besides  these  three  main  categories  there  is  also  the  London-made 

piece  of  poor  and  cheap  quality.  In  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century  such  furniture  was  still  the  product  of  the  joiner,  who,  at 

the  advent  of  the  cabinet-maker,  confined  himself  to  making  cheap 

functional  furniture  for  the  lower  classes.  The  London  cabinet- 
maker also  made  furniture  of  varying  degrees  of  quality  in  order 

adequately  to  supply  the  demands  not  only  of  the  rich  but  of  the 

less  well-to-do. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  London  and  provincial  furniture-makers 

shows  why  the  London-made  piece  of  furniture  was,  up  to  1775,  of 

superior  craftsmanship  compared  with  the  provincial  example. 

After  this  date  the  cabinet-maker  became  established  in  all  large 

provincial  towns.  The  foremost  example  of  a  provincial  firm  of 

cabinet-makers  was  that  of  Gillow  of  Lancaster,  founded  by  Robert 

Gillow,  a  joiner,  who  settled  in  Lancaster  in  1695.  During  the  last 

quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  this  firm  had  many  customers 

amongst  the  gentry  and  nobility  in  the  north  of  England .  1 1  had  also  a 

London  branch,  and  therefore  was  not  entirely  a  provincial  firm. 
The  furniture  illustrated — most  of  which  is  in  the  collection  of 

Mr.  Armand  Gobiet — is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  various 

crafts  of  the  furniture-maker.  The  two  hooped-back  chairs  (Nos.  i 

and  ii)  are  a  type  of  which  quite  a  number  of  examples — both  arm 

and  single — are  extant.  The  very  close  similarity  in  design  between 

all  these  chairs  (compare  the  two  examples  illustrated)  suggests 

that  they  all  came  from  the  ware- 
house of  one  chairmaker.  Undoubt- 
edly they  were  originally  made  as 
dining-chairs,  and  if  the  maker  had 
produced  about  twenty-five  sets  this 
would  account  for  the  small  number 
of  arm  and  single  chairs  that  have 
survived  until  our  own  time. 

One  typical  feature  of  all  these 
chairs  is  that  the  carved  decoration 
of  the  backs — the  sprigs  of  acanthus 
and  rosettes — is  glued  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  veneer.  The  channelled 
motif  on  the  edges  of  the  vase-shaped 
splat  is  grooved  out  of  the  thickness 
of  the  veneer.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
chairs  of  this  pattern  are  found  which 
are  not  veneered  with  walnut.  The 
better  quality  examples  have  a  fine 
mottled  veneer  on  the  backs  and  seat 
rails  and  the  chairs  of  a  slightly 
cheaper  grade  have  straight-grained 
veneer  similar  to  the  example  illus- 
trated (No.  ii).  The  chair  (No.  i), 
which  is  one  of  a  pair,  is  exceptional, 
as  the  back  and  seat  rails  are  over-laid 

-TWO-CHAIR-BACKED  MAHOGANY  SETTEE  FROM    SHIRE  END,  PERTHSHIRE      C.   1755 
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with  a  finely  marked  elm  veneer;  the  legs  however  are 
of  walnut.  A  rare  characteristic  in  English  chair  design, 
and  one  which  is  possessed  by  all  these  particular  chairs, 
is  that  the  front  seat  rail  is  slightly  convex  and  the  two 
side  rails  concave.  The  edge  of  the  seat  rail  is  invariably 
shaped  in  a  way  similar  to  the  two  illustrated  examples. 
A  distinctive  feature  of  the  design  of  these  chairs  is  the 
'bended  back,'  the  back  being  of  a  curved  section  to 
fit  and  support  the  back  of  the  occupant.  Other  out- 
standing qualities  are  the  excellent  proportions  and  the 
unity  of  design,  the  graceful  curves  of  the  back  being  in 
complete  unison  with  the  cabriole  legs  and  the  shaping 
of  the  underside  of  the  seat  rail.  The  designer,  whoever 
lie  may  have  been,  certainly  possessed  an  exceptional 
sense  of  form  even  for  those  days  when  design  was  con- 
trolled by  the  current  traditional  style.  It  is  possible 
that  information  regarding  their  origin,  and  further  ex- 
amples may  come  to  light. 

The  two  settees  (Nos.  iii  and  iv)  are  another  interesting 
example  of  identity  of  design.  Both  these  settees  once 
belonged  to  separate  suites  of  furniture.  The  three-chair- 
backed  examples  came  originally  from  Bramshill  Park, 
Hampshire.  Two  arm-chairs,  six  single  chairs  en  suite  are 
still  extant.  The  two-chair-backed  settees  together  with 
three  single  chairs  came  from  Shire  End,  Perthshire,  and 
represent  undoubtedly  the  residue  of  a  far  larger  set. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  these 
two  suites  of  furniture  that  both  were  made  by 
the  same  chair-maker.  The  high  grade  of  ex- 
ecution of  the  carving,  and  the  graceful  con- 
tour of  the  backs  unquestionably  signify  the 
skilled  craftsmanship  of  the  London  chair- 
maker;  one  of  high  standing  in  the  trade  with 
many  customers  both  in  town  and  country. 
The  slight  variation  between  these  two  suites 
of  furniture  exists  only  in  the  carving.  The 
stops  of  the  fluting  to  the  uprights  of  the  back 
are  lower  in  the  Bramshill  suite.  There  are  four 
diamonds  decorating  the  panels  to  the  legs  in 
the  Bramshill  suite  and  three  only  in  the 
Perthshire  suite.  Although  the  fret  piercings 
which  decorate  the  stretchers  are  of  the  same 
design,  they  differ  in  their  disposition.  These 
slight  variations  may  be  due  to  the  suites  be- 
ing made  at  different  times  and  carved  per- 
haps by  different  workmen.  They  are  charac- 
teristic of  hand  labour,  the  very  nature  of 
which  is  far  removed  from  mechanical  ac- 
curacy in  machine  production.  Another  radi- 
cal difference  in  design  between  the  two 
suites  is  that  the  Bramshill  settee  has  the  ter- 


No.  VI.-   MAHOGANY-FRAMED  ARM-CHAIR  WITH  AN  UPHOLSTERED 
BACK    AND    CURVED    ARM    SUPPORTS    :    BETWEEN    1740    AND    1770 


No.  VII.— A  WALNUT-WOOD  CARD-TABLE,  THE  LEGS  OF    WHICH  ARE  ORXA  ! 
WITH    A    MOTIF    OF    CAR    LEAVES    AND    ACORNS    :     DATING    FROM    Clh 
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No.    IX       \   MAHOGANY   PEMBROKE   TABLE   Willi    LEGS  AND    FRIEZE    DECORATED 
Willi     FLUTING    AM)    A    DRAWER     IX     1111      IKIE/E:    DAl'IXi,     FROM    CIKCA     1780 
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mination  of  the  arms  decorated  with  eagles' 
heads  (see  No.  v),  and  not  rosettes  as  in  the 
Perthshire  settee.  Also  the  Bramshill  suite 
has  open  brackets  to  the  legs. 

The   mahogany-framed   arm-chair    (No. 
vi)  with  upholstered  back  and  curved  arm 
supports  is  of  a  type  that  was  extensively 
made  by  chair-makers  and  upholsterers  be- 
tween the  years  1740  and  1770.  Next  to  the 
winged  arm-chair  it  was  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  of  this  period.  The  example  illus- 
trated with  its  moulded  legs  and  arm  sup- 
ports is  of  excellent  proportions,  a  feature 
not  invariably  present  in  chairs  of  this  design. 
The  remaining  illustrated  pieces,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Armand  Gobiet,  belong, 
with  the  exception  of  the  looking-glass,  to 
the  province  of  the  cabinet-maker.  The  wal- 
nut card-table  with  square  corners  to  the 
folding  top  (No.  vii)  is  of  the  type  that  came 
into  fashion  after  thecard-table  with  rounded 
corners  went  out.  This  change  from  round 
to  square  corners  was  due  to  the  alteration 
in  design  of  the  bases  of  candle-sticks  in  the 

reign  of  George  II.  The  card-table  under  review  is  unusual  as  regards  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn 
motif  which  decorates  the  knees  of  the  cabriole  legs.  A  number  of  chairs  and  several  tables, 

contemporaneous  with  this 
card-table,  have  legs  decorated 
with  this  motif  (see  note). 

The  mahogany  pedestal 
desk  (No.  viii)  has  drawers  on 
both  sides.  The  simplicity  of 
t lie  functional  design,  with  its 
drawers  of  varying  depth,  is 
relieved  by  the  decorative 
arched  treatment  to  the  knee- 
hole  and  the  drawer  handles. 
The  drawer  fronts  are  ven- 
eered with  a  straight-grained 
mahogany,  the  grain  running 
horizontal  as  if  the  fronts  were 
of  a  solid  construction.  The 
drawer  linings  are  made  from 
oak  of  high  quality;  a  typical 
feature  of  eighteenth-century 
mahogany  furniture  when  of 
the  first  grade.  The  mahogany 
Pembroke  table  (No.  ix)  with 
legs  and  frieze  decorated  with 
fluting  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
that  appears  to    have    been 

VHOGAXY  PEDESTAL  WRITING-TABLE  WITH  DRAWERS   ON    BOTH   THE   SIDES  :   CIRCA    1750 


*k 
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designed  for  a  special  purpose  which  to-day 
is  difficult  to  surmise.  This  difficulty  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two  tables 
both  identically  of  the  same  design.  The 
drawer  in  each  table  is  fitted  with  a  writing 
slide  which  encloses  a  well  with  compartments. 
The  platform,  supported  by  the  legs,  slides 
in  and  out,  which  suggests  that  these  tables 
were  used  either  for  writing  or  for  reading. 
The  Pembroke-backgammon-draughts 
table  (No.  x)  has  the  particular  merit  of  be- 
ing veneered  with  an  exotic  wood  of  a  rich 


No.    X.— A    PEMBROKE-BACKGAMMON-DRAUGHTS    TABLE,    VEN- 
I   I   II!)  WITH  A  1  INELY  FIGURED  BURR  WOOD  :  OF  DATE  C.    1780 


figuring  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour  streaked 
with  gold.  The  exact  species  of  the  wood  is 
difficult  to  determine;  it  is  probably  of  West 
Indian  origin.  The  design  of  this  table  has 
been  carefully  planned.  The  top  slides  in  a 
groove  and  when  reversed  displays  the 
chequered  board.  For  backgammon  the  top 
is  removed  and  placed  on  a  shelf  beneath 
the  frieze.  The  entire  surface  of  the  table, 
including  the  tapered  legs,  is  veneered.  The 
mahogany  cellarette  of  octagonal  form  (No. 


\',,    XI.  -SHOWING  DETAIL  OF    THE  SLIDING  TOP  OF  PEMBROKE- 
BACKGAMMON-DRAUGhTS  TABLE,  CIRCA   1780:  ILLUSTRATED  No.  X 


xii)  is  a  type  of  which  many  thousands  were 


No    XII -SHOWING  A  MAHOGANY  BRASS-BOUND   CELLARETTE 
OF    OCTAGONAL    FORM,    UPON    A    SI  AND    :    DATE    CIRCA    1780 
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RED  AND  GOLD  LACQUER  CABINET.  DECORATED  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  SUBJECTS 
IN  LOW  RELIEF  :  THE  GILT  PIXE  WOOD  STAND  IS  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  DANIEL  MAROT 
AND  THE  CRESTING  SHOWS  STRONG  FOREIGN  INFLUENCE  :  THE  BRASS  LOCK-PLATE 
IS  TYPICAL  OF  THE  BEST  CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  METAL-WORK  :  CIRCA  1695 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION   OF  MR.  C.  J.  WYTHES 
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ment  must  possess  a  structure.  The  mahog- 
any dumb-waiter  of  the  Regency  period  (No. 
xiv)  is  a  very  unusual  specimen  owing  to  the 
method  by  which  the  two  upper  trays  are 
supported.  Furniture  in  which  metalwork 
plays  a  constructive  part  is  seldom  of  satis- 
factory design,  but  this  dumb-waiter  is  an 
exception  as  the  scroll  supports  of  lacquered 
brass  make  a  pleasing  silhouette.  This  piece 
is  an  example  of  the  cabinet-maker's  employ- 
ment of  the  turner,  as  each  of  the  three  trays 
is  turned  from  one  plank  of  mahogany. 

*  P.  257.  A  General  Description  of  all  Trades,  London,  1747, 
gives  the  following  information  concerning  the  chair-maker's 
craft  in  the  middle  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Chairs 
in  this  period  were  generally  sold  at  the  shops  of  the  cabinet- 
makers 'for  all  the  better  Kinds.'  Some  chair-makers,  who 
were  also  shop-keepers,  were  very  considerable  retailers,  em- 
ploying from  £300  to  £500  capital,  and  for  an  apprentice 
requiring  a  premium  of  £10.  The  work  of  chair-making  was 
'pretty  smart,'  and  the  hours  of  the  workmen  were  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night.  The  wages  of  a  journey- 
man chair-maker  were  12s.  a  week.  Chairs  covered  'with 
stuffs,  silks,  etc'  were  made  and  sold  by  the  upholsterers. 


No.   XIII.-  A    LOOKING-G!  VSS    l\     \   (  VRVED    \\i  1  '.II  I    FRAME 

OF  KOKIU)   I>l  sl(,\  :    IKuM    mi     MID-EIGHTEENTH  CENTURA 


made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Sometimes  they  were  designed  of 
hexagonal  form,  whilst  others  of  a  smaller 
size  were  square.  The  reason  for  this  octag- 
onal design  was  that  a  larger  area  could  be 
given  to  the  capacity  of  the  cellarette  without 
the  form  appearing  clumsy. 

The  looking-glass  (No.  xiii)  with  its  carved 
and  gilt  frame  of  rocaille  ornament  is  a  grace- 
ful example  of  the  carver's  and  gilder's  crafts. 
The  designers  of  mirror-frames  in  this  style 
were  very  competent  ornamentalists.  Their 
success  lay  in  producing  a  design  composed 
entirely  of  ornament  without  neglecting  a 
sense  of  unity,  and  the  principle  that  orna- 


••  ^1 


No.    XIV.— A    REGENCY    THREE-TIERED   DUMB-WAITER    OF  AN 
UNUSUAL    DESIGN    :    TRAY-SUPPORTS   OF    LACQUERED    BRASS 
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THE  JOHN  SELL  COTMAN 
WATER-  COLOURS  AT  CROWN  POINT 

MR.  RUSSELL  J.  COLMAN'S  COLLECTION 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


TO  study  the  Norwich  School  of  Paint- 
ing at  all  adequately,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  Norwich.  The  universal  craze 
for  decentralization  has  not  greatly  affected 
it.  Quite  apart  from  the  familiar  works  ex- 
hibited in  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
many  of  which  have  been  given  by  the  two 
generations  of  collectors  bearing  the  name  of 
Colman,  the  focus  of  greatest  concentration 
surely  must  be  the  private  collection  at  Crown 
Point,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman. 
Here  are  gathered  together  something  like 
four  hundred  water-colours,  drawings  and 
paintings  by  John  Sell  Cotman,  a  consider- 


able number  of  important  works  by  Crome 
and  several  by  the  lesser  lights  of  the  school. 
For  the  moment  our  object  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  and  important  work 
in  the  matter  of  revivification  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Cotman  water-colours  at  Crown 
Point  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kennedy  North. 
No  small  courage  on  Mr.  Colman's  part 
was  needed  to  authorize  such  an  adventure, 
since  so  delicate  a  problem  as  the  'cure'  of 
water-colours  'gone  sick'  had  been  hitherto 
unfaced.  A  recent  examination  of  the  col- 
lection at  Crown  Point  has  assured  us  that 
the  problem  has  been  triumphantly  solved. 


DURHAM    CASTLE   :   WATER-COLOUR   BY   JOHN   SELL  COTMAN  :   COLLECTION    OF    MR.    RUSSELL  J.   COLMAN  AT  CROWN    POINT,   NORWICH 
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In  1934  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  few  of  the 
water-colours  at  Crown 
Point  had  developed 
rather  alarming  symp- 
toms. Mould  growths 
pointed  to  a  gradual  but 
inevitable  disintegration, 
with  the  result  that  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  all  the 
drawings  in  the  collection 
was  deemed  advisable. 
The  diagnosis  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy North  revealed  the 
fact  that  all  were  affected 
in  some  measure,  either 
from  fungus,  iron  mould 
or  from  miasma. 

Mr.  North's  invaluable 
work  in  the  salvage  of 
such  precious  works  as 
the  Bridgewater  House 
Titians,  the  Mantegnas  at 
Hampton  Court,  of  Ma- 
net's Bar  at  the  Folies  Ber- 
geres  and  Renoir's  Le  Loge 
was  well  known,  but  all 
these  are  works  either  in 
oil  or  in  tempera.  Though 
confronted  with  an  en- 
tirely new  situation,  Mr. 
North  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  results 
should  be  a  warning  and 
a  lesson  to  water-colour  painters  and  to  col- 
lectors alike.  To  quote  one  paragraph  from 
Mr.  North's  report: 

'Research  proved  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  state  of  the  drawings  was  the 
mounting  of  them  with  glue,  pastes  and  other 
substances  which  form  ideal  culture  grounds 
for  infectious  and  noxious  growths.' 

The  first  essential  was  to  provide  a  mount- 
ing board  which  should  be  absolutely  sterile, 
free  from  all  animal  substance  and  com- 
pounded of  the  most  stable  and  lasting  ma- 
terial. This  had  to  be  invented  for  the  oc- 
casion as  well  as  a  method  of  affixing  the 
drawings  to  the  boards  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  poisonous  adhesive.  These  mat- 
ters accomplished  successfully,  the  drawings 


THE  MARL   PIT      BY  JOHN   SELL  COTMAN  :    IN    1)11     COLLE<   I  I1  >N    "I     MR.    RUSSELL  J.  COLM  \N 


were  carefully  detached  from  their  original 
mounting  boards  and  every  trace  of  foreign 
matter  removed  from  their  backs.  In  eight 
instances  it  was  discovered  that  Cotman  had 
pasted  down  his  finished  water-colours  over 
other  water-colours  and  drawings  by  himself. 
These  were  also  recovered  and  are  now  added 
to  the  collection.  One  magnificent  water-col- 
our torn  into  two  pieces  has  been  repaired 
so  successfully  as  virtually  to  defy  detection. 
The  drawings  were  then  attached  to  the 
new  sterilized  boards  without  the  use  of  any 
organic  substance  or  adhesive  liable  to  fer- 
mentation. In  place  of  using  any  germicide 
or  chemical  preparation  and  thus  risking 
'delayed  action,'  Mr.  North  eliminated  the 
germs  by  expelling  them  and  excluding  them 
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altogether.  In  one  or  two  cases  only  was  it 
found  necessary  to  use  a  paste  and  after  pro- 
longed research  a  perfectly  sterile  adhesive 
was  produced  by  Dr.  Corran  in  the  labora- 
tories of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman  Limited, 
of  Norwich. 

Naturally,  work  of  such  delicacy  has  to 
be  undertaken  under  controlled  conditions 
throughout.  Atmospheric  humidity  and  tem- 
perature must  be  taken  into  account,  draw- 
ings, mounting  material  and  adhesive  must 
be  rendered  sterile  and  the  drawings  them- 
selves safeguarded  from  further  attack.  When 
all  this  was  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
Cotman  drawings,  the  glass  was  specially  se- 
lected and  tested  for  its  clearness,  its  freedom 
from  blemish  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  its  durability.  Finally,  they  were  placed 
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in  frames  of  teak,  a  wood  known  to  have  in- 
sect, damp  and  fire  resisting  properties. 

One  remarkable  discovery  made  during 
the  process  of  removing  the  grime  and  fun- 
goid deposits  was  that  revivification  of  the 
original  colour  was  possible.  This  was  actu- 
ally achieved  in  some  instances,  one  out- 
standing example  being  the  reinforcement  of 
a  drawing  in  lead  pencil  by  Crome.  An  in- 
spection of  the  series  of  drawings  at  Crown 
Point  demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfac- 
tion that  with  their  renewed  constitution  and 
restored  to  their  pristine  lustre  and  power, 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  face  the  next 
hundred  years  in  complete  immunity  from 
all  causes  of  natural  decay.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  success  of  the  work  will  lead  to  a 
general  overhauling  or  at  least  examination 
of  other  important  collections. 

John  Sell  Cotman  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  water-colour 
painters  and  with  Crome  is  the 
pride  of  the  Norwich  School,  be- 
loved of  all  who  understand  the 
technique  of  this  difficult  art. 
Spontaneity  is  of  the  very  life  of 
water-colour  painting,  and  this 
can  never  be  achieved  until  com- 
plete mastery  over  this  intract- 
able medium  is  attained.  The  late 
Mr.  Roger  Fry,  a  bemused  critic, 
and  purblind  misleader,  inno- 
cent of  the  very  meaning  of  art, 
declared  in  a  published  lecture 
that  he  thought  'Cotman's  a  very 
overrated  reputation'  and  that 
he  was  'the  slave  of  his  tech- 
nique.' We  may  let  this  opinion 
be  mercifully  buried  with  its 
author.  Mr.  North's  work  has 
placed  a  heavy  tombstone  upon 
it.  Cotman's  work  is  alive  to-day, 
and  is  now  to  be  seen  as  near  as 
possible  as  it  left  his  hands. 

In  assembling  and  preserving 
the  notable  collection  at  Crown 
Point,  Mr.  Russell  Colman,  a 
busy  and  energetic  man  of  affairs 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  has  had  the 
invaluable   assistance  and  sym- 
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AN    OLD   COTTAGE  :    BY   JOHN    SELL   COTMAN    :    IN     I  111     COLLE(   IK 

pathetic  support  of  Mrs.  Russell  Colman, 
herself  an  enthusiastic  collector.  So  eagerly 
sought  and  cherished  are  the  water-colours 
of  John  Sell  Cotman 
by  the  real  connoisseur 
that  few  of  them  are  in 
circulation,  and  when 
acquired  are  seldom 
parted  with.  There  is 
something"  inviting, 
warm  and  endearing 
to  the  Englishman 
about  these  sensitive, 
manly  and  straightfor- 
ward pictures  of  his 
homeland.  We  may  be 
blamed  for  allowing 
something  like  emo- 
tionalism to  get  be- 
neath our  skins,  but 
decorative  charm,  ac- 
complishment, perfect 
taste  and  orderly 
design  are  qualities 
that  we  consider  wor- 
thy of  appreciation, 
let   the   scoffers   say 


what  they  may.  Four 
main  collections  of 
Cotman  drawings 
exist:  the  one  at  Crown 
Point,  just  discussed, 
the  British  Museum 
series  and  the  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Sidney  D. 
Kitson  and  Sir  Hick- 
man Bacon,  Bart.  A 
definitive  Life  of  John 
Sell  Cotman,  by  Mr. 
Sidney  D.  Kitson,  is 
to  be  published  early 
in  the  Spring.  The  il- 
lustrations here  given 
are  from  photographs 
taken  since  the  'cure,' 
and  though  seen  in 
black  and  white,  should 
demonstrate  some- 
thing of  their  restored 
brilliance.  The  first 
three  are  pure  water- 
colours,  the  fourth  a  drawing  in  lamp  black, 
with  which  Cotman  apparently  mixed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  lithographic  or  printer's  ink. 


OF  MR.  RUSSELL  I  COLMAN 


THE  EDGE  OE  THE  BKOAD  :  MONOCHROME  BY  COTMAN  :  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  RUSSELL  J.  COLMAN 
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THE    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE 
'GOTHICK'    NOVELS 

By  MONTAGUE  SUMMERS 


IN  their  travels  through  Italy  and  Greece,  their  grands  tours, 
theVergilian  and  Horatian  dilettanti  of  the  earlier  eigh- 
teenth century  had  been  so  bit  with  the  love  of  antiquity, 
so  enraptured  with  the  survivals  of  Athens  and  Rome,  that 
upon  their  return  to  England  they  proceeded  to  adorn  their 
parks  and  fair  demesnes  with  reproductions  of  the  moulder- 
ing architecture  beneath  whose  shadow  they  had  pondered  in 
sweet  pensive  mood  the  glory  of  the  past.  Miniature  Pan- 
theons, copies  of  the  columns  of  Paestum,  models  of  Vesta's 
temple  at  Tivoli,  sprang  up  on  English  lawns  or  peered  amid 
English  glades  in  the  most  incongruous  surroundings.  A  con- 
vention of  'ruins'  began  to  prevail.  The  'ruin'  became  the 
sign  manual  of  an  exquisite's  taste.  Not  only  was  it  some- 
thing to  be  vastly  admired  in  itself,  but  it  served  another 
purpose.  It  ministered  to  milord's  vanity  and  prestige,  for 
even  more  publicly  than  his  cabinet  of  coins  with  the  right 
'price-enhancing'  verdigris,  his  shelves  of  Etruscan  pottery, 
it  proclaimed  that  he  had  visited  far  foreign  lands,  that  his 
scholarship  and  judgement  were  first-hand  accomplishments, 
no  mere  pedantry  of  a  cabined  islander. 

No  garden,  no  grounds  without  a  ruin!  Thus  the  purse- 


No.    I —THE  FRONTISPIECE   TO  ANCIENT   RECORDS  ;  OR   THE   ABBEY  OF  ST.  OSWYTHE 
AN    ULTRA-GOTHIC    ROMANCE    BY   T.    J.    HORSLEY  CURTIES    :    THE    FIRST    EDITION,    1801 
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No.  II.— FRONTISPIECE  TO  THE  MYSTERIOUS  WARN- 
ING,   BY    MRS.    PARSONS   :    FISHER'S  EDITION,    1824 


proud  cit,  old  Sterling  in  The 
Clandestine  Marriage  ( 1 766) 
exhibits  his  ruins  to  Lord 
Ogleby  with  much  parade. 
'Ruins,  Mr.  Sterling?'  cries  his 
astonished  guest.  'Ay,  ruins, 
my  lord !  and  they  are  reck- 
oned very  fine  ones  too.  You 
would  think  them  ready  to 
tumble  on  your  head.  It  has 
just  cost  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins 
in  thorough  repair.'  Places  of 
public  resort,  such  as  Vaux- 
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No.  III.— THE  FRONTISITLC  I.    Ill  THE   ORIGINAL   EDITION,   1796.  OF  THE  MYSTERIOl  S   11    IRNING,    I 
GERMAN  TALE,  BY   MRS.    PARSONS,   AUTHOR    o|      \ol.l   \l   \l<\     I   Mil      \\1>   (Mill  K    1TBI  [CATIONS 


hall  Gardens,  provided  their  patrons  with  a 
prospect  of  ruins,  for  here  a  large  painting 
representing  ruins  and  running  water,  which 
terminated  one  of  the  walks,  was  one  of  the 
favourite  illusions,  whilst  the  eye  was  also 
agreeably  deceived  by  the  'simulated  Ruins  of 
Palmyra'  which  closed  the  vista  at  the  end  of 
the  South  Walk.  This  ingenious  canvas  was 
either  the  work  of  Hogarth's  friend,  Hayman, 
or  from  the  skilful  brush  of  George  Lambert, 
the  scene-painter  of  Covent  Garden. 

When  those  whose  leisure  or  whose  pockets 
would  not  allow  them  to  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  lieu  began  to  'explore'  (as  the 
modish  phrase  went)  their  own  country,  it 
soon  came  to  be  realized  that  England  also 
had  her  native  ruins,  and  that  these  were 
often  to  be  found  amid  landscapes  of  the  most 
romantic  loveliness.  Tintern,  Llanthony, 
Fountains,  Netley,  Rievaulx,  Whitby,  and 
many  another  fallen  fane  could  conjure  up 
the  past  even  more  effectively  than  the  Pagan 
antiquities  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Those  vener- 
able monuments  of  the  piety  of  a  bygone  age, 
'pleasing  yet  mournful  to  the  soul'  as  Ossian 
says,  were  dight  with  a  certain  awe  and 
ancient  reverence;  they  could  inspire  mys- 
tery and  a  delicious  melancholy.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Bishop  Richard  Hurd  had 


precisely  stated  that 
heroic  and  Gothic 
manners  were  infinite- 
ly to  be  preferred  to 
the  felicity  of  Homer's 
age,  and  the  grounds 
of  this  preference  were 
'the  improved  gallan- 
try of  the  feudal  times, 
and  the  superior  solem- 
nity of  their  superstitions. ' 
Ingenious  minds  pre- 
sently bethought  them 
how  a  cloister,  a  refec- 
torium,  a  vestiary, 
might  be  adapted  to 
domestic  conveni- 
ence. Middleton  went 
so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend 'an  elegant  frag- 
ment of  an  Abbey  for 
use  as  a  cowshed,' 
whilst  at  Strawberry  Hill  Walpole  was  plan- 
ning 'lean  windows  fattened  with  rich  saints  in 


No.  IV.     AN   ILLUSTRATION  TO  THE    TALE  OE  FRANKENSTEIN 
BY   MARY   WOLLSTONECRAFT  SHELLEY    :    BENTLEY'S  NOVELS 
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painted  glass,'  and  he  had  indeed  so  completely 
equipped  one  of  his  rooms  with  a  gradined  altar,  an 
iron  grille,  statues  in  niches,  floriated  relicaumbries, 
benitiers,  sedilia,  faldstools,  all  designed  to  a  neo-Gothic 
pattern  by  his  friend  the  Italianate  John  Chute,  that 
the  French  Ambassador  who  visited  Strawberry,  think- 
ing he  was  truly  in  a  pious  oratory,  fell  to  his  devotions 
with  great  fervour  and  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  and 
tart  in  his  comments  when  he  rose  from  his  knees  to  find 
how  he  had  been  deceived  by  an  artistic  counterfeit. 

Romantic  architecture  and  romantic  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  neither  of  them  perhaps  (as  understood  in  the 
eighteenth  century)  bearing  any  strict  relation  to  the 
reality  of  their  originals,  exercised  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  Gothic  Novel.  Walpole  himself  called 
Strawberry  Hill  'the  scene  that  inspired  the  author 
of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,''  and  broadly  speaking  Straw- 
berry is  Otranto,  although  in  building  his  feudal  castle 
Walpole  has  made  additions  from  Cambridge  colleges ; 
a  gallery,  for  example,  is  taken  from  Peterhouse  or 
Corpus  Christi,  whilst  the  main  court  of  Trinity  be- 
comes the  courtyard  of  Otranto. 

The  influence  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto  upon  Gothic 
fiction,  if  not  immediate,  was  very  marked,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  quote  literally  scores  of  titles  be- 
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No.  VI.— FRONTISPIECE  TO  VOLUME  II  OF  L'INFERNAL 
DON  QUICHOTTE  :  FRENCH  TRANSLATION,  PARIS,  1801 


No.  V.— FRONTISPIECE  TO  LE  TOMBEAU,  VOLUME   I 
PARIS,  1835  :  PRETENDED  WORK  BY  MRS.  RADCLIFFE 


tween  1780  and  1830  which  blazon  'Castle'  or  'Tower' 
or  'Abbey'  or  'Priory.'  St.  Ruthin's  Abbey;  St.  Bernard's 
Priory;  The  Castle  of  Montalabretti;  Powis  Castle;  The 
Horrors  of  Oakendale  Abbey;  The  Ruins  of  Avondale  Priory ; 
The  Haunted  Castle;  The  Haunted  Priory;  The  Haunted 
Tower;  St.  Botolph 's  Priory — their  names  are  legion. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Montrose,  or  the  Gothic  Ruin, 
for  example,  was  rewarded  for  his  adroit  choice  of  a 
title  by  very  considerable  success.  The  ivied  ruins  of 
Minster  Lovel  Priory,  which  lie  some  three  miles  from 
Witney,  gave  Clara  Reeve  the  scene  for  her  Old  English 
Baron;  a  Gothic  Story  (originally  called  The  Champion  of 
Virtue).  This  proved  immensely  popular,  and  was  re- 
printed again  and  again.  A  ruined  abbey  plays  a  great 
part  in  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who 
also  in  The  Italian  very  effectively  used  the  sombre 
ruins  of  Paluzzi.  We  are  not  surprised  to  know  that 
among  the  painters  most  admired  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
were  Salvatore  Rosa  and  Claude  Lorrain.  For  the  most 
part,  indeed,  the  beautiful  and  sublime  landscapes  with 
which  her  romances  abound  are  their  canvases  trans- 
ferred in  vivid  phrase  to  her  pages.  Her  last  work,  the 
posthumous  Gaston  de  Blondeville  was  directly  inspired 
by  a  visit  to  Kenilworth  Castle.  An  earlier  novel,  A 
Sicilian  Romance,  is  ushered  in  by  a  most  romantic  de- 
scription of  the  'magnificent  remains'  of  the  Castle  of 
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No.  VII.— ILLUSTRATION  TO  LE  MOINl       PARIS.  1797 
A    FRENCH    VERSION   OF   THE   MONK,    BY   M.  LEWIS 


Mazzini,  whilst  the  tale  is  learned  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  library  of  a  neighbouring  cloister. 

This  introduces  another  device  which  was  a  prime 
favourite  with  the  Gothic  novelists — the  mouldering 
manuscript.  It  will  be  readily  remembered  how  agree- 
ably Jane  Austen  banters  this  convention  in  Morthanger 
Abbey,  when  Catherine  discovers  the  mysterious  papers 
which  prove  to  be  an  old  washing  bill! 

T.J.  Horsley  Curties,  one  of  the  ultra-Gothic  school, 
combined  both  ruins  and  manuscript  in  his  best  known 
work,  Ancient  Records;  or,  The  Abbey  oj  St.  Oswythe.  Among 
the  most  exciting  moments  in  this  romance  is  that  when 
the  noble  Constantine  has  been  surprised  by  his  de- 
moniac brother,  Gondemar,  whose  grim-visaged  at- 
tendant aims  a  deadly  shaft  at  the  hero's  heart.  Just 
as  the  horrid  deed  is  a-doing  the  Lady  Rosaline  in 
flowing  robes  of  white,  with  distracted  countenance 
and  dishevelled  hair  appears  in  the  portal ! 

The  period  of  Ancient  Records  is  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
but  the  Gothic  novelist  disdained  to  be  tied  by  pedan- 
tic fetters.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  The  Castle 
of  Otranto,    pub- 
lished  under    an 
elaborate  pseudo- 
nym,  Walpole 
spoke   of  being 
'faithful  to  the 


manners  of  the  times,'  and  proceeded  to  allow  himself  a 
pretty  wide  scope,  a  century  and  a  half.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  second  edition,  he  boldly  claimed  to  have  'created 
a  new  species  of  romance.'  It  is  often  forgotten  that  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  was  by  no  means  a  pioneer  on  the  Gothic 
path.  Smollett  in  his  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  more  than 
a  decade  before  has  some  very  Gothic  episodes.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Fathom  at  the  lonely  house,  the  rendezvous 
ofbanditti, whilst  on  his  way  toChalons-sur-Marne  might 
have  been  penned  by  Monk  Lewis  himself.  Very  macabre 
too  is  the  situation  when  Renaldo  at  midnight  visits  Moni- 
mia's  tomb,  and  in  his  agony  descries  a  white-robed 
phantom  beneath  whose  tenuous  veil  he  recognizes  Moni- 
mia  herself,  no  apparition  but  a  living  woman. 

A  fine  full-flavoured  pseudo-historical  romance,  Long- 
sword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  Thomas  Leland,  the  Irish  an- 
tiquary, appeared  two  years  previously  to  Otranto.  I  shall 
always  remember  how  my  old  friend  Sir  Edmund  Gosse 
enjoyed  the  frontispiece  to  Longsivord  when  I  showed  it 
to  him.  It  is  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  Francis  Hayman, 
Samuel  Wale,  who  was  Professor  of  Perspective  and  Li- 
brarian to  the  Royal  Academy.  Here  is  the  genuine 
Gothic  touch.  A  religious  'of  the  Cistertian  order'  suc- 
cours a  wounded  knight.  In  the  background  we  note 
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No     VIII—  A   FRONTISPIECE  TO   /./■     <  II  II I    II     If  ALBERT 
OC  LE  SQIELETTE  AMBULANT,  2  VOLS.  1799  :  VERY  RARE 
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'a  residence  of  devotion  and  charity  ...  a 
large  and  venerable  pile.'  The  details  may  be 
inexact,  but  the  tout  ensemble  is  superb.  What 
matter  for  the  anachronisms  in  The  Recess,  a 
romance  by  Sophia  Lee,  headmistress  of  a 
fashionable  school  at  Bath?  The  heroines  are 
twin  sisters,  the  offspring  of  a  secret  marriage 
between  Mary,  Queen  o'  Scots,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Matilda  is  the  unacknowledged 
wife  of  Leicester;  Ellinor  goes  mad  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  her  adored  Essex.  Queen  Elizabeth 
presents  the  'coarse  virulence  that  marks  her 
manners,'  and  is  in  fact  very  true  to  life,  whilst 
the  engravings  (in  Fisher's  edition)  by  William 
Hopwood  the  younger  are  wholly  delightful. 
Hopwood  also  illustrated  the  1824  reprint  of 
Mrs.  Parsons'  The  Mysterious  Warning,  one  of 


(    Grmn/on  .'./</*• 


No.  IX.— FRONTISPIECE  TO  VOLUME  I  OF  LONGSWORD,  EARL  OF 
SALISBURY,   AN   HISTORICAL   ROMANCE :  PUBLISHED    IN    1762 


No.  X.— ILLUSTRATION  TO  ROOK  WOOD,    BY  WILLIAM    HARRISON 
AINSWORTH  :   EDITION,  BENTLEY'S  STANDARD  NOVELS  SERIES 


the  'horrid  novels'  Isabella  Thorpe  so  warmly 
recommended  to  Catherine  Moreland,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  his  treatment  of  the 
same  episode  with  that  of  J.  H.  Stevenson, 
who  furnished  the  frontispiece  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  romance  thirty  years  earlier. 

The  frontispiece  to  Sarah  Lansdell's  Man- 
jredi,  Baron  St.  Osmond,  Minerva  Press,  1796, 
is  particularly  charming.  Elinor  and  Cathe- 
rine perceive  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a 
broken  arch  the  beautiful  Adelaide,  who  of- 
fers them  refreshments  in  an  apartment  fur- 
nished with  great  elegance,  where  '  satin 
sofas  served  for  seats.'  The  period  is  that  of  the 
Crusades  in  the  eleventh  century. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  as  a  fine  exemplar 
of  the  Gothic  novel — for  Gothic  it  unques- 
tionably is  in  spirit,  in  atmosphere,  in  every 
detail — Mrs.  Shelley's  famous  Frankenstein. 
The  chapter  (the  first  to  be  written,  although 
now  actually  number  five  in  the  sequence  of 
the  tale)  which  describes  how  on  a  dreary 
night  of  November  the  modern  Prometheus 
accomplishes  his  horrid  task,  and  creates  a 
fearful  being,  is  written  with  a  power  and  a 
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No.  XI.— ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WATERCOLOUR  DRAWINGS  IN  MR.  SUMMERS'  COPY 
OF    THE    ITALIAN,    OR    THE     CONFESSIONAL    OF     THE    BLACK    PENITENTS,     1797 


force  only  equalled  but  not  excelled  by  such  masters  of 
the  macabre  as  Poe  and  Baudelaire  themselves. 

In  the  direct  line  of  the  Gothic  Novel,  and  closely 
modelled  upon  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  must  be  reckoned  Harri- 
son Ainsworth's  Rookwood,  1834,  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  (1836)  contained  twelve  plates  by  Cruikshank. 
These  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  Ainsworth,  who 
when  his  romance  was  reissued  in  1857  asked  Sir  John 
Gilbert  for  new  illustrations.  The  fifth  edition  of Rookwood, 
forming  Number  60  of  Bentley's  Standard  Novels,  has 
two  engravings  after  James  Cawse,  and  it  should  not  be 


forgotten  that  Ainsworth  himself 
sat  for  the  figure  of  Luke  Rook- 
wood. 

The  Gothic  romance  in  its  com- 
pletest  decadence  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  some  sort 
the  progenitor  of  the  'bloods'  and 
'shockers,'  embellished  with  fear- 
some woodcuts.  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  whose  property  most  of 
the  'Penny  Dreadfuls'  were,  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  his  authors  and 


No.    XII.— 'THE    MIDNIGHT   ABDUCTION'    :    AN    ILLUSTRATION    TO    LIMBIRDS    1831 
-EDITION  OF  THE  ITALIAN,  OR  THE  CONFESSIONAL  OF   THE   BLACK   PENITENTS 
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No     XIII.      ILLUSTRATION    TO    III)     RECESS;    OR   A 
TALE    OF    OTHER    TIMES,     BY     SOPHIA     LEE,     1824 


artists  all  the  while,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  addressed  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  George  Augustus 
Sala,  bidding  him  put  more  vigour 
into  his  drawings  on  wood.  'The 
eyes,'  he  wrote,  'must  be  larger; 
and  there  must  be  more  blood — - 
much  more  blood!' 
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IN  spite  of  its  admitted  beauty,  the  Scot- 
tish pistol  is  oftener  treated  as  of  antiquar- 
ian than  of  artistic  interest.  Its  origins  and 
development  are  minutely  examined,  but  its 
decoration  is  generally  briefly  dismissed  as 
'Celtic'  And  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  high  prices  brought  by  good  pieces  in  the 
saleroom  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  due  to 
their  aesthetic  appeal. 

The  first  illustration  shows  four  of  the  five 
chief  types  of  Scottish  pistol.  The  earliest  of 
them,  with  'fish-tail'-butt,  of  wood  and  silver 
or  brass,  belongs,  as  a  type,  to  the  Sixteenth 
or  early  Seventeenth  Century;  the  second, 
with  heart-shaped  butt,  is  of  iron,  occasion- 
ally with  brass  barrel,  its  period  mid-Seven- 
teenth to  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 


No.  I,     SHOWING   FOUR  OI    THE   FIVE  TYPES  OF  SCOTTISH    PISTOL   :  THE    FISHTAIL-BUTT,  HEART- 
BUTT,   SCROLL-BUTr  AND    LOBE-BUTT    PISTOLS    (THE     ROYAL    SCOTTISH    MUSEUM,    EDINBURGH) 


the  third,  with  'scrolP-butt,  of  iron,  dates 
from  the  late  Seventeenth  to  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century;  and  the  fourth,  with  'lobe'- 
butt,  also  of  iron,  from  the  vicinity  of  1640- 
50  until  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  only  type  not  represented,  with  lemon- 
shaped  butt,  was  made  by  the  makers  of  the 
fish-tail  pistols;  it  is  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
graceful  proportions  and  outline. 

The  pistol  with  fish-tail-butt  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  true  'Highlander,'  which  has 
raised  the  Scottish  pistol  to  its  present  hon- 
oured place.  There  is  about  the  example 
of  this  type,  which  I  have  illustrated,  such  a 
cosmopolitan  air,  from  the  engraved  enrich- 
ments to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
square-jawed  cock,  that  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  the  part 
played  by  Scottish  adventurers  in 
Continental  wars  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  its  'Scot- 
tish' provenance.  But  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  native  product,  there 
are  numbers  of  fish-tail  pistols 
unquestionably  of  Scottish  make. 
No.  ii  illustrates  one  of  them :  a 
brass  piece,  much  less  elegant 
than  the  silver-mounted  pistol. 
The  snaphaunce  lock  has,  out- 
wardly at  least,  still  a  Contin- 
ental air,  but  this  pistol  has  not 
the  sophistication  of  the  other, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  de- 
coration. Here  also  there  is  a  ros- 
ette on  the  heel  of  the  butt,  but 
instead  of  a  scrolling  acanthus 
there  is  a  Celtic  vine  motive.  A 
trace  of  feeling  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  Celtic  may  be 
found  in  the  diagonal  tooling  on 
other  parts  of  the  stock. 

The  pistols  with  heart-shaped 
butts  were  made  in  various  places 
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No.  II.— A  SCOTTISH  PISTOL  WITH  FISH-TAIL-BUTT  OF  BRASS  WITH  A  ROSETI"E  ON  THE  HEEL    :    EARLY    XVIITH  CENTURY  :  THE 
COLVILLE  COLLECTION    (BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH   NATIONAL    NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    MUSEUM,    EDINBURGH     CASTLE) 


along  the  east  coast.  In  decoration  they  show 
certain  points  of  relationship  with  the  fish-tail 
pistols.  Rosettes,  for  instance,  are  common: 
they  can  be  seen  on  the  butt-lobes  and  on  the 
circular  plate  of  the  belt-hook  of  the  pair  illus- 
trated. (It  is  a  curious  point  that  the  nine- 
teenth-century imitators  engraved  thistles  on 
their  pistols  to  make  them  redolent  of  Scotland, 
whereas  the  thistle  is  rarely  found  on  early 
Scottish  pistols,  although  the  rosette  iscommon 


from  the  Seventeenth  Century  on)  (No.  iii). 
Scroll-butt  pistols,  no  matter  where  they 
were  made,  rigidly  conform  to  a  particular 
style  of  decoration.  Inlaid  silver  loops  occupy 
the  back  of  the  butt,  the  sides  of  which  bear 
oval  silver  plaques;  loopwork  inlay  also  de- 
corates the  fore-end  of  the  stock,  and  the  back 
of  the  barrel  is  covered  with  sprightly  en- 
graved scrolls.  Chevrons  are  engraved  on  the 
muzzle,  which  is  flared  as  subtly  as  a  fine 


No.    III. -A  PAIR    OF    SCOTTISH    PISTOLS    WITH     HEART-BUTTS    DECORATED    WITH   ROSETTES   :    OF    IRON     INLAID   WITH    SILVER 
BY   ALEXANDER   SHINES    OF    OLD    MELDRUM,    DATED    1700    (BY    PERMISSION    OF    THE    ROYAL    SCOTTISH   MUSEUM,  EDINBURGH) 
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No.    IV.— A    PAIR    OF    SCROLL-BUTT   PISTOLS   MADE    OF    IRON,    INLAID     AND    MOUNTED      IN    GOLD 
BY  JOHN  CAMPBELL  OF  DOUNE  :  C.   1775-85  (SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MUSEUM) 


cabriole  leg  is  curved.  In  minor  details  of  de- 
coration more  latitude  is  shown  and  great 
differences  in  execution  mark  the  various 
makers.  This  was  the  pistol  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Doune  smiths.  Among 
the  greatest  artists  of  them 
all  was  one  of  the  Thomas 
Caddells.*  His  delicate,  free 
scrolling  is  almost  unrivalled 
and  his  pistols  are  invari- 
ably of  perfect  proportion. 
A  series  of  pieces  signed  T. 
CADDELL,  some  of  them 
very  lovely,  are  in  the  Col- 
ville  Collection  in  Edinburgh 
Castle.  John  Campbell  per- 
haps hardly  shows  an  equal 
subtlety  of  touch  in  his  inlay 
work,  but  he  produced  some 
magnificent  pistols,  notably 
the  pair  of  gold-inlaid  ones 
in  the  Colville  Collection, 
here  illustrated.  They  are  as 
handsome  as  anything  which 
ever  came  out  of  Brescia.  And 
yet  silver  is  a  happier  foil  for 
blued  iron. No  weapons  could 


be  more  pleasing  than  the  tiny 
pistols  by  John  Christie  of  Doune, 
now  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Mu- 
seum, of  which  their  former  own- 
er, Sir  Noel  Paton,  said:  T  have 
nowhere  seen  pistols  more — or, 
indeed,  so — beautiful  as  these.' 
Alexander  Campbell  was  one  of 
the  ablest  artists  of  the  late  period 
(Nos.  iv  and  v). 

The  decoration  on  Scottish  pis- 
tols, and  on  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury scroll-butt  pistols  in  partic- 
ular, is  frequently  described  as 
'Celtic,'  but  as  to  how  far  and  in 
what  way  it  is  Celtic  is  a  question 
which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  exhaustively  explored.  A  re- 
cent article  in  The  Connoisseur 
on  the  pistols  of  Macdonell  of 
Glengarry  brought  me,  from  Dr. 
J.  R.  Mayer  of  New  York,  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the  decoration  of 
an  eighteenth-century  Scottish  pistol  in  his 
possession.  It  is  a  very  direct  treatment  of 
the  subject,  although  it  limits  itself  to  a  par- 


*  Probably  he  of  the  third  genera- 
tion :  there  were  four  generations. 


No.    V.— SCROLL-BUTT    PISTOLS    MADE    OF    IRON    INLAID   WITH    SILVER  :  BY    JOHN    CHRISTIE 
DOUNE  :  SECOND  HALF  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY   (THE   ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM,  EDINBURl 
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No.    VII.— SHOWING    A  SCOTTISH    PISTOL   OF    THE    SCROLL-BUTT  VARIETY  :  MADE    OF    IRON,   AND   RICHLY  CHASED   :  FROM  THE 
COLVILLE  COLLECTION    (BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  NAVAL  AND   MILITARY  MUSEUM  AT  EDINBURGH  CASTLE) 


VNEL  OF 
'CASTLE 
CAST) 


ticular  pistol  which  is,  in  certain  features,  un- 
usual. Two  motives  of  decoration  common  to 
the  type — a  scroll-butt — are  figured  and  de- 
scribed :  the  foliate  engravings  on  the  barrel 
and  a  running  scroll  from  the  stock.  They  are 
aptly  compared  with  an  illumination  from  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the  scroll  panel  of 
the  Bewcastle  cross  (No.  vi).  A  fair  re- 
flection of  the  Lindisfarne  kind  of  motive 
is  engraved  on  the  butt  of  the  pistol  in 
illustration  No.  vii,  and  the  vine  scroll 
is  represented  on  the  undersides  of  the 
gold-mounted  Campbell  pistols.  Another 
striking  parallel  might  be  drawn  between 
a  panel  on  the  Bewcastle  cross  and  the 
beautiful  base-plate  of  the  belt-hook  of 
scroll-butt  pistols  (Nos.  viii  and  ix). 

But  Dr.  Mayer  speaks  of  the  'revival' 
of  Celtic  art  'by  Scottish  gunsmiths  of  the 
eighteenth  century.'  Had  Celtic  art  really 
been  dead  in  Scotland  for  some  hundreds 
of  years,  it  would  be  not  a  little  surprising 
that  a  body  of  craftsmen  should  deliber- 
ately have  adopted  the  motives  of  a  dead 
art  from  examples  on  monuments  and 
jewellery,  and  made  a  success  of  it.  I  feel 
the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
'revival'  was  not  a  revival  at  all.  The 
Celtic  instinct  was,  in  the  Highlands  and 
their  borderlands,  never  dead.  I  am  told 
on  good  authority  that  it  is  not  dead  even 
yet,  and  that  children  in  certain  districts 
— not,  although  it  may  be  mere  coinci- 
dence, far  from  Doune — are  still  to  be 
found  who  have  a  strong  inborn  feeling 
for  Celtic  decoration.  No  doubt  this  feel- 


ing was  much  stronger  two  centuries  ago. 
Even  the  earliest  indisputably  Scottish  brass 
pistols  have  certain  rude  decorations,  such  as 
chevrons  and  circles,  which  may  be  called 
Celtic,  and  very  early  the  pistols  begin  to  ex- 
hibit that  instinct  for  filling  a  given  space  with 
appropriate  decoration  which  is  so  typical  of 
the  Celtic  artist.  It  is  this  last  feature  which 
seems  to  me  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  de- 
liberate revival :  when  English  gunsmiths  at- 
tempted to  copy  the  motives  of  the  'High- 
land' smiths  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  the  results  were  as  uncouth  as 
early  European  attempts  to 
copy  Chinese  decorative  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  or 
no  survival  of  Celtic  traditions 
among  the  Highland  crafts- 
men; they  were  content  to 
decorate  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner, but  their  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  motives  was  su- 
perficial. True  Celtic  decor- 
ation has  a  mathematical 
basis ;  the  decorative  motives 
on  the  pistols  have  none. 
Even  the  beautifully  carved 
dirk-handles  contemporary 
with  them  are  not  decorated 
with  'knot-work,'  as  it  is  usu- 
ally described,  but  with  mere 
plaited  patterns  like  basket- 
work — a  very  different  thing. 
The  'knot-work'  on  the  pis- 
tols is  not  even  plaited;  it 


No.  VIIL— SHOWING  DETAIL 
OF  DECORATION  UPON  THE 
BEWCASTLE       CROSS      (CAST) 
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is  crude  looping,  although 
nicely  executed.  The  geomet- 
rical formulae  which  underlie 
the  ancient  designs  and  make 
them  so  completely  satisfying 
had  no  part  in  the  decoration  of 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  weapons. 

The  pistols  with  lobe-butts 
are  often  distinguished  as 
'Lowland'  when  compared 
with  the  scroll-butt  'High- 
land' pistol,  but  the  words 
'Highland'  and  'Lowland'  are 
ambiguous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  pistols  most  popu- 
lar in  the  western  Highlands 
were  of  scroll-butt  form,  yet 
one  of  their  chief  centres  of 
manufacture,  Doune,  is  not 
in  the  Highlands  proper.  The 
lobe-butt  pistols,  however,are 
distinct  in  their  style  of  decor- 
ation, which  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
same  appeal  to  Highland  customers.  On  the 
lobe-butts,  the  so-called  Celtic  engraving  is 
replaced  by  longitudinal  bands  alternately  of 
chevrons  and  waved  lines.  No  doubt  because 
it  was  more  easily  executed,  this  was  the  style 
of  decoration  most  frequently  applied  to  the 
degenerate  early  nineteenth- 
century  imitations  of  scroll- 
butt  pistols.  An  example  is 
provided  by  the  butts  of  the 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry  pis- 
tols, which  illustrate  how 
completely  misplaced  and 
alien  in  feeling  was  the  decor- 
ation of  even  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury costume  pistols  (No.  x). 
The  eighteenth-century  pis- 
tols  with  lobe-butts  are,  how- 
ever, every  bit  as  graceful 
in  outline  as  the  scroll-butt 
'Highlanders,'  and  the  bar- 
rels and  belt-hooks  of  the  two 
forms  are  generally  indistin- 
guishable. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Committee  of  the 


No.     IX.— DETAIL    OF    SCROLL-BUTT    PISTOL    MADE    OF    IRON    INLAID    WITH    SILVER    :    SHOW! 
CELTIC    ORNAMENTATION   ON   STOCK    AND    BUTT    (THE     ROYAL  SCOTTISH   MUSEUM,    EDINBUR( 


Scottish  National  Naval  and  Military  Museum, 
Edinburgh  Castle,  for  permission  to  reproduce 
illustrations  Nos.  ii,  iv  and  vii;  the  remainder 
are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  except  No.  x, 
which  is  included  by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Erskine 
Cuninghame  of  Culross,  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 


N<>.   X-      I 'I    I  AIL  Ol     PISTOL  OF   MACDONELL  OF  GLENGARRY  :   IRON,  BLUED  AND    ENRICHED  WI1 
SILVER    GILT    :     EARLY    NIM    II  I  Mil     CENTURY     (MRS.    ERSKINE    CUN1NGHAMES    COLLECTIO] 
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ART  FROM  JAPAN  AT  BOSTON 

ARRANGEMENTS  were  begun  two  years  ago 
L\  for  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  from  collec- 
J  J^tions  in  Japan.  The  Exhibition  was  held  in 
September  and  October  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Harvard  Tercentenary 
Celebration.  George  H.  Edgell,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum, and  Kojiro  Tomita,  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Asiatic  Art,  went  to  Japan  for  the  purpose,  where 
the  project  was  supported  by  a  number  of  Japanese 
officials,  scholars  and  collectors,  nearly  fifty  in  num- 
ber, the  representatives  of  governmental  departments, 
museums,  universities  and  societies,  among  which  the 
Society  for  International  Cultural  Relations  and  the 
America  Japan  Society  played  an  active  part.  By  per- 
mission of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  a  pair  of  paintings  by  Jakuchu  (1713-1800) 
were  sent  from  the  Imperial  Palace  collection,  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  seventh-century  Gigaku  masks  of  a  type 
used  in  Buddhist  ritual  and  later  at  court  functions. 
H.I.H.  Prince  Takamatsu  sent  a  magnificent  pair  of 
six-fold  screens,  painted  with  Autumn  Flowers,  by  the 
seventeenth-century  artist  Sosetsu.  From  the  Imperial 
Household  Museum  came  a  number  of  subjects, 
among  which  a  caricature-scroll  showing  Buddhist 
priests  in  the  guise  of  animals,  attributed  to  Toba  Sojo 
(late  twelfth-century)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  Japanese  paintings. 

From  the  Seventh  Century  to  the  Eighteenth  the 
selection  was  confined  to  the  greater  arts  of  Japan,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  rare  in  the  west,  and  omitted  the 
minor  decorative  objects  which  were  first  known  here. 
Sculptures  in  bronze  and  wood,  Buddhist  painting, 
portraits,  landscapes,  illustrations  of  the  classic  ro- 
mances, and  the  great  screens  which  are  virtually  the 
mural  art  of  Japan,  formed  the  classifications  of  the 
exhibition.  The  earliest  object  shown  was  a  small 
seated  figure  of  Miroku  Bosatsu  Maitreya)  in  bronze, 
indicating  a  highly  evolved  style  derived  from  Chinese 
figures  in  this  medium,  but  of  a  period  so  meagrely 
represented  to-day  that  those  specimens  we  possess 
have  the  additional  value  of  throwing  light  on  their 
antecedents.  This  figure  came  from  the  collection  of 
Kwansetsu  Hashimoto,  who  contributed  two  others  to 
this  group,  eight  in  all,  and  quite  unlike  anything  that 
has  been  seen  here.  Of  the  better  known  wood  sculp- 
tures of  the  Tenth  to  Twelfth  Centuries  the  Museum 
itself  has  fine  examples.  Exceptionally  fine  were  the 
splendid  warrior-like  figures  of  the  guardians  of  the 


four  quarters  of  the  universe  of  which  the  tenth-cen- 
tury Bishamon-ten,  Guardian  of  the  North,  and  the 
more  ornate  figure  of  the  Eastern  King,  Jikoku-ten,  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  are  both  owned  by  Baron  Tak- 
ashi  Masuda,  who  has  been  as  generous  in  his  loans  to 
the  exhibition  as  he  has  been  in  giving  foreign  students 
and  scholars  access  to  his  famous  collection. 

The  scrolls  illustrating  the  romances,  the  Buddhist 
paintings  and  portrait  subjects,  are  all  represented 
from  a  period  beginning  with  the  Twelfth  Century. 
The  Marquess  Yoshichika  Tokugawa  sent  nineteenth- 
century  copies  of  illustrations  for  the  Genji  Monogatari, 


IC  UBKARY 


JAPANESE  PAINTING  OF  FOWLS  AND  HYDRANGEAS,  LENT  By 
H.   M.    THE    EMPEROR    OF    JAPAN    :    BY    JAKUCHU    (1713-1800) 
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after  twelfth-century  originals  at- 
tributed to  Takayoshi,  also  owned 
by  him.  From  the  Imperial  House- 
hold Museum  came  illustrations  to 
the  Sumiyoshi  Monogatari  attributed 
to  Tosa  Nagataka  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  A  scroll  attributed  to  an- 
other Tosa  artist,  Tsunetaka,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  great  Prince 
Shotoku,  patron  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  came  from  the  collection  of 
Insho  Domoto.  Sosatsu's  illustra- 
tions for  the  he  Monogatari,  lent  by 
Baron  Ino  Dan,  are  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  In  these  and  other 
narrative  subjects  there  is  a  living 
impression  of  incident  set  in  a  social 
scene  replete  with  stately  ceremony, 


PAIR    OF    KOREAN*     DOGS     (KOMA-INU)     CARVED     IN     WOOD,    WITH    TRACES   OF    GESSO 
AND    COLOUR    :    LENT   BY   THE    KYOTO   IMPERIAL   UNIVERSITY  :  TWELFTH   CENTURY 


A    JAPANESE    LANDSCAPE    OF    CIRCA     1450,    BY    OGURI    SOTAN 
IN     YAMANAKA'S    EXHIBITION    AT    THE     BOSTON    ART    CLUB 


beauty  of  dress  and  architecture,  charm  of  gesture  and 
unfailing  sensitivity  and  taste. 

The  portraits  seem  more  vivid  in  their  portrayal  of 
individual  personality  than  the  Chinese,  an  effect 
which  is  probably  heightened  by  their  greater  degree 
of  movement.  Even  though  the  figures  are  in  repose, 
there  is  a  ripple  of  draperies,  an  expressive  employ- 
ment of  the  hands,  as  in  the  portrait  of  the  poet  and 
writer  Abutsuni,  attributed  to  the  fourteenth-century 
Goshin,  from  Kinta  Muto's  collection. 

The  great  landscape  painter,  Sesshu,  was  repre- 
sented by  no  less  than  eight  examples.  This  most 
famous  of  the  Ashikaga  artists  went  to  China  in  1465 
and  made  sketches  where  the  Sung  painters  had 
worked.  His  line,  'rough,  hard  and  splintery,'  accord- 
ing to  Fenollosa,  is  the  special  characteristic  of  his 
work,  and  a  single  passage  of  the  brush  defines  form, 
movement  and  surface  with  rare  economy. 


A  FURTHER  SHOWING  OF  JAPANESE  ART 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  opening  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum's  exhibition,  the  inauguration  of  a 
further  presentation  of  Japanese  art  was  held  for  a 
month  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  by  Yamanaka  &  Co. 
Pieces  especially  selected  in  Japan  and  not  seen  pre- 
viously in  America  made  this  second  exhibition  some- 
thing of  a  commentary  on  the  first.  The  same  classi- 
fications were  followed,  with  the  addition  of  a  sump- 
tuous group  of  No-robes,  supplying  a  welcome  note  of 
colour,  and  a  few  Chinese  sculptures  were  shown  for 
comparison.  Undoubtedly  this  collection  served  an 
admirable  purpose  in  further  familiarizing  western 
students  with  these  inadequately  known  phases  of 
Japanese  art,  particularly  in  the  field  of  sculpture. 
The  single,  seventh-century  bronze  of  the  Yamanaka 
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VIEW  OF  THE   QUORN   HUNT   PAINTED   IN    1835   BY  J.   E.   FERNELEY,    CONTAINING    PORTRAITS    OF  THE 
COUNTESS  OF  WILTON  AND    OF    HER    DAUGHTER    :    EXHIBITED    IN    THE  HOWARD    YOUNG    GALLERIES 


built  and  decorated 
with  the  magnificent 
type  of  screen,  in  pairs, 
in  which  the  Museum 
exhibition  was  so  rich. 
On  a  parity  with  these 
were  Motonobu's 
screens  shown  at  the 
Art  Club. 


ADDITIONS 
TO  MUSEUM 
COLLECTIONS 

A  HALF-LENGTH 
Madonna  (here  il- 
lustrated) by  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  St.  Ursula 
Legend,    formerly    in 


exhibition,  a  standing  Kwannon  in  swinging  draper- 
ies modelled  with  austere  simplicity,  gains  consider- 
ably by  its  proximity  to  a  contemporary  group  of  these 
rare  pieces  at  the  Museum,  while,  having  seen  what 
the  latter  has  to  offer  in  the  Fujiwara  sculptures 
(ninth  to  twelfth-century) ,  the  astonishing  wealth  of  the 
Yamanaka  collection  in  these  powerful,  early  works, 
is  more  readily  appreciated.  Among  them  were  a  Heal- 
ing Buddha  (Yakushi  Nyorai) ;  a  Bishamon,  one  of  the 
four  guardian  kings;  a  standing  Sakyamuni  (called 
Honji-Butsu) ;  and  an  unidentified  devotional  figure 
with  a  tall  cap  and  folded  hands  concealed  in  long 
sleeves,  possessing  a  simplicity  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  convention  or  stylization,  but  solely  the 
expression  of  the  native  spirit. 

Among  the  paintings  is  a  remarkable  early  Kama- 
kura  work,  The  Death  of  Gautama,  showing  a  large 
group  of  attendant  disciples,  birds  and  animals  in  a 
realistic  landscape  setting,  the  whole  transporting  one 
far  into  the  vigorous  naturalism  of  the  great  Tosa 
school.  Portraiture,  which  at  this  period  reached  great 
heights  in  Nobuzane  and  his  contemporaries,  was 
represented  by  the  standing  figure  of  Prince  Shotoku 
as  an  acolyte  holding  an  incense  burner,  painted  by 
an  unknown  artist.  Of  the  Ashikaga  works,  Sesson's 
evening  landscape  with  crows  was  very  close  to  his 
master,  Sesshti.  Slightly  earlier  was  the  kakemono 
showing  a  mountain  landscape  by  Oguri  Sotan,  circa 
1450,  a  painter  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Shubun 
at  Shokokuji,  where  a  school  of  painting  had  been 
established  by  Josetsu  perpetuating  the  'India  ink 
painting'  and  the  traditions  of  the  Sung  style. 

In  the  Momoyama  period  (the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth   Centuries)  many  baronial  castles  were 


r»m»- 


UADOXXA   AND   CHILD   ATrRIBUTED  TO   MASTER   OF  THE    ST. 
URSULA    LEGEND  :  FLEMISH,   1470  (WORCESTER    ART   MUSEUM) 
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the  Yandolo  collection,  Rome,  was  acquired  in  the 
past  year  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  Other  ex- 
amples by  the  same  master  of  a  style  popular  in  his 
day  are  found  in  the  Winthrop  collection  in  New 
York  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  latter  a 
gift  from  the  Morgan  collection.  A  contemporary  of 
Memling,  this  painter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his 
pupil,  although  showing  his  influence.  The  Ursula 
Master  draws  much  also  from  Rogier  van  der  Weyden, 
as  is  evident  in  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child 
in  the  painting  illustrated.  The  composition  with  an- 
gels holding  a  crown  over  the  Mother's  head,  though 
used  by  him  on  other  occasions,  was  not  originated  by 
him.  He  was  rarely  an  innovator,  but  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  rendering  detail,  not  only  of  elaborately  pat- 
terned Gothic  velvets,  but  of  all  textures,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  objects  of  daily  use  and  ornament,  so  that 
some  of  his  paintings  are  invaluable  records  of  his 
period.  One  of  the  finest  of  his  works  in  New  York  is 
the  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  belonging  to 
Philip  Lehman  which  is  similar  to  the  panel  of  this 
subject  from  the  Kaufmann  collection.  There  is  also 
a  diptych  that  was  lent  by  August  Berg  to  the  Klein- 
berger  Exhibition  of  1929  and  which  is  important  for 
its  date,  1468,  and  in  showing  this  master,  through  the 
medium  of  a  group  of  donors,  in  the  unusual  aspect  of 
portrait  painter. 

Another  acquisition  by  a  museum,  lately  an- 
nounced, is  the  purchase  of  an  important  El  Greco 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  Horace  Harding  by 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  IN  CHERRY   :   C.1760  (FLORIAN  PAPP) 


the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis.  This  subject,  a 
St.  Paul,  came  from  Valencia,  where  it  was  last  in  the 
collection  of  Don  Federico  Vano.  It  is  catalogued  and 
reproduced  both  by  Cossio  (No.  274)  and  Mayer  (1926 
edition,  No.  196),  and  belongs  to  a  series  of  Apostles  of 
the  artist's  best  period,  1598- 1600. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  better  type  of  Penn- 
sylvania furniture  of  the  local  schools  of  crafts- 
manship is  the  simple  but  well-proportioned  chest  of 
drawers  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  Florian  Papp. 
The  fact  that  it  is  of  cherry  indicates,  although  it  does 
not  necessarily  prove,  an  origin  far  enough  removed 
from  the  coast  to  make  the  transportation  of  mahog- 
any difficult.  Cherry  was  occasionally  used  in  Phila- 
delphia furniture,  although  it  is  the  exception,  but  it 
was  widely  used  in  the  interior  of  the  State  and  prized 
for  its  durability  and  fine  colour. 

An  unusual  feature  is  the  finely  carved  claw  and  ball 
foot,  instead  of  the  bracket  foot  usually  seen  on  the  sim- 
pler chest.  More  often  does  the  claw  and  ball  appear 
where  further  carving  is  used,  as  in  a  shell  on  the 
skirt,  or  on  the  more  elaborately  designed  New  Eng- 
land block-front  and  the  bombe  shaped  chests.  The 
present  example  has  a  reverse  serpentine  front,  gradu- 
ated drawers,  and  the  stiles  are  recessed  for  the  intro- 
duction of  fluted  quarter-columns,  characteristics  that 
lasted  for  very  nearly  fifty  years,  although 
it  is  probable  that  this  particular  piece  was 
made  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 


THE   QUORN  HUNT 
BY  J.   E.   FERNELEY 

NO  painter  of  sporting  subjects  was 
more  familiar  with  an  historic  stretch 
of  hunting  country  than  Ferneley,  who 
knew,  as  a  long  established  resident,  that 
citadel  of  fox  hunting,  Melton  Mowbray. 
One  of  his  chief  patrons  was  Assheton 
Smith  who  was  Master  of  the  Quorn  when 
Ferneley  established  himself  there  in  181 2. 
He  painted  the  Quorn  on  many  occasions, 
sometimes  in  the  large,  official  groups,  in 
which  each  figure  must  be  given  due  prom- 
inence, and  again  in  the  quick  impressions 
of  an  exciting  moment  of  the  chase,  or  in 
such  a  delightful  view  of  the  field  as  that 
of  the  year  1835,  reproduced  here,  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  figures  are 
Lady  Wilton,  in  a  pony  chaise  at  the  left, 
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and  her  daughter,  Lady  Mary  Egerton,  attended  by 
a  groom,  Godwin.  This  painting  has  for  some  years 
been  privately  owned  here,  and  was  seen  recently  at 
the  Howard  Young  Galleries.  Until  coming  to  this 
country  it  had  remained  in  the  Ferneley  family,  the 
last  owner  being  the  granddaughter  of  the  artist,  Mrs. 
Norman  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

According  to  the  account  books  of  Ferneley,  which 
Mrs.  Norman  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Guy  Paget  for 
his  Melton  Mowbray  of  John  Ferneley,  the  artist  executed 
four  commissions  for  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  including  a 
view  of  the  private  races  held  at  his  seat,  Heaton  Park. 
This  was  done  in  the  year  1829,  anc^  included  a  num- 
ber of  portraits.  He  also  painted  individual  portraits 
of  Lord  Wilton,  and  his  son,  as  well  as  a  subject 
showing  two  horses. 

The  colouring  of  the  present  picture  shows  an  effec- 
tive contrast  of  light  and  shadow  which  gives  depth  to 
the  landscape.  The  artist  has 
handled  his  composition  freely, 
leaving  most  of  the  pink  coats 
in  shadow,  as  he  could  not  do 
when  he  painted  the  great  offi- 
cial portraits  such  as  The  Quorn 
at  Quenby  in  1823.  This  more 
personal  style  occurs  again  in 
The  Horse  Fair  of  the  Mar- 
shall Field  collection,  where 
he  shows  a  similar  feeling  for 
chiaroscuro. 


A  BRUGES  TAPESTRY 
SERIES,     DATED     1664 


the  known  Bruges  tapestries;  a  few  others  are  in  exist- 
ence, some  with  the  crowned  B  only,  while  others  are 
attributed  by  documentary  evidence;  but  the  group 
remains  a  small  one. 

Consequently  the  panel  just  secured  by  the  Brussels 
Museum,  and  two  others,  the  subjects  of  which  are  re- 
lated thereto,  all  three  of  which  were  first  recorded  by 
Dr.  Marthe  Crick-Kunziger,  curator  of  the  Museum, 
in  her  article  in  the  bulletin,  belong  to  an  important 
category.  A  pair  of  these  tapestries  have  been  for 
some  time  in  America,  and  the  return  of  one  of  the 
pair  to  a  European  collection  has  aroused  consider- 
able interest  here.  When  the  Museum  made  the  pur- 
chase from  French  &  Co.,  regret  was  expressed  by  the 
museum  staff  that  both  pieces  were  not  being  secured 
for  the  Belgian  collection,  but  in  making  its  selection 
the  Museum  may  have  been  moved  to  its  choice  by 
the  unusual  clarity  with  which  the  date,  1664,  stands 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Musees  d'Art 
et  d'Histoire  of  Brussels(March- 
April  1936)  announces  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  tapestry  dated 
1664  and  bearing  in  the  sel- 
vage the  rare  mark  of  the  Bruges 
guild,  a  crowned  Gothic  letter 
B  and  spindle.  Of  others  so 
marked  the  Saint-Sang  Mu- 
seum at  Bruges  has  a  set  dated 
1637,  showing  the  Removal  of 
the  Relics  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
in  Vienna  are  nine  of  a  series 
of  Months,  purchased  in  1 666 
for  the  Marriage  of  Leopold  I 
and  Theresa  of  Spain.  A  series 
of  seven  panels  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  are  in  the  Krupp  von  Boh- 
len  collection  in  Essen.  These 
sets  are  the  most  important  of 
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out  in  the  cartouche  at  the  top  of  the 
panel  acquired.  In  the  companion 
tapestry,  here  illustrated,  these  fig- 
ures have  so  much  faded  that  a  photo- 
graph scarcely  reveals  their  presence, 
though  an  examination  of  the  tap- 
estry itself  shows  them  quite  clearly. 
Otherwise  this  panel  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  more  pleasing  of  the  two, 
as  having  greater  unity  of  design, 
while  its  beauty  of  colour  is  note- 
worthy. The  range  is  comparatively 
simple,  as  in  all  of  the  series,  and 
is  dominated  by  a  deep  mulberry  red 
and  a  subtle  rose  in  the  costumes,  to 
which  the  pale  icy  blue  of  the  snowy 
landscape  offers  an  effective  foil.  Dr. 
Crick-Kunziger  identifies  the  Brus- 
sels panel,  which  shows  a  harvest  of 
grapes,  as  Autumn;  the  present  panel, 
with  its  winter  scene  and  flaming 
brazier,  as  Winter;  and  the  third,  of 
wider  proportions  but  with  identical 
border,  date  and  guild  mark,  as  Sum- 
mer. The  last  named  either  belongs 
to,  or  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of,  the  dealer  Bernheimer  in  Mu- 
nich. The  figures  are  in  seventeenth- 
century  costumes,  in  contrast  to  the 
Vienna  Months,which  are  inspired  by 
the  cartoons  for  the  sixteenth-century  Months  of  Lucas. 

Although  not  noted  by  Dr.  Crick-Kunziger,  there 
is  a  subject  illustrated  in  Gobel's  Wandteppiche  (No. 
497)  which  may  have  some  connexion  with  this  series. 
It  portrays  a  hunting  scene,  with  figures  in  the  style  of 
the  three  already  identified ;  the  important  point  being 
that  the  border  is  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  others,  and  that  the  cartouche  appears  to  have 
borne  a  date,  but  is  now  in  much  the  same  state  as  the 
tapestry  illustrated.  It  has  no  selvage  and  consequent- 
ly the  guild  mark  is  missing.  It  is  tentatively  attri- 
buted by  the  author  to  the  manufactory  of  Maximilian 
van  der  Gucht  of  Delft.  Ownership  is  credited  to 
Altkunst-Margraf  &  Co. 

For  what  event  were  these  tapestries  so  con  picu- 
ously  dated  ?  The  history  of  Bruges  itself  may  possibly 
supply  a  clue.  After  searching  this  field,  Dr.  Crick- 
Kunziger  quotes  the  following  suggestions :  that  of  t,he 
late  Baron  Albert  van  Zuylen  of  Nyevelt,  who  thought 
they  might  have  been  made  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ostende  on  December  the 
28th,  1664,  an  important  occasion  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city,  and  that  of  M.  Albert  Visart  de  Bo- 
carme,  who  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  the  chief  magistrates'  quarters  in  the  Place 
du  Bourg,  which  were  finished  in  1662,  though  the 


decoration  was  carried  out  several 
years  later.  The  tapestries  are  of  silk 
and  wool  in  a  very  fine  weave  with 
twenty  warp  threads  to  the  inch. 


IMPERIAL  EASTER  EGG 
BY      FABERGE,      1903 


I! 


AN  EASTER  EGG  BY  (  \KI.  FABERGE 
MADE  FOR  THE  BICENTENARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG 


N  the  extensive  exhibition  at  the 
Schaffer  Galleries  of  all  the  phases 
of  the  work  of  Faberge,  court  jewel- 
ler to  Alexander  III  and  Nicholas 
II,  the  most  important  piece  appears 
in  America  for  the  first  time.  This 
is  the  imperial  Easter  egg  executed 
for  the  bi-centennial  of  the  founding 
of  St.  Petersburg  which  was  cele- 
brated in  1903.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
egg  that  it  is  the  chef  d'auvre  of 
Faberge,  blending  the  arts  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  enameller  and  gold- 
smith  into   a   harmonious   whole. 

In  The  Connoisseur  for  May  and 
June,  1934,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bainbridge 
gave  an  account  of  Faberge,  in  which 
this  egg  was  included  with  two  other 
commemorative  pieces,  the  author 
observing  that  perhaps  the  reproduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  imperial  Easter 
eggs  would  help  to  bring  to  light  their  present  where- 
abouts. He  mentions  that  the  interior  of  the  egg  contains 
a  miniature  sculpture  in  gold  after  Falconet's  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Neva.  This  is  seen  in  our 
illustration.  The  following  additional  facts  regarding 
the  collaborating  artists  are  of  interest.  The  minute 
equestrian  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  city  is  the  work 
of  the  court  sculptor,  G.  Malyshew.  It  stands  on  a 
sapphire  pedestal  and  is  raised  to  view  by  a  mechan- 
ism as  the  lid  is  opened.  Four  miniatures,  covered 
with  rock-crystal  instead  of  glass,  adorn  the  sides. 
These  are  the  work  of  Vassily  Zouev,  court  minia- 
turist, and  show  portraits  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Nicholas  II,  while  a  view  of  the  former's  simple  cot- 
tage by  the  river,  on  the  low-lying  ground  upon  which 
the  capital  was  destined  to  arise,  balances  a  painting 
of  the  Winter  Palace  with  the  outline  of  the  Fortress  of 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  distance. 

The  egg  itself,  which  is  of  solid  gold,  was  begun 
several  years  before  the  celebration  of  1903.  Its  ex- 
quisitely wrought  surface  reveals  the  hand  of  Michel 
Perchin,  one  of  the  most  trusted  workmasters  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  Faberge.  The  year  of  the  comple- 
tion of  this  masterwork  was  that  of  the  artist's  death. 
The  beauty  of  surface  is  achieved  by  the  chasing  and 
the  use  of  different  shades   of  gold  with   platinum. 
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FRENCH   MASTER-PAINTERS  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


DURING  October,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
|  Anglo-French  Art  and  Travel  Society,  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  French  masters  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  was  held  at  the  New  Burlington 
Galleries.  Its  imposing  list  of  presidents  and  patrons 
assured  it  of  a  social  success  and  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  works  shown  were  undeniable.  Many  of 
them,  if  not  actual  landmarks  in  the  history  of  French 
'movements'  in  nineteenth-century  painting,  ade- 
quately represented  most  of  those  movements.  It  is 
asserted  by  Mr.  Clive  Bell  in  his  foreword  that  Paris 
is  beginning  to  call  the  Nineteenth  Century  le  grand 
siecle.  For  an  opportunity  to  view  such  an  imposing 
array  of  works  all  who  are  interested  in  painting  are 
duly  grateful. 

The  alertness  of  mind  and  animation  with  which 
the  French  are  so  liberally  endowed,  their  curiosity 
in  life  and  eagerness  to  experiment  upon  themselves, 
their  fondness  for  dilating  to  others  upon  their  physi- 
cal experiences,  all  these  qualities  are  reflected  in 
their  art.  'Show  me  how  you  paint,'  we  might  say, 
'and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  you  are.' 
To  painters  these  qualities  are  specially  stimulating 
and  no  doubt  account  for  the  great  variety  and  num- 
ber of 'movements'  thrown  up  during  the  past  century. 
Rich  in  interest  as  it  is,  the  exhibition  is  not  fully 


COIR^l.  1)1    1  Al  l;i  W.V  :  PAINTED  BY  EDOUAKD  MANET,  1S66  :  PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


representative  of  the  painting  of  its  century.  Its  mani- 
festations have  been  carefully  'edited'  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  Barbizon 
School  is  included.  Yet  less  than  forty  years  ago  this 
was  the  most  highly  valued  school  of  them  all.  No 
work  by  Millet,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  nor  Jacque  is  to  be 
seen.  Nor  is  Daubigny,  the  painter  of  the  beautiful 
Le  Printemps  in  the  Louvre  represented.  Corot,  how- 
ever, appears  in  great  strength  with  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  well-chosen  examples.  These,  perhaps  wisely, 
exclude  his  too  familiar  Ville  D'Avray  phase. 

Ingres  is  here  acclaimed  as  the  corner  stone  of  the 
century.  Our  critics  have  concluded  that  his  two 
portraits  are  'splendid.'  We  disagree  and  hereby 
utter  a  few  heresies.  Clearly  Ingres  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  the  features  in  his  portraits  and  the 
limbs  conform  to  a  set  canon.  No  deviation  from  an 
absolutely  geometrical  planning  has  been  allowed. 
Not  a  single  muscle  is  functioning.  Comparison  with 
the  effigies  in  a  wax-works  show  is  inescapable,  even 
to  the  tinselly  clothing,  and  the  boneless  Cyprians  in 
Le  Bain  Turque  well  merit  Elie  Faure's  comment  that 
'all  that  he  does  is  to  pile  up  meat.'  One  of  these 
goitre-necked  figures  has  its  eyes  on  two  entirely 
different  planes  and  another  is  not  sitting  on  the 
part  she  is  intended  to  be  sitting  on.  All  these  criti- 
cisms are  not  matters  of  opinion,  but 
demonstrable  facts — facts  of  anatomical 
certitude.  To  praise  such  works  is  to 
do  ill-service  to  Ingres  and  to  French 
painting  as  a  whole.  When  Ingres  took 
up  his  pencil  he  was  another  man. 
Neither  is  Delacroix  too  well  served. 
Remembering  the  tremendous  strength 
he  revealed  in  the  exhibition  at  the 
Louvre  in  1930,  his  present  showing  is 
a  little  disappointing. 

In  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
works  are  hung,  shared  among  seven- 
teen painters.  Renoir  is  favoured  with 
seventeen  of  these.  We  pay  homage  to 
such  beautiful  things  as  his  Portrait  of 
Mme  Choquet  (1875),  wife  of  one  of 
Cezanne's  early  champions,  the  Pro- 
vende  des  Poules  and  the  so  purely  naive 
and  natural  Danse  a  la  Campagne.  The 
small  Coup  de  Vent  is  full  of  movement. 
Of  the  eight  canvases  by  Manet,  the 
Course  de  Taureaux  of  1866  bears  wit- 
ness   to    a    profound   sympathy    with 
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Velazquez  and  Goya  and  the  double  portrait  of  M.  et 
Mme.  Auguste  Manet  and  the  still  life  La  Brioche  show  him 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  powers.  Claude 
Monet,  the  father  of  the  Impressionists, 
who  outlived  them  all,  charmed  us  with 
the  loveliness  of  his  colour  in  La  Debacle; 
Matinee  ( 1 880)  and  Le  Bassin  aux  Nym- 
pheas  (1899).  Due  honour  is  paid  to  the 
great  triad  which  heralded  the  painting 
of  theTwentieth  Century,  Cezanne,  Gau- 
guin and  Van  Gogh.  Splendour  glows 
from  the  blue  and  smouldering  orange 
of  Cezanne's  Chateau  JVoir,  and  almost 
as  richly  in  the  portrait  of  M.  Choquet. 
Splendour  again  is  the  keynote  of  Gau- 
guin's themes,  particularly  in  Bonjour! 
M.  Gauguin  and  Arii  Matamoe.  Of  Van 
Gogh's  six  arresting  contributions  the 
Jardin  Public  a  Aries  is  a  landscape 
lashed  in  with  tremendous  strokes,  al- 
most explosive  with  life  and  power. 
Other  impressive  works  are  Courbet's 
large  and  decorative  landscape,  Le  Ruis- 
seau  dans  la  Fork,  a  scene  in  Franche- 
Comte  with  birch  columns  above  a 
sombre  pool,  dense  foliage  of  malachite 
greens  and  rambling  deer;  Daumier's 


Les  Curieux  devant  VEtalage,  Henri  de  Toulouse  Lau- 
trec's  La  Toilette,  oddly  recalling  the  striped  technique 
of  Van  Gogh,  and  finally  the  nine  works  by  that  de- 
voted experimentalist  and  analyst  of  light  and  colour 
Georges  Seurat,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

It  is  curious  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Clive  Bell's  exper- 
ience should  remark  in  his  foreword  that  all  the  great 
painters  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  apart  from  what 
comes  to  the  mind  through  form  and  colour.  The  in- 
ference is  that  those  who  choose  to  indulge  in  dreams  or 
who  regard  subject  matter  of  importance  are  not 
painters.  Presumably  that  is  why  such  a  painter  as 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  who  painted  allegories  or  his- 
tories, to  name  only  one  example,  is  excluded  from  the 
present  exhibition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that  a 
painter's  job  is  to  paint.  It  is  foolish  to  restrict  them  to 
mere  paint.  Quite  a  number  of  painters  do  so  restrict 
themselves,  but  even  that  does  not  prevent  them  from 
telling  the  story  of  how  empty  their  heads  are.  Neither, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  does  a  painter  exercise  his  craft 
qua  painter,  less  well  for  looking  upon  his  subject  mat- 
ter as  something  more  than  still  life.  Critics  may  look 
at  pictures,  but  seldom  if  ever  probe  to  the  sources 
from  which  painters  derive  their  inspiration. 

How  are  judgments  formed?  And  what  is  the  touch- 
stone of  a  professional  critic's  knowledge.  I  fear  the 
answer  will  not  easily  be  forthcoming.  In  spite  of  all  the 
injunctions  of  these  self-appointed  arbiters,  the  painter 
will  go  on  ignoring  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
would  be  no  artist  if  he  did  not  obey  his  own  urgings. 

H.G.F. 


LE   TASSE  EN  PRISOX  :  PAINTED  BY  DELACROIX  :  LENT  BY  MR.  KENNETH    CLARK 
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FROM     GALLERY     AND     MART 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


NEW  ACQUISITIONS   AT 
SOUTH   KENSINGTON 

FEW  more  attractive  subjects  ever  came  out  of  the 
Chelsea  porcelain  factory  than  the  charming 
little  group  of  a  nurse  with  a  child,  just  acquired 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  through  the  gift 
of  Signora  A.  Cardinale-Topham.  Its  period  is  about 
1750-55  when  the  factory  was  producing  its  finest 
work.  Similar  models,  formerly  attributed  to  Bernard 
Palissy,  were  made  in  earthenware,  near  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  these  was  copied  by 
the  Chelsea  modeller,  though  it  is  considered  by  the 
authorities  that  both  the  porcelain  and  the  earthen- 
ware figures  were  derived  from  a  bronze  original.  The 
colour  of  the  Chelsea  figure  is  of  the  greatest  delicacy, 
being  restricted  to  the  lilac  swaddling-bands  of  the  in- 
fant, faint  yellow  flushings  here  and  there,  the  flesh 
tints,  the  black  shoes,  and  the  sprigs  of  flowers.  A  gold 
ornament  decorates  the  front  of  the  base.  Another 
welcome  gift  comes  from  Mr. 
Cecil  F.  Turner,  President  of 
the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  in  happy  memory 
of  his  early  studies  at  the  Mu- 
seum. This  is  a  very  fine  door- 
way of  carved  pinewood,  dat- 
ing about  1 720,  formerly  be- 
longing to  a  house  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  at  one  time  occupied 
by  Frederick  Nassau  de  Zuy- 
lestein,  third  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  and  bears  an  earl's  cor- 
onet and  the  crest  of  Nassau 
de  Zuylestein.  An  example  of 
baroque  art  at  its  most  exuber- 
ant is  a  beadwork  vase  and 
pedestal  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height, 
of  South  German  provenance, 
given  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  N.  Hor- 
lick,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  This  piece 
is  literally  encrusted  with  Vene- 
tian glass  of  brilliant  colours, 
opaque  white,  aventurine,  cal- 
cedonio,  dark  and  light  blues, 
medallions  of  enamels,  shells 
and  mother-of-pearl.  There  is 
also  a  basket  of  beadwork  of 
English  make,  inscribed 'Sarah 


Gurnall,  August  24,  Anno  1659,'  probably  intended  as 
a  baby's  kit  basket,  the  gift  of  Brigadier-General  W. 
E.  Clark  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 
Its  design  is  typical  of  the  period,  pictured  with  a  lady 
playing  a  lute  and  a  cavalier,  and  with  architectural, 
animal  and  flower  motifs.  A  six-fold  Japanese  screen 
was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.DarcyJarvieby  her  nieces 
the  Misses  Bannatyne.  It  dates  from  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  verandah  and 
landscape  scenes  with  figures  of  ladies,  children  and 
sages  in  the  Chinese  manner  enclosed  in  a  surround  of 
silk  brocade.  Agift  from  Lady  Frampton  takes  the  form 
of  a  hanging  bird-cage  of  oak,  ebony  and  ivory  in  the 
baroque  style  seen  in  seventeenth-century  Dutch  pic- 
tures, formerly  a  possession  of  Sir  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema.  These  rich  gifts  were  supplemented  by  a 
group  of  early  English  water-colours,  among  them  a 
splendid  View  of  Dolgelly,  North  Wales,  by  John  Var- 
ley,  and  a  delightful  River  Scene,  by  Peter  de  Wint. 
With  these  came  several  pieces  of  Georgian  silver,  the 
donor  being  Miss  Mary  Paton 
of  Thornton  Hough,  Cheshire. 
The  silver  includes  a  pair  of 
silver  wine  coolers  of  Adam 
design,  made  by  Frederick 
Kandler  of  Jermyn  Street,  in 
1  775—6  for  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  whose  arms  they 
bear,  and  a  pair  of  London 
hall-marked  candlesticks  of 
1759-60  and  1 77 1-2  respec- 
tively, of  unusual  design. 


AN  EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY SPORTING  ARTIST 


A: 


A  CHELSEA  CHINA    NURSE,  CIRCA    1750-55    :    NEWLY 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


N  extremely  interesting 
.series  of  drawings  by 
James  Seymour,  1702-52,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  English  sport- 
ing artists  recently  came  to 
light.  They  were  contained  in 
one  large  book  and  number 
nearly  two  hundred,  mainly 
in  pencil,  with  the  horse  as 
hero  of  the  occasion.  Figures 
play  a  smaller  part;  hounds, 
stags,  hares,  etc.,  come  in  a 
miscellaneous  third.  These  are 
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now  framed  and  are  to  be  placed  on  view  from  Oct. 
30th  to  Nov.  27th  by  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd., 
at  5-7,  King  Street,  St.  James's.  Many  were  famous 
horses  of  their  day,  those  who  have  made  racing  his- 
tory and  have  sired  the  great  horses  of  the  world. 
Among  these  racehorses  of  renown  are  Bay  Wilkinson, 
Lord  Oxford's  famed  white  stallion  known  as  The 
Bloody  Shouldered  Arabian  from  the  bright  red  splash  on 
his  shoulder,  Flying  Childers,  son  of  The  Darley  Arabian, 
Conqueror,  undefeated  son  of  Fox,  Gimcrack,  Old  Part- 
ner, Sophonisba  and  Squirrel,  the  last  three  regarded 
as  the  best  of  their  day — these  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many.  A  whole  group  of  thirty-two  drawings  are  illus- 
trations of  the  Haute  licole  of  horsemanship,  and  should 
not  be  parted.  The  horses  depicted  are  Lippizauers,  so 
called  from  the  stud  at  Lippiza  near  Trieste,  bred 
from  Spanish  stock  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  exer- 
cises shown  are  those  of  the  traditional  horsemanship 
still  in  vogue  at  the  Riding  School  of  the  late  Imperial 
Hoi  burg  Palace  at  Vienna.  A  few  of  the  odd  leaves 
with  sketches  of  hunting  and  other  subjects  are  very 


l'INEWOOD   DOORWAY   OF  ABOUT    1720   :  VICTORIA    AND   ALBERT 
MUSEUM   :  GIVEN    BY  MR.  CECIL  F.  TURNER,  CHAIRMAN,  B.A.D.A. 


amusing.  Several  of  these  have  comments  like  the  one 
reproduced  here  which  is  inscribed  'The  best  manners 
is  to  give  the  least  Trouble  and  not  to  be  too  Cere- 
monious.' The  artist  has  also  given  us  his  own  portrait 
and  two  drawings  of  stag  hunts  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. George  Vertue  has  some  interesting  references 
to  Seymour  in  the  'note-books,'  less  known  than  those 
of  Horace  Walpole.  Hitherto  James  Seymour's  draw- 
ings have  been  extremely  rare. 


HONOUR   TO   PROFESSOR   HENRY   TONKS 

PROFESSOR  TONKS  is  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  English  School  of  Painting.  In  treat- 
ment and  in  sentiment  he  could  be  nothing  else  but 
English.  Beneath  the  skin  of  his  paint  there  is  much 
else  to  be  seen,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  felt.  Since 
his  method  is  firmly  anchored  to  an  unusually  secure 
draughtsmanship,  his  brush  wanders  in  search  of  sub- 
tleties of  tone  and  colour  and  finds  them  without  ever 
losing  its  way.  Thus  he  possesses  a  complete  technical 
equipment,  denied  to  all  but  a  very  few.  His  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Tate  Gallery  will  attract  a  wide  public,  but 
is  of  particular  interest  to  painters,  both  on  account  of 
his  technical  methods  and  his  profundity.  An  early 
practice  in  surgery  (he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  a  professor  of  anatomy)  gave  him  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  exceptional  among  artists  to- 
day, and  as  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  he  became  probably  the  greatest 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  pu- 
pils, Augustus  John,  Sir  William  Orpen,  Randolph 
Schwabe  (the  present  Professor),  Ambrose  McEvoy, 
and  J .  D.  Innes  worked  under  him  with  many  others 
who  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  English  art.  The 
paintings  and  pastels  arranged  so  admirably  by  Sir 
Walter  Russell,  R.A.,  will  be  on  view  until  November 
15th.  Professor  Tonks  is  one  of  two  living  British  artists 
alone  to  be  thus  honoured  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 


BRITISH    DISCOVERIES 
IN  GREECE  AND  CRETE 

THE  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens  has 
commemorated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  in- 
augurating an  exhibition  of  its  discoveries  in  Greece 
and  Crete  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  exhibit  illus- 
trative of  Minoan  culture  with  special  relation  to  the 
discoveries  at  Knossos  has  been  arranged  by  Sir 
Arthur  Evans. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  in  the  Minoan  Room  to 
the  ivory  figure  of  a  boy-god,  together  with  a  gypsum 
throne  and  a  number  of  large  amphorae,  all  of  which 
well  express  the  superb  art  which  existed  in  this  island 
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LA    PIAFFE    :    ONE    OF    THE    STUDIES    1SV    TAMES   SEYMOUR   FOR 
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civilization.  Other  rooms  contain  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  British  School  at  Athens  at  various  sites,  the 
fruits  of  the  Byzantine  Research  and  Publication  Fund 
in  association  with  the  school  and  a  number  of  fine 
Greek  island  embroideries.  The  Exhibition  closes  on 
November  14th. 

A  series  of  lectures  have  been  arranged  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  exhibition  and  should  serve  to  make  it 
doubly  interesting. — P.F. 


AT   THE   NATIONAL   GALLERY 

NEWS  has  come  to  hand  that  three  welcome  add- 
itions have  been  made  to  the  pictures  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  National  Gallery.  One  of  these  is  a 
delightful  little  panel,  measuring  14J  x  13!  inches, 
by  that  rare  and  gentle  lover  of  landscape,  Joachim 
Patinir  (or  Patenier),  who  died  in  his  early  thirties. 
In  a  very  particular  sense  he  was  a  pioneer,  one  of  the 
first  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  Nature's  ever- 
changing  panorama,  to  which  he  was  attracted  for  its 
own  sake.  He  was  born,  it  is  said,  at  Dinant,  and  the 
impression  of  the  river  with  its  rock-bordered  shores 
upon  his  youthful  and  receptive  eyes  never  left  him. 
It  is  indeed  the  charm  and  mystery  of  his  winding 
rivers  and  panoramic  landscapes  that  chiefly  fascin- 
ate us.  And  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  to  per- 
ceive that  the  prevailing  tints  of  the  open-air  scene  are 
cool  and  all-pervading.  The  present  example,  be- 
queathed to  the  Gallery  by  the  late  Mrs.  Henry 
Oppenheimer,  is  of  this  type  and  was  greatly  admired 
when  it  was  shown  at  the  Burlington  House  Exhibi- 


tion of  Flemish  Art  in  1927.  It  represents  St.  Jerome  in 
a  Rocky  Landscape,  and  though  unsigned,  so  closely  re- 
sembles those  which  are  signed  that  its  authorship  is 
unquestionable.  Though  an  industrious  painter, 
Patinir  did  not  live  long  enough  to  leave  a  great 
number  of  works,  so  that  we  may  count  ourselves  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  to  possess  no  fewer  than  seven 
attributed  to  him  or  to  his  school  at  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  two  other  pictures  are  on  loan  from  Sir  William 
Burrell.  A  Virgin  and  Child,  now  identified  as  by 
Giovanni  Bellini,  from  the  Barberini  Collection,  on  a 
panel  24!  X  i8|  inches,  is  the  more  important.  It  was 
formerly  so  encrusted  with  dirt  and  so  much  re- 
painted that  it  was  attributed  to  Niccolo  Rondinello, 
assistant  to  Bellini,  who  copied  many  of  his  works. 
Many  replicas  of  it  are  extant,  one  of  which,  bearing 
the  date  1489,  indicates  the  approximate  date  of  the 
original. 

The  third  picture,  a  small  panel,  measuring  15! 
X  igj  inches,  believed  to  be  from  the  studio  of 
Domenico  Veneziano,  is  most  probably  a  panel  from 
a  piece  of  furniture.  Its  subject  is  The  Judgment  of 
Paris  and  at  one  time  was  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Carmichael  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Benson.  These  three  pictures  have  been  hung  in  their 
appropriate  rooms,  the  Patinir  in  Room  XV,  the 
Bellini  in  VI  and  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  II. 


*A*f 


SHEET    OF    VARIOUS    SPORTING    SUBJECTS    FROM    A    BOOK    OF 
DRAWINGS   BY   JAMES   SEYMOUR   :   ON    VIEW   AT   SPINK    &   SONS 
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SPRING  DAYS  :  PAINTED  BY  HENRY  TONKS   IN    1928  :  THE  TATE  GALLERY 


as  here,  no  fewer  than  seven  authentic  works 
by  this  rare  and  precious  master,  besides 
one  painted  in  collaboration  with,  or  rather 
completed  by,  Jacques  de  Lajoue.  Frere 
Blaise  was  a  member  of  the  Feuillant  order, 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  Paris,  to  which 
he  acted  as  porter  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
engraving  was  made  to  the  order  of  Jean  de 
Julienne  for  his  own  collection.  Works  by 
Watteau  are  necessarily  costly,  but  charm 
cannot  easily  be  estimated  in  money  values 
and  one  would  imagine  that  such  pictures  as 
Conversation  in  the  Park,  formerly  in  the  Comte 
J.  de  Bryas  collection,  the  beautiful  Vertumne 
et  Pomone  (which  was  engraved  by  Boucher), 
the  enchanting  pair,  The  Pink  Shepherd  and 
The  Black  ShepherdandtheJupiteretAntiope,wi\\ 
not  long  await  appreciative  owners.  There 
is  also  here  a  large  canvas  of  Ceres  or  Summer, 
measuring  55J  X  45J  inches,  the  only  one 
recovered  of  the  four  famous  decorations 
The  Seasons  painted  by  Watteau  for  the  dining- 
room  of  his  patron,  Crozat. 

AT  THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

WE  publish  an  illustration  of  the  very 
attractive  stall  arranged  by  Mr.  John 
Hunt,  of  30c  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  at 
the  recent  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  at  Grosvenor  House, 
since  a  description  of  the  interesting  works  of  art  dis- 
played upon  it  was  not  given  us  in  time  for  our  last 
two  issues.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  picture,  Mr.  Hunt 
specializes  in  rarities  of  the  Renaissance  and  Pre- 
Renaissance  periods. 


WATTEAU    AND    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES 

INAUGURATOR  of  the  great  French  ecole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  its  most  fascinating  maitre, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  anything  that  comes  to 
light  from  the  hand  of  Antoine  Watteau  should  com- 
mand the  eager  attention  of 
collectors  and  all  amateurs 
of  the  arts.  A  remarkable 
work  discovered  by  M. 
Georges  Wildenstein  in 
Paris  recently,  and  identi- 
fied from  the  engraving  by 
Benoit  (the  younger) 
Audran  as  the  lost  portrait 
by  Watteau,  known  as  Frere 
Blaise,  Feuillant,  has  been 
placed  on  view  as  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  works  by  Watteau 
and  his  contemporaries, 
which  is  attracting  many 
visitors  to  the  new  Wilden- 
stein Galleries,  147,  New 
Bond  Street.  It  is  indeed 
an  exceptional  occurrence 
to  find  clustered  together,        the  stall  arranged  by  john  hunt  at  the  antique  dealers'  fair,  grosvenor  house 
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HERALDRY:  By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


WAIT'S   BADGE   IN   SILVER,   DATED    l«4o,    BEARING 
ARMS  OF  BOROUGH  OF   KING'S  LYNN,  CO.  NORFOLK 


ARMS    ON   PICTURE— 
BURSLEDON,   HANTS 

THE  'arms'  as  given  by  you  are  heraldically  im- 
possible— per  f ess  argent  and  argent,  in  chief  a  lion 
passant  and  in  base  a  rose  gules.  They  may  be  in- 
tended for  Bare,  co.  Devon — or,  a  rose  gules,  on  a  chief 
azure,  a  lion  courant  argent.  You  do  not  give  the  date  of 
the  picture,  nor  state  which  O'Connor  painted  it. 
The  only  available  Ad  ye  pedigrees  show  no  connexion 
with  the  Vines.  There  is  no  Vine  pedigree  printed.  If 
you  supply  me  with  further  data  I  may  be  able  to  help 


SILVER    BADGE— DATED  1640 

THE  arms  on  this  badge  are  those  of  the  borough 
of  King's  Lynn,  co.  Norfolk — azure,  three  dragons' 
heads  erased  and  erect  or,  each  with  a  cross-crosslet  fitchee  or 
in  its  mouth  in  allusion  to  St.  Margaret,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  town,  who  is  reputed  to  have  slain  a 
dragon  by  thrusting  the  staff  of  a  cross  down  its 
throat.  This  is  one  of  the  lost  waits'  badges  of  the 
town.  The  number  of  corporation  waits  at  King's 
Lynn  was  apparently  three  originally,  and  chains  and 
badges  were  provided  for  them  about  1550.  Their 
number  was  increased   to  five    in    1594,   when   two 


further  chains  and  badges  were  made.  One  of  these 
later  badges,  engraved,  and  not  cast,  with  the  arms  of 
the  town,  and  attached  to  two  of  the  waits'  chains, 
forms  the  mayor's  chain  of  King's  Lynn.  Judging  by 
the  style  of  this  badge  and  the  treatment  of  the 
heraldry,  it  possesses  some  affinity  with  the  Norwich 
waits'  badges  which  are  known  to  have  been  made 
about  1550.  The  date  1640  on  the  plate,  which  has 
been  added  to  strengthen  it,  probably  indicates  the 
year  in  which  it  was  entrusted  to  the  wait  whose 
initials  it  bears. 


ARMS  ON  QUEEN  ANNE 
COFFEE  POT— LONDON 

THE  arms  are  argent,  on  a  cross  sable  five  crescents 
argent  for  Ellis  of  Cornwall  and  co.  Warwick,  im- 
paling azure,  three  mullets  or  and  a  mullet  for  difference, 
probably  for  Hildyard  or  Hillyard  of  Wynestead,  co. 
York,  and  East  Horseley,  co.  Surrey.  There  might  be 
some  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  dexter  coat, 
were  it  not  for  the  crest  which  is  clearly  that  of  Ellis.  I 
have  so  far  failed  to  trace  the  alliance  indicated  by  these 
two  coats  of  arms,  but  should  you  at  any  time  require 
further  research  to  be  made  into  the  matter,  this  could 
be  arranged. 


SILVER  COFFEE  POT  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD  WITH  ARMS  OF 
ELLIS   OF    CORNWALL  AND    WARWICK,  IMPALING    HILDYARD 
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PLATE  WITH  ARMS  OF  ACHMUTY   OR   AUCHMUTY   OF   SCOTLAND 


ARMS    ON    PLATE— BATH 

THESE  arms  are  not  quite  correctly  rendered. 
They  should  read — argent,  a  broken  spear  bendways 
between  two  spur  rowels  of  six  points  azure  pierced  of  the 
field,  for  Achmuty  or  Auchmuty  of  that  Ilk,  co.  Fife; 
of  Brianstown,  co.  Longford;  of  Gossford,  Edinburgh; 
and  of  New  York:  impaling  chequy  of  or  and  azure 
(?  gules,  you  do  not  give  the  tinctures).  Dum  spiro  spero 
is  the  motto  used  by  Achmuty.  The  crest  should  be  an 
armoured  arm  grasping  a  broken  spear  azure.  The  alliance 
indicated  is  not  traceable  in  any  pedigree  of  Achmuty 
available. 


ARMS— LONDON 

YOUR  four  queries  are  difficult  to  answer  as  your 
terminology  is  peculiar  to  say  the  least  of  it.  'Argent 
three  leopards  heads  passant,  fleur-de-lys,  azure,'  has 
no  meaning  at  all.  If  I  may  read  it  as  argent,  three 
leopards'  masks  jessant-de-lys  sable,  the  first  coat  is  that  of 
Sodington  of  Sodington,  co.  Salop.  No.  2  is  unre- 
corded in  England.  No.  3 — azure,  a  lion  within  an  orle  of 
escallops  or  is  that  of  Hender  of  Botreaux  Castle,  Corn- 
wall. No.  4 — argent,  on  a  chevron  gules  three  fleur-de-lys  or 
is  used  by  a  number  of  families ;  but  as  I  assume  there 
is  some  connexion  between  these  coats,  Madoc  ap 
HendwT,  or  Lloyd,  Baron  of  Hendwr  in  Edeirnion,  co. 
Merioneth,  seems  the  most  likely.  If  you  will  tell  me 
in  what  way  the  coats  are  connected  or  where  found, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  furnish  further  information. 


ARMS   ON   PANELLING— LONDON,  W.i 

THE  first  and  fourth  quarters— a  chevron  between 
three  crosses  crosslet,  is  either  Copledike  or  Russell. 
The  second  and  third  quarters — lozengy,  each  lozenge 
charged  with  a  kingly  mound  is  unrecorded  in  English  or 
Continental  heraldry.  The  goat  supporters  and  demi- 
goat  rampant  crest  are  associated  with  both  Cople- 
dike and  Russell.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  second 
and  third  quarters  are  a  variant  of  Etton  or  Eaton — ■ 
or,  a  frette  azure,  William  Copledike  having  married 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Etton.  If  you  can  inform  me  of  the  provenance 
of  this  panelling  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  you 
further  information. 


CREST   ON   MINIATURE,   c.    1630— CHELSEA 

A  WOLF'S  head  couped  sable  langued  gules,  a  collar 
^/j  or  about  the  neck,  from  the  collar  downwards  fretty  or, 
a  crescent  argent  for  difference,  on  a  wreath  or  and 
sable.  This  is  the  crest  of  Stile  of  Watringbury  in  Kent. 
The  sitter  must  be  Sir  Thomas  Stile  of  Watringbury, 
created  a  baronet  on  August  21st,  1621,  died  October 
18th,  1637.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Oliver  Stile, 
Sheriff  of  London,  temp.  Elizabeth,  second  son  (hence 
the  crescent)  of  Humphrey  Stile,  Esquire  of  the  Body 
to  Henry  VIII,  and  Sheriff  of  Kent.  Sir  Thomas 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 
ffolks  of  Mountnessing,  Kent. 


HILDER— SYDNEY,   AUSTRALIA 

NO  'old  master'  of  the  name  of  Jesse  Hilder  is  re- 
corded either  by  Algernon  Graves  or  by  Thieme- 
Becker.  P.  John  Hilder  and  Richard  Hilder,  both 
landscape  painters,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  British  Institute  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
respectively  between  1829  and  1839,  and  1836  and 
1 85 1.  They  were  seemingly  brothers  and  resided  in 
London.  Of  Jesse  Jewhurst  Hilder's  ancestry  I  only 
know  what  is  included  in  Smith  and  Stevens'  bio- 
graphical appreciation  of  this  artist's  work.  Since, how- 
ever, his  father  came  from  Sussex  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  related  to  Lieutenant  Jesse  Hilder  who 
died  in  Sussex  in  1863.  The  crest  dated  1844  is,  as  you 
note,  that  of  Dunn  or  Dunne — two  swords  in  saltire  points 
upwards  proper,  entwined  by  a  ribbon  azure  thereto  a  key 
pendant  sable.  The  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by 
your  two  queries  would  require  considerable  research 
and  entail  some  expense.  If  you  wish  me  to  undertake 
this  I  should  like  to  have  as  complete  a  pedigree  of 
the  Crego  family  as  possible,  including  the  alliances. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES  BELONG- 
ING TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORT- 
LAND, K.G. 

Compiled   by   Richard   W.    Goulding,   Librarian   at 

Welbeck  1902- 1929.     And  finally  Revised  for  Press 

by  C.  K.  Adams,  Assistant  in  the  National  Portrait 

Gallery 

(Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  £3  3s.  net) 

1HE  house,'  wrote  Horace  Walpole  of  Welbeck 
Abbey  in  1  777,  'is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  for  it  is 
an  hospital  of  old  portraits.' The  folio  before  us  is 
a.  catalogue  raisonneoi  those  old  portraits  and  of  the  many 
paintings— portraits  and  other  subjects,  which  have 
swelled  the  Duke  of  Portland's  galleries  until  the  great 
collection,  which  fills  not  only  Welbeck,  but  Langwell 
House  and  17,  Hill  Street,  London,  has  become  emin- 
ently renowned.  The  present  catalogue  contains  the 
record  of  more  than  a  thousand  pictures,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  fills  315  folio  pages.  The  volume  also 
contains  an  Index  of  brief  biographical  notes  on  the 
subjects  of  the  portraits;  an  'Index  of  Pictures  other 
than  Portraits,'  and  an  'Index  of  Artists':  the  whole 
volume  running  to  500  pages. 

The  Catalogue  was  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Goulding,  Librarian  at  Welbeck  Abbey 
from  1902  until  his  death  in  1929,  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation is  dedicated  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  subsequent  revision 
and  editing  are  the  work  of  Mr.  C. 
K.  Adams.  The  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  has  produced  the  volume 
in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance. 
'The  Duke  of  Portland's  collection 
of  pictures  consists  mainly  of  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  families  of 
Cavendish,  Talbot,  Pierrepont, 
Holies,  Vere,  Harley,  Ben  thick, 
Wriothesley  and  Scott' :  each  respec- 
tive  group  of  pa  in  tings  having 
passed  into  the  collection  through 
the  medium  of  a  family  alliance. 
The  tributary  portrait-streams 
which  have  flowed  successively  into 
the  Portland  galleries  can  be  traced 
and  studied  in  the  extremely  valu- 
able Introduction  to  the  present 
compilation,  where  the  various 
manuscript  catalogues  and  inven- 
tories from  Welbeck,  Titchfield,  Bul- 
strode,  Burlington  House,  Harcourt 
House  and  Mansfield  Woodhouse, 


ranging  in  date  from  1731  to  1861,  are  reproduced 
in  detail.  Incidentally,  'Burlington  House,  c.  1770- 
1810,  Bath  House,  1811-1824,  and  Harcourt  House, 
1 824-1 879,  were  the  Town  Houses  of  the  Dukes  of 
Portland. '  The  Catalogue  RaisonnS,  by  C.  Fairfax  Murray, 
printed  in  1894,  with  56  plates,  served  Mr.  Goulding 
as  the  foundation  of  the  present  comprehensive  record. 
Of  the  painters  of  the  Portland  portraits:  the  two 
Gheeraats  (the  elder  of  whom  is  seen  in  a  small  signed 
panel  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  Van  Somer,  Mierevelt, 
Janssen,  Mytens  (among  whose  Welbeck  portraits  is  a 
very  early  full  length  of  Mr.  George  Villiers  afterwards 
Duke  of  Buckingham — see  the  September  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur)  ,  Van  Dyck  (including  a  goodly  picture  of 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  black  armour),  Lely 
(who  besides  family  portraits  has  pictures  of  the  second 
Charles  and  second  James,  of  Monk  and  Monmouth), 
Riley,  Netscher,  Kneller  (fifteen  originals,  one  of 
himself,  besides  copies),  Wissing,  are  notably  repre- 
sented. There  are  Allan  Ramsays,  Richardsons  (in- 
cluding a  three-quarter-length  of  Matthew  Prior, 
signed),  Romneys  and  Lawrences,  and  among  the 
portraits  by  Reynolds  is  the  superb  Lord  Richard  Caven- 
dish. Moreover,  the  Portland  tradition  of  noble  por- 
traiture has  been  carried  down  in  an  unbroken  line: 
witness  the  stately  portraits  of  the  present  Duke  and 
Duchess  by  Mr.  Laszlo  de  Lombos. 


X 


HARLECH   CASTLE 
ONE  OF  ITS  REAR 


MERIONETHSHIRE  :  SHOWING  THE  EDWARDIAN   GATEHOUSE  WITH 
STAIR  TURRETS  :  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  CASTLE  (B.  T.  BATSFORD,  LTD.) 
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Of  pictures  other  than  portraits  there  are  some 
eminent  pieces  from  divers  schools.  Allegories,  his- 
tories and  landscapes  are  many,  but  it  is  in  animal 
pictures  that  the  Portland  collection  is  especially  rich. 
The  numerous  paintings  of  dogs,  and,  yet  more,  of 
horses,  including  the  famous  racers  of  the  Portland 
stables,  are,  indeed,  a  feature  of  Welbeck.  By  J.  F. 
Herring  there  are  ten  signed  canvases,  while  George 
Stubbs  is  seen  in  two  admirable  equestrian  portrait- 
pieces.  The  Scottish  master,  Robert  Alexander,  with 
six  horse  subjects,  is  also  well  represented. 

Mr.  Goulding's  Catalogue  is  an  art  record  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  Mr.  Adams  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  brought  his  predecessor's  labour  to  so 
successful  a  conclusion.  That  the  book  is  not  illus- 
trated everyone  will  deplore.  A  companion  volume  of 
plates  would  be  universally  welcomed. — C.R.C. 


THE  ENGLISH  CASTLE 

By  Hugh  Braun.  With  a  foreword  by  Hilaire  Belloc. 
Illustrated  from  photographs  and  drawings 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.   7s.  6d.) 

THIS  is  an  engaging  addition  to  Batsford's  'Brit- 
ish Heritage  Series'  and  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  that  exceedingly  popular  and  worthy 
enterprise.  Taking  them  collectively,  the  books  in 
this  series  contain  perhaps  the  jolliest  pictures  of  the 
British  scene  ever  brought  together,  and  they  are  mir- 
acles of  cheapness.  More  than  one  hundred  photo- 
graphs, of  an  impressive  picturesqueness,  illustrate 
The  English  Castle,  together  with  some  most  interesting 
reproductions  of  mediaeval  drawings  and  engines 
of  siege  warfare,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  make 
the  endpapers  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Chepstow  from 
Kip's  engravings  after  Knyff 's  drawings. 

The  letterpress  by  Mr.  Hugh  Braun  is  just  what 
was  needed  to  arouse  popular  interest  in  what  is  to 
most  tourists  an  obscure  field  of  study  and  forms  a 
valuable  introduction  to  a  weighty  subject.  More  one 
could  not  expect  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
of  text,  but  the  writer's  lucid  method  and  informative 
matter,  the  result  of  research  both  patient  and  intel- 
ligent, do  indeed  hold  the  reader  and  whet  his 
appetite  for  more.  The  castles  are  grouped  into  five 
types  corresponding  broadly  with  their  periods  of 
utility  as  earthworks,  fortresses,  strongholds  and  forti- 
fied dwellings.  It  is  sad  to  see  these  noble  relics  of  our 
military  history  slowly  crumbling  into  decay.  As  Mr. 
Braun  says,  'By  ditch  and  mound  and  tower  and  wall 
they  have  set  their  mark  on  England.'  How  magnifi- 
cent they  must  have  looked  in  their  pristine  white- 
ness! Let  our  new-found  sense  of  history  and  of  an- 
tiquity long  preserve  what  remains. — H.G.F. 


HISTORIC   CYPRUS 

A  Guide   to  its    Towns    and    Villages,    Monasteries 

and  Castles 

By  Rupert  Gunnis 

(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  no  country  whose  fortunes  have  been 
more  varied,  or  which  has  reflected  more  faith- 
fully the  ebb  and  flow  of  races'  than  Cyprus;  'it  has 
been  in  the  foreground  of  every  racial  and  religious 
struggle.'  The  material  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gunnis  is 
inexhaustible,  and  his  position  as  Inspector  of  Anti- 
quities on  the  island  affixes  to  his  work  the  seal  of 
authority.  The  volume  is  intended  as  an  'official 
guide,'  and  is  treated  as  such,  the  tremendous  history 
of  this  unique  island  being  compressed  into  no  more 
than  eighteen  pages  out  of  nearly  five  hundred.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  a  vision,  the  spectres  of  which  are 
vast  and  various.  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Phoenician, 
Persian,  Grecian  and  Roman,  the  Jew,  the  Christian, 
the  Moslem,  have  marched  its  vales  and  slaughtered 
one  another  on  its  shores.  They  have  built  in  Cyprus 
the  temples  of  their  numerous  gods,  the  palaces  of 
their  innumerable  kings  and  captains,  their  theatres 
and  castles,  their  monasteries  and  mosques.  In  Cyprus 
the  indomitable  Paul  preached,  and  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  quelled  tyrants,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple  held  their  stern  rule  and  sinister  rites.  To 
Cyprus — supreme  of  all  its  evocations — was  born 
Aphrodite,  the  Paphian  Goddess:  from  the  foam  of  its 
seas  she  came,  and  her  temple  of  Kouklia,  near  Paphos, 
was  the  shrine  whither  legions  of  enamoured  pilgrims 
found  their  way.  To-day  it  lies  a  shapeless  ruin  to  tes- 
tify to  the  fleeting  vanity  of  human  passions. 

As  a  guide  to  the  traveller  this  book  will  prove  in- 
valuable. Every  city  and  village,  castle,  church  and 
cloister,  every  wreck  of  fane  or  fortress  is  described. 
The  illustrations  are  few  and  disappointing,  that  alone 
of  the  ruined  Palace  of  Vouni  is  impressive.  Professor 
Talbot  Rice  has  contributed  a  chapter  on  Icons  and  the 
Greek  Church.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  clearly  indispens- 
able to  all  who  would  visit  Cyprus. — C.R.C. 


THE  REGENT  STAMP  CATALOGUE 

4th  Edition,  1937 

(London:  Herbert  Joseph,  Ltd.,  4  Adam  St.,  Adelphi. 
6s.  6d.  net) 

DEALING  with  the  stamps  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  keynote  of  this  Catalogue  is  originality. 
Whilst  the  arrangement  is  simple  enough  for  the  ordin- 
ary collector  of  these  stamps  to  follow,  it  is  also  an 
indispensable  guide  to  the  specialist. 

Edited  by  Mr.  Robson  Lowe,  it  contains  many  ex- 
clusive features.  The  prices  of  the  stamps  are  market 
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values  and  in  addition  there  are  notes  whether  the 
tendency  of  the  market  is  going  up  or  down.  Essays, 
proofs,  specimens,  covers  and  blocks  are  also  listed  and 
priced.  In  this  edition  a  new  feature  also  appears.  The 
prices  of  such  stamps  as  are  likely  to  alter  in  price  fre- 
quently before  the  next  edition  are  italicized.  All  the 
Jubilee  issues  fall  into  this  category  and  most  of  the 
current  commemoratives. 

Over  fifty  prominent  philatelists,  many  being  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Philatelical  Society,  have  assisted  in 
the  compilation  of  this  Catalogue.  Their  expert  know- 
ledge, and  their  notes  on  almost  every  country,  are  in- 
valuable to  the  collector,  as  is  also  the  list  of  forgeries 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  North  American  section,  ever  popular  with  col- 
lectors, has  been  repriced  on  an  entirely  new  basis, 
having  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  market  con- 
ditions in  New  York  as  well  as  London.  Generally 
speaking,  there  has  been  an  all-round  improvement  in 
prices,  fourteen  having  risen  for  every  one  that  has 
fallen.  In  all,  over  twelve  thousand  price  alterations 
have  been  made. — W.H.G. 


CHINESE   MYSTICISM   AND   MODERN 
PAINTING 

By  Georges  Duthuit 

(Paris:  Chroniques  du  Jour;  London:  A.  Zwemmer. 
I  os.  6d.  net) 

MDUTHUIT'S  book  begins  with  an  attempt  to 
set  at  ease  the  minds  of  those  who  approach 
Chinese  art  in  too  great  a  spirit  of  awe.  He  contemns 
the  efforts  of  so  many  Western  writers  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  convince  the  reader  of  his  unworthiness.  This 
kind  of  preciosity  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  general  appreciation  of  art  and  M.  Duthuit  is 
right  in  'shooing  away'  the  bogy  of  discouragement. 
Wherefore  all  this  obscurantism  and  mystification  in 
a  matter  so  very  simple  and  natural?  M.  Duthuit,  who 
is  no  mean  authority  on  Chinese  painting,  expounds 
his  views  eloquently  and  sometimes  his  rhapsodies  re- 
call those  of  Professor  Elie  Faure.  All  this  is  very  plea- 
I  sant  reading,  but  on  the  main  argument  of  his  theme 
we  part  company.  We  are  given  a  number  of  repro- 
ductions of  Chinese  paintings  cheek  by  jowl  with 
selected  works  by  Western  artists,  many  of  them  ex- 
treme 'Modernists,' which  the  author  proceeds  to  justi- 
fy on  the  grounds  of  a  close  resemblance.  This  will  not 
do.  By  carefully  selecting  works  that  at  first  glance 
have  a  superficial  likeness  in  tone,  pattern  or  com- 
position to  their  supposed  prototypes  and  by  filtering 
them  all  down  to  a  common  scale,  his  argument  would 
seem  plausible  enough  to  the  unthinking,  just  as  a 
spurious  half-crown  at  first  sight  might  be  taken  for  a 
genuine  coin.  But  the  metal  is  false.  This  business  of 


finding  parallels  is  nothing  but  an  ingenious  and  a- 
musing  game.  It  is  also  a  dangerous  one.  The  theory 
behind  it  is  fallacious,  illogical  and  misleading.  Those 
who  are  taken  in  may  bite  and  break  their  teeth.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Surrealists  the  benefit  of  their  pro- 
tective mimicry  and  we  differ  strongly  with  our 
author  in  his  opinion  of  them  as  being  'as  richly  a- 
dorned  with  talent  as  with  courage.'  We  also  dispute 
his  belief  that  'their  works  would  in  no  way  have 
baffled  a  cultured  Chinese.'  We  have  tested  this  for 
ourselves,  and  therefore  M.  Duthuit's  argument  seems 
to  us  to  refute  his  first  intention. — H.G.F. 


GLIMPSES   OF   OLD  JAPAN 

From  Japanese  Colour  Prints.  Nos.  i.  Figure.  2.  Land- 
scape. 3.  Birds  and  Flowers.  By  C.  G.  Holme. 

(London  :    The  Studio  Limited.     5s.  net  each) 

THE  enterprising  'Studio'  publishers  are  inde- 
fatigable in  the  issuing  of  fascinating  picture 
books.  Three  large-sized  quartos,  12 J  by  10  in., 
each  with  a  selection  of  Japanese  colour  prints  dis- 
cussed and  learnedly  interpreted  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Holme, 
the  general  editor,  form  as  attractive  gifts  as  could 
possibly  be  desired.  There  should  be  a  great  demand 
for  these  books  at  Christmastide.  Mr.  Holme,  like  his 
father  before  him,  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  the 
subject  of  Japanese  art  and  is  also  a  notable  collector. 
The  prints,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  each  volume, 
are  chosen  from  unhackneyed  examples  and  the  col- 
our reproductions  executed  with  careful  supervision. 
How  necessary  this  is  only  those  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Japanese  colour  prints  are  aware.  The  short 
introduction  in  each  case  conjures  up  not  only  the 
right  atmosphere,  but  lets  us  into  many  secrets  of 
Japanese  life  and  love,  and  gives  much  information 
concerning  the  approach  of  the  Japanese  artist  to  his 
subject,  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  and 
the  special  virtues  expected  of  him.  Japanese  art  is  in- 
deed a  ritual  in  itself.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  bound 
in  attractively   patterned   coloured   boards. — F.G. 


ALGEMEINES    LEXIKON    DER    BILDENDEN 
KUNSTLER 

Begriindet  von  Ulrich  Thieme  und  Felix  Becker 

(Leipzig:  Verlag  von  E.  A.  Seemann,  1936) 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  volume,  the  thirtieth,  of 
this  work  will  be  welcomed  everywhere.  The 
Thieme-Becker  Dictionary  of  Painters  is  the  latest 
and,  up  to  date,  the  final  authority  on  the  biography 
and  bibliography  of  painting.  This  erudite  work 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  during  the  present 
century.  Vol.  xxx,  pp.   600,   covers  Sch   to  Sie. — C. 
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A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

By  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL 


IN  our  article  on  the  Portraits  of  George  Villiers, 
First  Duke  of  Buckingham  (The  Connoisseur, 
September),  two  versions  were  mentioned,  both 
panels, of  the  portrait  by  Michael  J.  Mierevelt  of  which 
W.  J.  Delff  made  a  notable  line-engraving  in  1626. 
One  of  these  panels  is  in  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  the 
other  at  Osterley  Park  in  the  Earl  of  Jersey's  collection. 
Which  of  these  was  Delff 's  original,  or  Mierevelt's,  it 
was  impossible  to  affirm :  the  Milan  version  is  faded  and 
consequently  less  like  the  print,  while  the  Osterley 
panel  is  shorter  and  does  not  show  the  belt  of  pearls  at 
the  waist;  it  bears,  moreover,  a  French  inscription 

GEORGE    DUC   DE    BUCKINGHAM,    facts    which    suggest   a 

replica,  and  therefore  not  the  picture  used  by  Delff, 
who  was  Mierevelt's  son-in-law  and  may  be  presumed 
to  have  had  the  'true  original'  before  him  when  he  en- 
graved his  plate.  That  his  engraving  does  not  show  the 


WING    BY    W.    |.  DELFF  AFTER  A  PORTRAIT  OF  GEORGE 
VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF    BUCKIXGHA.M,    BY  MICHAEL   MIEREVELT 


ORIGINAL    PORTRAIT    BY    MIEREVELT     IN     THE    COLLECTION 
OF    GYLES    ISHAM,    ESQ.  :    USED    BY    DELFF    FOR    HIS    PRINT 


waist-pearls  proves  nothing,  for  he  reduced  the  por- 
trait to  an  oval  medallion. 

The  publication  of  our  article  has,  however, 
brought  to  light  a  third  version,  also  a  panel.  It  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Gyles  Isham,  by  whose  courtesy 
it  is  here  reproduced,  and  has  been  at  Lamport  Hall 
since  Charles  IPs  reign.  It  is  signed  by  Mierevelt  and 
in  an  inventory  of  the  time  appears  as  The  Old  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  indicating,  not  the  Duke's  age,  for  he  was 
killed  at  thirty-six,  but  that  the  Second  Duke,  who 
died  in  1687,  was  still  living.  Mr.  Isham's  picture,  like 
the  Milan  version,  is  a  full  half-length  showing  the 
waist-pearls,  and  has  all  the  boldness  of  design  that 
characterizes  Delff's  print.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this 
is  the  picture  used  by  Delff  for  his  line-engraving  and 
consequently  Mierevelt's  original  painting,  though 
probably  all  three  panels  are  by  his  hand.  The  Lam- 
port and  Osterley  versions  are  very  similar.  The 
Milan  panel  was  reproduced  (No.  IV)  in  September. 
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BRONZE  rU  :  POSSIBLY  HAN  (206  B.C-221  A.D.) 
BUT  DATE  DOUBTFUL  :  THE  BOLDNESS  AND  MARKED 
RELIEF  OF  THE  DECORATION  POINT  TO  THE  CHOU 
PERIOD  ( 1122-255  B.C.)  :  HEIGHT  TO  TOP  OF  HANDLE 
10-20  IX.  FROM  THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 
BY   KIND   PERMISSION  OF  ERXEST  BENN,   LIMITED 


NOTES     AND    QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.     It  must  be  understood 
that   he    does    not    necessarily  identify  himself  with    attributions    or   other    opinions    expressed  by  correspondents. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  MARKET  CROSS 
IN    PICTURE    (No.  955) 

Sir, — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  insert  an  illustration  of  the  enclosed  photo- 
graph in  your  Notes  and  Qjieries  columns.  The  subject 
of  the  picture  is  an  old  market  cross,  executed  in  pen 
and  water-colour  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  me  if  one  of  your  readers 
could  identify  the  town. — V.P.S. 


IDENTIFICATION   OF   SCENE   IN 
PICTURE    (No.  956) 

Sir, — I  should  be  grateful  if  any  one  of  your  readers 
could  identify  the  view  with  castle,  shown  in  the  land- 
scape with  birds  and  animals  here  illustrated.  The 
artist  is  Leonard  Knyff,  a  painter  of  topographical 
scenes  and  especially  the  seats  of  the  English  nobility 
I  and  gentry.  Knyff  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1650, 
settled  in  London  in  1690,  and  died  in  1721. — L.B. 


POEMS   ATTRIBUTED   TO   BYRON 

(No.  957) 

Sir, — I  possess  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled  Don  Leon; 
a  Poem  by  the  late  Lord  Byron  .   .   .  forming  part  of  the 


\\  I  ILD   M  \RKET  CROSS  BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON,  IN  PEN  AND 
WATERCOLOUK  :  IDEN  Ml  It   VTION  OF  THE  CROSS  SOUGHT  (No. 955) 


private  journal  of  His  Lordship,  supposed  to  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  Thos.  Moore.  .  .  .  To  which  is  added  Leon  to 
Annabella;  an  epistle  from  Lord  Byron  to  Lady  Byron 
(London,  1866),  and  would  greatly  esteem  any  infor- 
mation regarding  it.  I  understand  there  are  only  two 
or  three  copies  known. — Geo.  T.  Lawson,  Aberdeen. 


A  BYRON  FORGERY:  REPLY  TO  ABOVE 


Sir, 


'The  infamous  piece,  Don  Leon'  is  a  notorious 
forgery.  It  is  described  among 
'Immoral  Works'  in  Motes  and 
Queries,  1853,  by  I. IV.,  who 
states  it  'was  printed  abroad 
many  years  since.'  It  reap- 
peared in  1866  with  Byron's 
.uid  Moore's  names  and  Leon 
to  Annabella  added.  The  latter 
forgery  first  appeared  undated, 
and  was  reprinted  1865,  and, 
as  The  Great  Secret  Revealed,  in 
1866.  A  few  years  before  1924 
a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  1866 
Don  Leon  was  'surreptitiously 
circulated  in  and  from  Paris' 
(see  Prof.  Samuel  C.  Chew: 
Byron  in  England,  1824,  Chap. 
X.  The  Byron  Apocrypha).  A 
further  facsimile  has  appeared 
from  'The  Fortune  Press'  since 
iq^o.  The  1866  edition  is  pro- 

A  LANDSCAPE   SHOWING    BIRDS    \NU    VMM  U.s.  P  UNTED  BY  LEONARD    KNYFF  OF  HAARLEM  .  ^  i  i  /-.«/-. 

identification    of    mi     castle    and   surrounding    scene    is  solicited   (No.  956)        bably  extremely  rare. — I.K.L 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  AUCTION  SALES 

I935    TO    I936 


AT  the  opening  of  the  auction  season  for  1935-6, 
/-V  the  optimism  kindled  by  the  improvement  in 
-L  A. values  during  the  previous  season  prevailed 
throughout  the  art  markets;  and  that  this  optimism 
was  justified  has  been  evident  in  the  widening  of  inter- 
est among  private  collectors  and  in  the  continued  up- 
ward trend  of  prices.  In  fact,  it  became  apparent,  as 
the  1935-6  season  advanced,  that  the  market  was  being 
largely  influenced  by  a  steady  demand  from  interests 
which  had,  for  some  time,  been  more  or  less  inactive. 

In  each  of  the  auction  rooms,  buyers  have  been  de- 
cidedly more  numerous,  and  they  have  also  allowed 
themselves  considerably  more  elasticity  in  their  mar- 
ginal values,  for  they  soon  discovered  that  the  com- 
petition which  was  noticeable  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
previous  season  became  keener  as  the  1935-6  season 
progressed.  And  while  buyers  in  their  search  for  finer 
pieces  have  been  selective  and  critical,  the  bidding 
for  such  pieces  has  indicated  plainly  that  works  of  art 
are  fast  resuming  their  former  importance  as  attractive 
investments   quite   apart   from    their   artistic   value. 


THE  EDGE  OF  A  WOOD  :   BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE,   R.A.   :   FROM  THE 
COLLECTION    OF   SIR   CUTHBERT   QUILTER,    BT.    :    AT   CHRISTIE'S 


No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  wanting  than 
the  remarkable  prices  realized  at  the  sale  of  the  Old 
Master  drawings  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Oppenheimer,  at  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and 
Woods  in  July  last.  Equally,  too,  in  the  prices  paid 
for  other  works  of  art  which  were  part  of  the  Oppen- 
heimer collections,  as,  for  example,  the  Italian  majolica, 
of  which  one  Gubbio  dish,  by  Maestro  Giorgio  An- 
dreoli  brought  £1,029,  a  Caffaggiolo  roundel,  £1,574, 
a  Faenza  bust  of  an  old  woman,  £787  10s.  and  num- 
erous other  prices  in  this  and  other  sections  pointing  to 
the  great  revival  in  the  art  markets  which  has  occurred 
recently  and  which  is  monthly  gaining  impetus. 

In  reviewing  the  several  dispersals  of  pictures  that 
have  been  held  by  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and 
Woods,  it  is  obvious  that,  from  the  opening  of  the  season 
buyers  were  bidding  freely  for  any  important  items 
that  were  offered;  and  these  earlier  indications  of  the 
improvement  in  values  were  later  fully  confirmed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quilter,  Bart.,  and  other  owners  which  took  place  on 
June  26th  last. 

The  Quilter  portion  of  the  sale  comprised  fifty-three 
items  which  realized  the  large  total  of  nearly  £39,000. 
The  sale  was  especially  noteworthy  for  the  keen  con- 
tests between  prominent  members  of  the  trade  for  all 
the  important  pictures,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  items  as  exemplifying  the  renewed  activity  in 
this  market.  Quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  four  works  by 
Constable  brought  a  total  of  over  £4,500,  one  of  them, 
The  Edge  of  a  Wood,  which  fetched  £1,470,  having 
been  sold  in  1 883,  for  £105.  A  number  of  the  pictures 
in  this  sale  had  been  offered  at  the  Quilter  sale  in  1909, 
at  which  time,  having  fallen  short  of  the  reserves,  they 
were  withdrawn.  And  a  comparison  between  the  figures 
at  which  they  were  bought  in  at  the  earlier  sale  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them  in  June  last,  reveals,  in  most  in- 
stances, a  considerable  enhancement  in  values.  To  quote 
only  three  examples,  Velazquez's  portrait  oiMarianna  of 
Austria  which,  in  1909,  was  bought  in  at  £2,415,  now 
fetched  £5,880;  Ochterveldt's  Music  Lesson  advanced 
from  the  bought  in  figure  of  £892  10s.  to  £2,625  which 
Messrs.  Gooden  and  Fox  now  paid  for  it;  and  the  same 
buyers  paid  £1,365  for  A  Squall  off  Yarmouth  by  John 
Crome,  for  which  the  best  offer,  in  1909,  was  £735- 

In  other  markets,  there  has  been  similar  movement, 
and  each  of  the  several  other  offerings  from  well- 
known  collections  that  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Christie's  has  resulted  in  a  total  reflecting  the  present 
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BUST  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN     : 
OPPENHEIMER    COLLECTION 


demand.  Among  them  were  the 

Chinese  enamelled  porcelain 

which  was  part  of  the  collection 

assembledby  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 

Morrison;  the  furniture  tapes- 
try and  porcelain  belonging  to 

the  Marquess  of  Zetland,  P.C., 

which  included  the  famous 

Boucher-Neilson  tapestries  and 

the  furniture  designed  by 

Robert  Adam  for  Moor   Park 

and  for  ig,  Arlington  Street, 

in  London. 

During  May  and  June,  the 

market  was  especially  active. 

On  May  14th,  the  collection  of 

English  furniture  formed  by  the 

late  Sir  Charles  Lawes-Witte- 

wronge,  Bart.,  was  sold,   and 

during  the  following  week,  a  mixed  catalogue  was  dis- 
posed of  which  included  several  important  examples  of 

French  furniture  belonging  to  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord 
Buckland,  of  which  a  Louis  XV  secretaire  a  abattant 
stamped  B.V.R.B.,  M.E.,  realized  £1,312  10s. ;  another 
outstanding  event  being  the  furniture  and  art  objects 

belonging  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  of  which  a  set 
of  four  Beauvais  tapestry  panels  from  designs  after 
Jean  Berain  brought  £5,250. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  connoisseurs  are 
again  eagerly  seeking  really  fine  examples  of  both 
English  and  French  furniture.  In  fact,  despite  the 
large  number  of  offerings,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  serious  shortage  in  the  available  supply  of  important 
furniture;  a  fact  that  was  emphasized  at 
the  sale  of  English  furniture  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Smiley  at  the  end  of  July.  At 
that  sale  all  the  prominent  dealers  were 
present  and  the  bidding  was  of  that  char- 
acter which  not  only  marks  the  present 
widespread  demand,  but  presages  a 
further  rise  in  the  curve  of  values  during 
the  coming  season. 

Considerable  improvement  has  also 
been  apparent  in  the  prices  offered  for 
early  glass,  several  important  collections 
of  which  have  been  disposed  of  by 
Messrs.  Christie.  These  included  the 
collection  of  Captain  N.  L.  Davidson 
when  £250  was  paid  for  an  Audentior  Ibo 
glass,  c.  1745,  and  the  first  portion  of 
tne  collection  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Get  rge  F.  Berney  which  also  met  with 
a  good  reception. 

The  increasing  demand  for  and  the 
consistent  rise  in  the  values  of  silver, 
that   was   notable   during   the    1934-5 


season  were  again  very  evident, 
the  supply,  in  fact,  being  below 
the  requirements  and  prices 
showing  a  further  decided  up- 
ward tendency.  The  season  in 
this  market  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
opened  with  an  important  sale 
at  the  end  of  November,  when  a 
gold  cup  of  the  Commonwealth 
period  realized  £2,300.  In  the 
following  month,  a  catalogue, 
which  included  the  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ernest 
R.  Innes,  brought  a  total  of 
nearly  £7,000;  and  among  the 
Innesi  terns  wereatazza-shaped 
cup  of  1 552  and  several  impor- 
tant examples  of  the  Elizabe- 
than period,  thecompetitionfor 
which  indicated  that  the  market  is  eagerly  searching  for 
any  early  pieces  at  pricescommensuratewiththeirrarity. 
While,  as  noted  above,  the  supply  of  fine  silver 
during  the  past  season  has  fallen  short  of  what  buyers 
might  wish,  the  quality  of  the  offerings  has,  in  the 
main,  been  high,  and  a  number  of  rare  examples  have 
changed  hands  at  excellent  prices.  It  has  been  notice- 
able also  that  exceptionally  good  prices  have  been 
realized  for  early  English  spoons,  especially  for  those 
bearing  provincial  marks.  Seventeenth-century  tank- 
ards have  met  with  unusually  keen  competition,  and 
the  demand  for  early  eighteenth-century  silver  is  like- 
wise reflected  in  the  higher  values  that  have  obtained 
during  the  season. 


FAENZA    :     CIRCA    149(1 
:    SOLD   AT   CHRISTIE'S 
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In  their  comments  upon  the  1935-6  season,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  &  Co.  remark  the  universal  recognition  of 
London  as  the  world  centre  of  the  art  markets,  which 
is  attested  by  the  numerous  important  collections  be- 
longing to  private  collectors  on  the  Continent  that 
have,  of  late,  been  sold  in  London.  Three  of  these, 
namely,  that  of  M.  Adrien  Fauchier  Magnan,  M. 
Laffon  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Trevise  which  were  sent 
from  Paris  to  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.  during  the  past 
season  attracted  a  large  number  of  Continental  buyers 
who  were  among  the  most  active  bidders  at  each  of 
the  three  events. 

The  dispersal  of  the  Magnan  collection,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  seventy-six  eighteenth-century  drawings 
and  paintings  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools,  real- 
ized a  total  of  over  £30,000,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
individual  pieces  at  this  sale  are  further  evidence  of 
the  improvement  which  the  picture  market  has  en- 
joyed. Both  private  collectors  and  members  of  the 
trade  have  been  keen  bidders  for  any  important  pic- 
tures, and  this  was  particularly  noticeable  at  the  Mag- 
nan sale,  when  many  of  the  final  bids  reached  the  four- 
figure  mark;  among  them  being:  a  drawing,  Le  Taureau, 
by  Fragonard,  £1,100;  a  Study  of  Hands,  £1,400  and  a 
drawing  of  A  Carmelite,  £1,300,  by  Watteau;  while 
among  the  paintings,  Boucher's  Le  Peche  Chinois 
brought  £2,400;  La  Blanchisseuse  avec  son  Enjant,  by 
Hubert  Robert,  £2,500;  and  two  Venetian  scenes  by 
Guardi,  £1,450  and  £1,100,  respectively.  The  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  Eugene  Boudin  which  were  sent 
to  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.  by  M.  Laffon  attracted  a 
similarly  enthusiastic  audience,  the  twenty-two  items 
bringing  a  total  of  no   less  than  £7,430. 

Commenting  upon  the  English 
nineteenth-century  water  colours, 
Messrs.  Sotheby  observe  that  while 
the  smaller  pieces  still  attract 
little  attention,  important  exam- 
ples are  being  sought  and  are 
bringing  good  prices;  and  they 
instance  this  by  two  of  Birket 
Foster's  works  which,  respectively, 
sold  for  £210  and  £132,  and  one 
by  T.  M.  Richardson,  £110. 

The  market  for  engravings  and 
modern  etchings  has  not  yet  seen 
that  recovery  which  is  apparent 
in  other  markets,  though  the  works 
of  the  Old  Masters  have  attracted 
buyers;  the  latter  fact  being  de- 
monstrated by  the  prices  paid 
for  Rembrandt's  and  other  early 
etchings  of  outstanding  quality. 

Two  important  catalogues  of 
weapons  and  armour  disposed  of 


TALL  FLAGON  BY  BENJAMIN  PYNE,  BEARING 

in  July  would   seem  to  indicate        the  london  marks  for  1693  :  at sothebvs 


more  activity  in  this  somewhat  limited  field  than  for 
some  time  past.  One  which  comprised  some  130  lots 
from  various  sources  realized  a  total  of  £7,575,  and 
the  other  consisting  of  the  private  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fenton,  £7,430.  The  latter  included  a 
number  of  horn  books,  early  metalwork,  church 
brasses  and  similar  interesting  antiquities,  and  though 
the  general  bidding  for  these  could  not  be  described  as 
high,  there  were  several  individual  prices  tending  to 
show  that  this  little  noticed  sphere  of  collecting  has  a 
fairly  large  number  of  followers. 

That  upward  movement  in  the  values  of  early  glass, 
previously  referred  to,  was  again  demonstrated  in  the 
prices  realized  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's.  One  catalogue  in- 
cluded the  well-known  collection  of  Continental  en- 
graved, enamelled  and  stippled  glass  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Pirie,  which  was  for  many  years 
on  loan  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Among 
the  several  important  pieces  were  eight  wine  glasses 
by,  or  attributed  to,  David  Wolff,  which  were  one  of 
the  outstanding  offerings  of  glass  during  the  season. 
As  might  be  expected,  these  Wolff  glasses  met  with  an 
excellent  reception,  the  prices  ranging  from  £56  to 
£40  each.  In  June,  the  first  portion  of  the  English 
glass  belonging  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  came  on  the 
market,  and  here  again  good  prices  were  realized, 
among  them  being  £160  for  a  goblet  engraved  with  a 
portrait  of  Charles  I;  £62  for  another  portrait  glass; 
and  £105  for  a  Bristol  opaque  glass  vase  painted  by 
Michael  Edkins. 

Speaking  of  the  general  hardening  of  prices  which 
has  been  noticeable  during  the  past  season,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Horsman,  of  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  attributes 
this  to  the  scarcity  of  high-class 
offerings.  He  points  out  that  Eng- 
lish pottery  and  porcelain  have 
maintained  the  improvement  in 
values  which  was  evident  during 
the  previous  season,  and  that 
Chinese  enamelled  porcelain, 
when  of  good  quality — without 
necessarily  being  particularly 
rare — has  sold  well,  but  the  values 
of  Continental  porcelain  have 
shown  little  if  any  movement. 
In  the  furniture  section,  the 
really  keen  demand  has  been  for 
fine  examples  only,  and  these 
have  realized  satisfactory  prices, 
and  Mr.  Horsman  observes  that 
the  smaller  private  collectors  seem 
to  be  buying  actively.  In  the  silver 
market,  he  notes  a  general  in- 
crease in  values,  an  increase  which 
applies  to  the  silver  of  all  periods 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
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heavier  pieces  of  the  George  III  period;  and  Sheffield 
plate  has  also  been  in  good  demand. 

Prices  for  prints  have,  generally,  shown  some  ten- 
dency to  improve.  There  has  been  a  ready  market  for 
coloured  sporting  aquatints,  but  por- 
traits remain  to  a  large  extent  unsale- 
able. The  demand,  which  was  apparent 
in  the  previous  season  for  topographical 
prints  of  views  in  England,  America 
and  the  Colonies  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced, and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
military  scenes  and  costume  subjects, 
as  well  as  for  prints  of  maritime  interest. 
It  has  been  noticeable,  too,  that  the 
supply  of  Baxter  and  Le  Blond  prints  of 
really  fine  character  has  fallen  short  of  the 
demand,  and  this  applies  equally  to  the 
Staffordshire  pot  lids  printed  in  colours. 

Of  violins  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  fine  examples  by  the  old 
Italian  makers  of  Cremona,  Florence 
and  other  centres  in  the  'Home  of  vio- 
lins' continue  to  attract  buyers  from  the 
Colonies  and  the  Continent,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  Continental  buyer  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  higher  price.  Exam- 
ples of  the  English,  Dutch,  French  and 
German  schools  have  also  been  sought 
and  show  a  further  increase  in  values 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
season.  There  has  also  been  a  keen  de- 
mand for  early  keyboard  instruments, 
and  for  viols,  lutes  and  wind  instru- 
ments, which  have  realized  good  prices; 
and  as  always,  bows  by  master  makers 
have  been  competed  for. 


Messrs.  Phillip  Son  and  Neale 
also  remark  upon  the  very  noticeable 
keenness  among  buyers  in  every 
section  of  the  market  for  any  out- 
standing pieces  offered;  and  com- 
menting upon  the  present  demand 
and  the  prevailing  values,  they  em- 
phasize that  owners  who  have  fine 
quality  works  of  art  which  they  wish 
to  dispose  of  should  take  advantage 
of  the  present  receptive  market. 

NEW  YORK 

During  the  1935-6  season, 
seventy-nine  sales  were  held 
at  the  American  Art  Association- 
Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  the 
total  realized  being  $3,218,000,  a 
sum  which  represents  a  considerable  increase  over 
that  of  the  previous  season.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
more  important  private  collections  were  dispersed 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 
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The  books  and  manuscript  section  was  particularly 
active,  the  offerings  including  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing items,  of  which  a  first  folio  Shakespeare  fetched 
$28,000;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  $17,500;  and  the  first 
issue  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  London,  1549, 
$15,100.  Other  values  indicating  a  marked  revival 
being  $8,100  for  Keats'  Poems;  $7,300  for  Lamb's 
manuscript  of  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple; 
$7, 1 00  for  the  Kelmscott  edition  of  Chaucer's  works; 
and  $6,000  for  Orme's  British  Field  Sports. 

In  the  picture  market  several  important  collections 
have  been  sold,  all  of  which  were  well  received.  The 
early  part  of  the  season  saw  the  dispersal  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  nineteenth-century  paintings  from 
the  J.  K.  Newman  collection  when  Van  Gogh's 
Printemps:  Pres  d' Aries  fetched  $15,000,  and  Monet's 
Femme  a  VOmbrelle:  Jardin  de  Monet,  Argenteuil,  $7,800. 
Portraits  by  British  masters  were  well  received  and 
realized  good  prices,  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
indicating  clearly,  as  in  London,  that  signs  are  not 
lacking  for  a  continued  upward  movement  during  the 
forthcoming  season. 

Offerings  of  furniture  in  New  York  included  many 
examples  of  outstanding  quality  and  the  attendance 
and  bidding  show  that  the  American  buyers  are  seeking 
and  ready  to  compete  for  any  fine  pieces  which  come 
on  the  market.  This  applies  both 
to  French  and  English  furniture 
and  was  evident  early  in  the  season 
when  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  walnut 
seats  covered  in  needlework  fetched 
$10,400,  and  a  pair  of  William  and 
Mary  walnut  chairs,  $3,600. 

In  April  last,  the  collections  of 
the  late  Marsden  J .  Perry  were  dis- 
posed of,  the  two  days'  sale  of  the 
furniture,  silver,  etc.,  amounting  to 
over  $  1 10,000,  and  the  following 
individual  bids  afford  some  light 
upon  the  improvement  which  the 
market  in  America  has  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year:  a  setof  twelve 
Hepplewhite  shield-back  chairs, 
$  2 ,  760 ;  a  barometer  by  John  Whi  te- 
hurst  in  a  Chippendale  carved  case, 
$1,150;  a  Chippendale  carved  basin 
stand,  S 1 ,300 ;  a  Chippendale  small 
wall  cabinet  of  Ian  tern  form,  $4, 1 00 ; 
a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  gueridons, 
$1,000;  a  Chippendale  carved  table 
with  pierced  gallery,  in  the  French 
taste,  $4, 750 ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
commodes,  $5,900,  a  Chippendale 
four-post  canopy  bedstead,  $2,100; 
and  a  set  of  twelve  carved  chairs 
which  were  formerly  in  the  Canfield 


CHIPPENDALE    CARVED    WALL    CABINET 
MARSDEN    J.    PERRY    COLLECTION    :    N.Y. 


collection,  $6,600.  The  Perry  sale  will  remain  memor- 
able, too,  for  the  inclusion  of  a  set  of  English  Apostle 
spoons  with  Master  spoon  which  brought  $5,200. 

The  improvement  in  the  art  markets  in  New  York 
became  apparent  soon  after  the  1935-6  season  opened, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  extended  to  all  sections.  It 
has  been  significant,  too,  that  executors  who  had  pre- 
viously refrained  from  doing  so  should  have  decided 
to  place  collections  on  the  market,  and  the  results  will 
doubtless  influence  other  executors  to  dispose  of 
estates  of  which  they  have  control.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  the  upward  movement  in 
values  which  has  marked  the  past  season  will  continue 
to  gain  impetus  during  1936-7. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  activities  in  philatelic  circles 
during  the  past  season,  Mr.  H.  R.  Harmer  says,  'With 
nothing  of  the  size  of  a  Hind  collection  to  frighten  or 
enlighten  philatelists,  prices  were  steady,  but  with  a 
more  general  demand  than  has  been  experienced  for 
some  time  past.' 

This  demand  extended  to  all  classes  of  stamps, 
whether  rarities,  or  the  more  common  varieties,  and 
the  market  both  in  England  and  America  has  shown 
considerable  strength  with  the  range  of  prices  gener- 
ally higher.  In  the  Colonies,  particularly  South  Africa, 
there  has  also  been  a  noteworthy  improvement,  though 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree. 

On  the  Continent,  the  market 
has  been  fair,  and  in  France  it 
could  be  described  as  good  until 
the  recent  political  and  financial 
disturbances.  Most  of  the  other 
Continental  markets  have  been  al- 
most closed  owing  to  sanctions  and 
theprevailingrestrictionsgoverning 
the  export  of  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  South  America  has  shown 
some  slight  improvement  com- 
pared with  the  past  few  seasons. 
Interest  in  the  Jubilee  sets  issued 
by  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions 
and  the  Colonies  in  May  last  has 
exceeded  all  expectations,  the  de- 
mand being  consistent  and  wide- 
spread throughout  the  world. 
Many  thousands  of  these  sets  were 
purchased  by  American  buyers  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  last 
year,  and  so  keen  has  the  search 
for  sets  become  that,  whereas  but 
a  short  while  ago  the  value  of  com- 
plete sets  was  £5,  they  are  now 
changing  hands  at  around  £20. 
That  the  season  has  been  active 
is  proved  by  the  turnover  of  above 
£  1 1 3,000,  at  Mr.  Harmer's  rooms. 
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ARMOURS  OF   KINGS  AND  CAPTAINS 

EXAMPLES    IN    THE    NEUE     HOFBURG,    VIENNA 
By  WOLFGANG  BORN-PART  I 


A  RMS  are  more  closely  connected  with  history 
AA  than  any  other  works  of  art.  They  belonged 
X  A.to  men  who  decided  the  destinies  of  nations. 
As  instruments  of  victory  they  are  impressive  docu- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  potent  deeds  of  mankind. 

This  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  world's  first 
great  arms-collector — the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Tyrol  ( 1 529-1 595).  He  created  a  pantheon  of  the 
most  famous  princes  and  generals  of  his  own  time 
and  of  the  past  by  forming  a  collection  of  their 


No.   I.— BARTOLOMMEO  COLLEONI  :  DETAIL  OF   BRONZE    EQUESTRIAN   STATUE 
BY    ANDREA    VERROCCHIO,    FINISHED   BY    ALESSANDRO   LEOPARDI    :    VENICE 


No.  II.— BREAST-PLAIT-:  &  PLACCATE  OF  COLLEONI'S 
ARMOUR,  C.  1470  IN  THE  NEUE  HOFBURG  AT  VIENNA 


arms  in  his  castle  of  Ambras  near 
Innsbruck.  This  collection  now 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  col- 
lection of  arms  in  the  Neue  Hofburg 
in  Vienna.  Ferdinand  began  this 
enterprise  in  1570,  with  the  aid  of 
his  secretary  Jakob  Schrenckh  von 
Notzing,  who  exchanged  letters  with 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe  in  order 
to  procure  for  his  master  weapons 
of  historical  importance.  In  1580 
Schrenckh  was  ordered  by  the  Arch- 
duke to  compile  an  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. But  this  catalogue,  under 
the    title    Armamentarium    Heroicum, 
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No.  III.— HALF-ARMOUR  OF  GEORG  VON  FRUNDSBERG 
AUGSBURG    CIRCA   1515    :    NEUE    HOFBURG,    VIENNA 


No.  IV.— MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  OF  VON  FRUNDSBERG 
AFTER    AMBERGER   :    KUNSTHISTORICHES     MUSEUM 


only  appeared  in  1601,  after  Ferdinand's  death.  Its 
particular  feature  is  the  representation  of  the  original 
owners  wearing  their  arms.  It  is  true  that  these  portraits 
generally  show  no  great  likeness  to  their  subjects,  but 
it  was  the  best  available  method  of  perpetuating  the 
features  of  the  dead.  Ferdinand  used  to  call  his  col- 
lection of  arms  his  Ehrliche  Gesellschaft  (Honourable 
Society),  meaning  by  this  expression,  that  he  looked 
on  the  panoplies  as  human  beings.  Indeed,  he  possessed 
an  unusually  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonality— a  trait  which  characterizes  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative figure  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  engravings  of  the  warriors  in  the  catalogue  only 
formed  a  part  of  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  historical  personalities.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  activity  was  his  collection  of 
the  miniature  portraits  of  princes  and  celebrities  now 
in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna.  This  col- 
lection is  a  most  valuable  source  of  iconography.  The 
miniatures  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  former 
owners  of  the  arms  and  so  help  us  to  analyse  the  re- 
lation between  the  man  and  his  armour.  Do  the  arms 
correspond  with  the  real  nature  of  the  personality  of 
their  owners  or  do  they  disguise  it  ? 

Everybody  knows  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Vene- 
tian general  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  (1400-1475),  the 
last  work  of  Verrocchio,  which  stands  before  the  church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  (No.  i) .  Colleoni  is  represented 
as  a  symbol  of  war:  riding  with  rigid  limbs,  his  face 
expressing  reckless  energy.  He  wears  an  armour  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  type,  modelled  after  Roman  proto- 
types and  of  a  strikingly  decorative  character.  In  the 
Vienna  collection  is  the  breast-portion  of  an  original 
armour  of  Colleoni:  a  work  of  Gothic  style,  dating 
from  about  1470  (No.  ii).  It  consists  of  a  breast-plate 
and  a  placcate,  joined  by  a  screw.  The  placcate  shows 
a  protruding  edge  in  the  middle  and  ends  in  a  point. 
Breast-plates  of  this  type  were  worn  with  the  salade,  a 
helmet  with  a  lengthened  back,  and  with  the  so  called 
bart,  the  bevor  or  mentonniere.  This  type  of  armour 
was  well  suited  to  a  professional  soldier  like  Colleoni, 
as  it  combined  usefulness  with  beauty.  Following  the 
ideal  of  the  Renaissance,  the  generals  considered  them- 
selves artists,  and  affected  in  their  personal  appearance 
as  much  elegance  as  possible.  But  even  at  this  time, 
in  spite  of  the  change  of  style,  Gothic  armour  was  still 
used  on  account  of  its  efficient  construction. 

Georg  von  Frundsberg,  the  nordic  counterpart  of 
Colleoni,  was  born  in  1473,  two  years  before  the  death 
of  the  latter.  He  organized  the  Landsknechte,  the  for- 
midable mercenary  infantry  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
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milian  I,  which  served  as  model  for  the 
organization  of  the  modern  military  system. 
A  capable  and  chivalrous  man,  Frundsberg 
won  many  victories  for  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
He  died  in  1528.  A  half-armour  of  Frunds- 
berg is  in  the  Vienna  collection  (No.  iii).  It 
consists  of  a  globose  breast-plate  and  taces 
and  tassets  with  many  lames.  The  armour  is 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  band  etched 
with  scrolls.  It  was  made  in  Augsburg  about 
the  year  15 15.  Armour  of  this  type  was  worn 
over  a  coat  of  mail.  Like  Colleoni's  breast- 
plate, Frundsberg's  armour  is  characterized 
by  its  practical  construction  and  lack  of  pure- 
ly decorative  elements;  it  is,  however,  of  a 


No.  V.— HALF-ARMOUR  OF  EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN-  I.  BY  KONRAD  SEUSENHOFER 
INNSBRUCK   CIRCA    1500    :    ARMS   COLLECTION    IN     NEL'E    HOFBURG    AT    VIENNA 
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heavier  type  and  lacks  the  elegance 
of  Colleoni's.  Frundsberg's  armour 
corresponds  to  his  appearance  and 
manners.  The  portrait  in  the  mini- 
ature collection  of  the  Archduke 
shows  a  stout,  bearded  man  of  sim- 
ple and  quarrelsome,  but  not  un- 
friendly, expression  (No.  iv). 

It  is  well  known  that  Frunds- 
berg's first  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  (1459-15 19),  was 
highly  interested  in  the  making  of 
armour.  The  most  typical  armour 
of  German  Renaissance  fashioning 
is  named  after  Maximilian.  The 
emperor  supervised  the  work  of 
Konrad  Seusenhofer,  the  armourer 
of  his  court  at  Innsbruck.  A  half- 
armour  made  for  the  emperor  by 
Seusenhofer,  dating  from  about 
1500  and  preserved  in  Vienna  (No. 
v),  is  provided  with  a  close  helmet 
of  the  armet  type;  its  visor  has  ver- 
tical slits  for  breathing  purposes; 
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the  surface  is  plain  with  the  exception  of 
some  gilt  and  blued  bands  with  ornaments. 
The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  etched  on 
its  collar;  the  cross  of  St.  Andreas  (an  emblem 
belonging  to  the  order)  is  chiselled  on  its 
breast-plate.  Maximilian  probably  wore  this 
armour  in  those  years  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  dreamed  of  universal  monarchy. 
The  chivalrous  sovereign  appeared  armoured, 
at  the  head  of  his  legions  in  all  quarters  of 
the  Continent.  Diirer's  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
(No.  vi)  reveals  the  complexity  of  his  men- 
tality: Maximilian  possessed  both  a  strong 
sense  of  reality  and  a  bias  towards  political 
schemes  of  a  romantic  nature. 

Charles  V  (1500- 1558),  his  grandson  and 
successor,  was  a  man  of  quite  different  char- 


No.  VII.— THE   EMPEROR   CHARLES  V  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  MOHLBERG 
PAINTED    BY    TITIAN    IN     1548    :    IN    THE    PRADO   GALLERY,    MADRID 


No.  VIII—  HALF-ARMOUR  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V,  BY 
DESIDERIUS   COLMAN    (HELMSCHMIED)   OF   AUGSBURG,    1543 

acter  and  manners.  Of  delicate  nature,  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  high  spirited.  As 
the  heir  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  and  Joana 
of  Castile  he  realized  the  dream  of  world- 
empire.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the 
Renaissance  attained  full  predominance 
over  the  arts  of  Central  Europe.  The  state 
arms  of  noblemen  were  covered  with  orn- 
aments in  the  newly  imported  Italian 
style,  though  the  arms  used  in  war  changed 
less  in  appearance.  Titian's  portrait  of 
Charles  Vat  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  1547 
(No.  vii) ,  shows  him  wearing  a  state  armour 
of  Renaissance  type,  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Armeria  of  Madrid.  The  Em- 
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No.  IX.— DUKE  OFALBA  :  MINIATURE  PORTRAIT 
C.  1575  :  KUNSTHISTORICHES  MUSEUM,  VIENNA 


peror  used,  in  reality,  to  wear  plain 
armour  on  the  battlefield.  A  half- 
suit  of  plate-armour,  which  he 
wore  at  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  in 
1546,  is  preserved  in  Vienna  (No. 
viii).  It  is  a  work  of  Desiderius  Col- 
man,  called  Helmschmied,  of  Augs- 
burg, and  dates  from  1543.  It  is 
beautifully  shaped,  though  simply 
decorated,  with  small  bands  of  gilt 
ornaments.  Its  helmet  is  a  close 
burgonet;  its  lance-rest  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  breast-plate, 
which  is  provided  with  a  low  pro- 
jecting point  (peascod).  A  Ma- 
donna etched  on  the  breast-plate 
seems  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  re- 
ligious mission  to  which  Charles 
had  devoted  himself. 

The  armour  of  two  of  the  most 
important  politicians  and  generals 
of  Charles  V  and  his  successors,  the 
Duke  of  Alba  (1508-1582-3)  and 
Lazarus  Schwendi  (1 552-1 584),  is 
also  preserved  in  Vienna.  The  half- 
armour  of  Alba  (No.  x)  is  a  later 
work  of  the  armourer  who  made 
the  above-mentioned  half-suit  of 


the  Emperor,  and  dates  from  about  1560.  Like  his 
sovereign,  Alba  had  a  religious  emblem  etched  on 
his  breast-plate:  a  knight  worshipping  the  crucifix. 
Alba's  armour  differs  from  that  of  Charles  by  the 
construction  of  the  breast-plate  and  the  back,  which 
are  entirely  composed  of  lames  (ganzer  Krebs  anime). 
The  proportions,  too,  are  different.  In  the  structure 
of  Charles's  armour  the  vertical  lines  are  stressed, 
giving  it  grace.  Alba's  armour  impresses  us,  rather, 
as  severe  and  threatening  by  reason  of  its  many 
transversal  lames  and  especially  its  heavy  pauldrons. 
We  must  remember  Alba's  formidable  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  of  the  Dutch:  his  miniature 
portrait  in  the  Archduke  Ferdinand's  collection, 
painted  probably  by  an  unknown  Spanish  artist 
about  1575,  shows,  as  we  should  expect,  a  stern, 
haggard  and  haughty  Spaniard   (No.  ix). 


No    X.      HALF-ARMOUR  Ol    I  1  UN  \NDO  ALVARES,  DUKE  OF  ALBA,  BY  DESIDERIUS 
COLMAN  :   MADE  IN  AUGSBURG   CIRCA    1560   :   IN   THE  NEUE  HOFBURG,  VIENNA 
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No.XI.     LAZARUSS(  HWEND1  :  MINIATURE  PORTRAIT 
CIRCA    1570  :  KUNSTHISTOR1CHES  MUSEUM,    VIENNA 


Schwendi's  equestrian  harness  in 
Vienna  (No.  xii),  although  of  about 
the  same  date  and  also  made  in  Augs- 
burg, is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
It  is  very  elegantly  shaped.  Its  out- 
lines are  slightly  curved.  The  high 
crest  of  the  helmet  stresses  the  verti- 
cal line.  Besides  this,  the  armour  is 
decorated-  with  black  etched  orna- 
ments of  Renaissance  character  with- 
out any  religious  emblems.  These  or- 
naments, which  are  the  work  of  Peter 
Speyer  of  Annaberg,  are  arranged  in 
broad  bands,  and  almost  entirely  cover 
the  pauldrons.  Schwendi's  political 
aim  was  to  reconcile  the  opposed  re- 
ligious elements  within  the  empire.  He 
was  the  German  opposite  of  the  Span- 
ish fanatic  Alba.  His  miniature  por- 
trait by  an  unknown  artist,  here  re- 
produced, shows  the  clever  physiog- 
nomy of  a  cultured  official,  at  once 
alert  and  thoughtful  (No.  xi). 

A  Second  Part  of  this  article,  completing  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Bain's  study  of  the  'Armours  of  Kings  and  Captains  in 
the  Neue  Hojburg.  Vienna,'  will  be  published  in  the 
January  Issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


NO.    XII.— ARMOUR    OF    LAZARUS    SCHWENDI,    BARON    VON    HOHENLANDS- 
BERG  :  AUGSBURG  CIRCA  1560  :  ARMS  COLLECTION.  NEUE  HOFBURG,  VIENNA 
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EARLY    ENGLISH    OAK    TABLES 

I-OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LONG  TABLE 
By  MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON,  f.i.r.a.,  f.i.b.d. 


HALF  the  joy  of  collecting  consists  in 
discussing  the  resulting  assemblage  of 
objects  with  those  who  look  at  them, 
and  if  they  were  left  to  speak  for  themselves 
a  certain  dullness  would  mar  their  exhibi- 
tion. Remarks  elicit  rejoinders,  and  for  my- 
self I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  antiquarian 
and  other  discussions  I  am  always  willing  to 
be  instructed  even  if  I  have  to  endure  the 
tedium  of  listening  to  what  I  already  know, 
or  to  risk  having  to  alter  a  cherished  opinion. 
But  no  discussion  is  futile  in  which  truth  re- 
moves error  or  in  which  a  listener,  over-in- 
clined to  accept  any  individual  as  a  'final' 
authority,  emerges  better  able  to  think  for 
himself,  even  in  such  a  matter  as  a  table. 

In  the  latter  case  he  would  not,  for  in- 
stance, proclaim  as  fact  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on 
furniture  that  there  were  no  tables  in  Eng- 


land before  the  year  1475.  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  reflect  that,  even  admitting  the 
absence  of  any  specimens  of  English  tables  of 
an  earlier  date,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
our  country  did  not  construct  tables  during 
a  period  of  two  centuries  in  which,  without 
foreign  stimulus,  it  produced  vast  quantities 
of  woodwork  which  collectively  constituted 
one  of  England's  greatest  artistic  achieve- 
ments. However,  it  was  fallaciously  con- 
tended that  if  tables,  other  than  trestle  tables, 
had  been  made,  they  would  have  been  too 
massive  for  time  and  use  to  destroy  them. 
But  the  craftsman  knows  that  great  baulks  of 
timber  are  likely  to  have  a  briefer  existence 
than  smaller  pieces  of  wood.  Cracks  and 
shakes,  which  sometimes  extend  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  beam  affected  by  them, 
are  due  solely  to  neglect  of  proper  seasoning. 
Another  important  reason  for  the  scarcity,  if 


No.   I.— ENGLISH    REFECTORY  TABLE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  ESQUIRE 
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No.    II.— ENGLISH    TABLE    OF   THE    FIRST    HALF  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    :    IN    THE  COLLECTION  OF  MONSIEUR  LOUIS  CARTIER 


not  the  utter  disappearance,  of  examples  of 
mediaeval  furniture  is  man's  destructiveness, 
pitiless  to  all  soiled  time-worn  things,  unless 
associated  with  a  belief  in  their  monetary  or 
artistic  worth.  Thus  it  may  be  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  what  ought  to  have  been  our 
inheritance  of  Gothic  art  has  perished  at  the 
hands  of  earlier  unappreciative  heirs.  Hence 
exceptional  rarity  attaches  to  any  article  of 
domestic  furniture  dating  from  before  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  we  accept  the  date  (late  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury) which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  Pens- 
hurst  tables  as  being  accurate,  they  are  pre- 
sumably the  earliest  specimens  extant.  Cer- 
tainly they  splendidly  represent  the  banquet- 


ing hall  table  of  that  period.  But  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  tables  of  different  designs 
were  made  in  oak  right  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  altar  tables  being  also  made  in  that 
wood  before  stone  was  considered  more  per- 
manent and  appropriate.  In  the  Fifteenth 
Century  the  long  table  for  dining  purposes 
was  a  more  elaborate  article  on  the  Continent 
than  it  was  in  England,  especially  in  France, 
where  it  was  frequently  carved  with  traceried 
ends  and,  when  erected  upon  the  dais,  formed 
part  of  an  arrangement  which  included  the 
High  seat  (sometimes  a  bench)  complete 
with  its  canopy,  forms  (often  constructed 
with  enclosed  backs)  and  portable  stools,  etc. 
In  England  other  kinds  of  tables  were  in 

existence  for  use  in 
the  solar  apartments, 
where  long  chests  oc- 
casionally served  the 
purpose  of  a  table. 
There  were  small  oc- 
tagon and  circular 
tables  together  with 
other  forms  of  'box' 
and  enclosed  tables, 
but  these  were  less 
common  in  England 
than  abroad. 

The  trestle  tables  for 
use  in  the  banqueting 


No.  III.— ENGLISH  LONG  TABLE 
OF  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION 
(EARLY  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY) 
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hall  were  at  times  as  long  as  thirty 
feet,  provision  for  which  being  not 
infrequently  included  in  the  cost  of  a 
contract  for  the  building  of  the  hall. 
Such  tables  rested  upon  a  series  of  sup- 
ports placed  centrally  beneath  them, 
and  retained  their  position  by  means 
of  the  weight  of  the  tops  which  were 
of  massive  construction,  framed  up 
with  planks  of  beech,  oak  or  elm.* 

To-day  one  observes  a  perverse 
habit  of  referring  to  any  long  rect- 
angular table  as  a  'refectory  table,' 
whereas  a  refectory  was  specifically  a 
hall  in  a  convent  or  monastery  in 
which  meals  were  eaten,  and  prior  to 
the  Sixteenth  Century  the  tables  con- 
structed for  such  places  were  always 

*Among  the  accounts  relative  to  the  King's  Hall 
at  Portsmouth  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First, 
are  payments  to  carpenters  for  sawing  trunks  of 
trees  and  shaping  the  planks  into  tables.  In 
1249  Henry  III  sent  a  writ  to  one  of  his  bailiffs 
directing  him  to  obtain,  by  gift  or  purchase,  a 
great  beech  tree  to  be  converted  into  tables  for  the 
King's  kitchens  at  Westminster  against  Easter- 
tide. The  tree  was  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Lon- 
don by  water. 


No.    IV.— OAK    TABLE    WITH    APRON     FRIEZE    :    ENGLISH,    EARLY    SIXTEENTH     CENTURY 
THIS    EXAMPLE    HAS    A    STRONG    AFFINITY    WITH    CONTEMPORARY    TUDOR    SIDE    TABLES 


of  the  trestle  type,  of  the  simplest  construction  and 
exceedingly  long.f  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 

fin  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI 
giving  a  list  of  royal  furniture,  reference  is  made  to  tables,  movable 
or  'dormant',  and  the  catalogue  also  mentions  quantities  of  cloth, 
damask  (a  fabric  from  Damascus)  and  satin  coverings  used  for  tables. 
A  later  inventory  dated  1534,  relating  to  the  goods  in  the  Guildhall 
of  Boston,  refers  to  eight  tables  on  the  north  side  of  that  hall,  joined  and 
nailed  to  the  trestles,  and  seven  on  the  south  side,  with  twelve  forms. 


No.  V.— AN   ENGLISH   BULBOUS-LEG  TABLE  WITH  ORIGINAL  DRAW-ENDS 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  E.  BULLIVANT,    ESQUIRE 
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I  NGl  ISH    DINING    TABLE   OF  OAK.  OF  BEAUTIFUL   QUALITY    AND    CONDITION     WITH    LEGS    OF    BULBOUS 
FORM,    I  I   UJORAT1  I  \    (    \k\l  D        fHIS    I  ABLE  DATES  FROM  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


table  made  with  four  straight  legs  splayingout- 
wards  from  a  massive  plank  top,  which  was 
invariably  produced  for  service  in  a  kitchen 
or  a  butcher's  shop,  and  many  other  varieties 
that  were  never  designed  as  such,  should  be 
called  refectory  tables. 

In  France  these  trestle  tables  differed  from 
their  English  relatives,  as  the  X  of  the  trestle 
support  rested  in  alignment  with  the  length 
of  the  top.  Another  type  which  was  designed 
for  use  across  the  length  of  an  apartment  was 
neither  primitive  nor  massive,  being  framed 
up  with  a  series  of  vertical  supports  along  its 
length  connected  by  stretchers,  which  at 
times  rested  upon  three  or  four  cross  stretch- 
ers beneath  them  at  intervals,  thus  raising  the 
whole  structure 
some  inches  from 
the  ground.  The 
supposition  that  a 
framed-up  table 
did  not  appear  in 
England  until  the 
Sixteenth  Century 
may  be  true, 
though  I  doubt  it. 
but  its  prototype 
certainly  existed  in 
France  a  century 
earlier  at  least. 

As  to  the  medi- 
aeval altar  table, 
to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred,   its    con- 


struction does  not  fa- 
cilitate   the   study    of 
the  domestic   article, 
as  the  earlier  examples 
were   usually   framed 
in  the  solid  to  enclose 
three  sides,  and  no  ex- 
ample in  timber  sur- 
vives   which    can    be 
given  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Reformation. 
During  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  domestic 
furniture  was  still  re- 
ticently   monastic    in 
character    and     con- 
structed from  comparatively  heavy  timber.  Of 
this  early  type  No.  i  is  an  example  of  which  very 
few  nowexist.  It  has  so  frequently  beenasserted 
that  the  bulbous  leg  was  an  importation  from 
Flanders,  that  it  is  interesting  to  see  here  a 
crude  attempt  not  unlike  the  bulb  in  its  later 
development.  As  to  the  history  of  this  table,  I 
only  know  that  it  was  found  in  an  old  house 
at  Norwich.  It  may  have  been  constructed  in 
the  eastern  counties,  or  belong  either  to  the 
midland  or  Somerset  type,  but  in  date  it  is 
certainly  three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier 
than  the  first  example  of  a  table  with  a  decor- 
ated bulbous  leg ;  in  fact,  it  has  many  elements 
affined  to  the  Gothic  style  of  the  early  Fif- 
teenth Century.  In  the  absence  of  any  clue 
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which  would  have  been  provided  by  a  tie  or 
stretcher  connecting  the  supports  to  each 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  was  the 
original  length  of  the  table.  It  may  have  been 
double  its  present  length,  or  one  of  a  pair. 

Many  of  these  old  tables  still  adequately 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed; they  are  probably  more  sought  after 
to-day  than  other  articles  of  furniture  of 
greater  artistic  significance.  But  a  bulbous  leg 
table,  which  in  nearly  every  case  dates  from 
the  opening  years  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
onwards,  is  common  in  comparison  with  the 
earlier  type.  By  the  kindness  of  Monsieur 
Louis  Cartier  I  am  able  to  show  in  No.  ii  an 
exceedingly  important  specimen  of  an  early 
English  table  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  which  provides  an  inter- 
esting link  in  the  evolution  of  the  pedestal 
table  to  the  elongated  table  with  bulbous  legs. 
Possibly  it  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  framed- 
up  tables  to  have  been  made  in  that  century. 
In  design  it  is  not  wholly  domestic,  but  re- 
.,  fleets  the  ecclesiastical  influence  noticeable  in 
I  most  English  woodwork  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation; in  fact,  the  early  character  of  the 
legs,  reminiscent  as  they  are  of  timber  but- 
tresses which  one  sees  on  screens  and  pew 
ends,  and  the  shaped  ogee  arcading  below 
the  frieze  at  either  end,  are  at  least  mildly 
ecclesiastical,  and  it  would  not  be  rash  to 
assume  that  this  table  was  made  by  some 
artisan  (possibly  a  lay-brother)  connected 
with  the  production  of  church  woodwork. 
In  its  construction  some  interesting  points 


No.  VIII.— TABLES    FROM   THE  LUMLEY  INVENTORY.  1590 
WITH  MARBLE    TOPS  :  BY   COURTESY   OF   H.    BATSFORD 


occur.  The 
top  is  carried 
on  plain  tim- 
bers tenoned 
and  pinned 
into  the  legs 
ateachangle, 
as  well  as  into 
the  central 
leg,  which  on 
the  wall  side 
is  straight. 
(In  later 
tables  the 
carved  frieze 
cut  on  one 
rail  passed 
over  the  top 
of  the  central 
leg.)  The  top 
oversails  the 
ends  as  in  the 
case  of  the 
early  side- 
tables  of  the  same  period,  and  in  height  the 
table  exceeds  by  a  few  inches  what  was  usual 
for  similar  tables  later  in  the  century  of  its 
birth.  Throughout,  the  wood  used  is  pit-sawn 
English  oak,  quartered  and  planed. 

Heavier  examples  of  the  trestle  table  ap- 
peared with  variations  for  many  years,  but 
the  trestle  table  was  not  so  common  as  the 
oak  country-made  table  with  square  legs, 
plain  frieze  and  slab  top.  One  can  only  sur- 
mise that  a  large  proportion  of  this  'yeoman' 

furniture  was  dis- 
integrated as  being 
ugly;  otherwise 
how  is  one  to  ac- 
count for  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many 
spare  tops  which  in 
recent  years  have 
been  extensively 
utilizedforreplace- 
ments,  etc.  ?  Of  the 
type  to  which  I  re- 
fer, No.  iii  is  fairly 
typical,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  thatin 
dating  a  table  of  its 


No.  IX.— SMALL  OAK  TABLE 
WHICH  SHOWS  A  STROM. 
CONTINENTAL  INFLUENCE 
(SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY) 
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kind,  errors  often  occur,  as  tables  of  a  similar 
design  with  plain  chamfered  legs,  lighter  in 
build  and  of  slightly  different  construction, 
were  made  throughout  the  disturbed  years 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

No.  iv  shows  a  rare  sixteenth-century  table 
of  better  quality  than  the  subject  of  No.  iii. 
Two  examples,  twin-like  in  resemblance,  are 
known.  At  first  sight  of  this  table  one  ob- 
serves its  strong  affinity  in  design  and  propor- 
tion to  contemporary  Tudor  side-tables.  The 
manner  in  which  the  frieze  is  shaped  to  form 
a  kind  of  apron  and  is  rounded  at  its  juncture 
with  the  top  of  the  leg,  which  is  cut  away, 
shows  a  method  of  construction  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  hutch  table.  The  moulding 
of  the  section  below  the  frieze,  which  is  car- 
ried down  the  leg  to  terminate  on  an  inter- 
esting Gothic  stop,  is  also  similar.  Unfortun- 
ately the  top,  which  apart  from  the  clamp 
ends,  is  contemporary,  has  been  altered  to 
conform  with  the  mode  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  when  the  tops  were  often  extended 
by  the  introduction  of  draw-ends.  Many  of 
these  early  tables  have  been  altered  in  this 
way,  made  lower  or  higher,  or  reduced  in 
length  or  width.  Frequently  an  old  table 
would  be  promoted  to  serve  as  an  altar  in  a 
village  church,  when  elaborate  altars  were 
forbidden,  and  in  the  process  of  adaptation 
worn  stretchers  were  often  replaced.  Some- 
times additional  carving  would  be  cut  around 
the  edge  of  the  top,  and  many  an  oak  table 
received  a  coat  of  paint. 

Reference  to  the  framed-up  table  first  ap- 
pears, or  seems  to  appear,  in  inventories 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  but  no  existing  example  of 
a  typical  bulbous  leg  table  is  as  early  in  date 
as  this;  indeed,  one  dare  not  affirm  that  any 
such  table  was  produced  much  before  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

The  earliest  'bulbs'  are  more  massive  than 
their  successors  and  were  constructed  from 
heavier  timbers.  They  display,  too,  a  larger 
proportion  of  carving  to  lathe  work,  as  turn- 
ing was  not  general  before  the  end  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

As  fine  as  any  of  their  kind  extant,  Nos.  v 
and  vi  are  examples  which  admirably  exhibit 
slight  stylistic  difference.  The  former  table 


is  earlier  and  more  ornate  than  the  latter, 
which  is  of  beautiful  quality  and  gains  artis- 
tically by  its  greater  restraint,  while  both  are 
typical  of  the  rich  and  exuberant  craftsman- 
ship of  their  period.  In  later  years  the  'bulb' 
was  modified  and  lightened  still  further,  and 
at  times  it  evolved  into  the  form  of  a  vase  or 
pear.  When  strapwork  became  fashionable 
the  entire  leg  was  often  smothered  with  varie- 
ties of  this  rather  monotonous  form  of  orna- 
ment which  appears  with  noticeable  fre- 
quency in  so  many  examples  which  have 
their  provenance  in  the  Eastern  counties. 

More  splendidly  decorative  than  any  other 
support  to  a  table  or  buffet  are  the  great 
heraldic  beasts  and  monsters  figuring  in  the 
free  imaginative  carving  wrought  for  the 
great  castles  and  manors  of  Celtic  origin 
which  dominated  the  borders  of  Wales,  but 
of  the  tables  constructed  with  these  beasts  as 
the  leading  motif  of  their  design,  so  few  exist 
that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  repro- 
duce an  admirable  and  hitherto  unrecorded 
example  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William 
Burrell  (No.  vii).  In  its  pristine  condition  and 
original  setting  the  decorative  richness  of  a 
table  such  as  this  must,  indeed,  have  been 
striking.  Visualize  a  finely  worked  cloth  upon 
which  glitters  a  wealth  of  silver,  or  even  gold 
plate,  companied  by  engraved  glass,  platters 
and  fruit  trenchers,  painted  with  figures,  pas- 
toral scenes  or  armorials,  and  see,  by  the 
table,  contemporary  chairs  and  stools,  the 
former  of  the  X  type,  upholstered  in  coloured 
velvet  with  cushions  of  satin  or  gold  lace  im- 
ported from  Antwerp  or  Venice. 

Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  finer 
Elizabethan  tables  which  have  survived  are 
either  without  their  original  tops  or  with 
altered  ones.  I  suggest  that  formerly  many 
more  of  these  tables  were  designed  with 
marble  tops  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
1550  or  thereabouts  tables  are  indicated  in 
inventories  as  having  tops  of  this  stone  and 
contemporary  drawings  show  them  with 
heavily  carved  under-framing  carrying  mas- 
sive marble  tops,  stated  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Italy.  Presumably  they  were 
novelties  for  the  Long  Gallery  when  that 
apartment  took  the  place  of  the  Great  Hall 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  were  placed  at 
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each  end  of  it.  Later  they  appear  to  have  been 
designed  for  central  positions  under  the  en- 
trance hall  screen,  or  opposite  the  fireplace 
in  great  houses  such  as  Hatfield,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  of  them  were  carved 
by  Italians  resident  in  England.  No.  viii 
shows  the  character  of  tables  which,  be  it 
noted,  are  not  refectory  tables.  It  is  easily 
discerned  that  marble  tops  with  heavy  veins  as 
large  as  those  depicted  would  not  survive 
many  years  of  by  no  means  stationary  service, 
particularly  if  bordered  and  inlaid  as  many 
of  them  were.  As  there  is  not  a  single  example 
of  such  a  table  in  existence  to-day,  it  is  a 
plausible  supposition  that  when  the  original 
marble  tops  crumbled  they  were  replaced  by 
draw-tops  of  timber  at  various  times  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  To  test  this  theory,  I 
invite  the  owner  of  any  draw-top  table  simi- 
lar in  character  to  those  shown  in  No.  viii  to 
examine  the  slots  in  which  the  runners  work 
and  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  care- 
fully cut  and  accurately  centred  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  frieze,  or  whether  they  have  been 
hacked  out  in  a  slipshod  manner  suggestive 
of  seventeenth-century  additions. 


In  Holland  and  Flanders  the  draw-end 
dining  table  was  smaller  and  lighter  than  its 
neighbour  across  the  Channel.  No.  ix  is  an  ex- 
ample which  by  reason  of  its  proportion  and 
the  turning  of  its  legs,  suggests  qualities 
affined  to  the  Netherlands,  although  the 
wood  is  English  oak,  and  the  Ionic  capitals  to 
the  legs  are  seldom  seen  upon  tables  from 
that  part  of  Europe.  Probably  the  craftsman 
was  imported,  and  not  the  table. 

No.  x  depicts  a  fine  table  of  unusual  inter- 
est in  which  an  elaborate  arcaded  under- 
framing,  reflecting  the  elements  of  the  second 
phase  of  Renaissance  in  France,  thirty  years 
earlier,  supports  a  typically  English  frieze 
and  top  of  circa  1620.  It  is  obviously  of  Eng- 
lish craftsmanship,  and  the  Englishman  who 
made  it  had  presumably  seen  illustrations  of 
continental  tables,  though  the  Henri  II  rect- 
angular tables  which  its  construction  sug- 
gests have  more  refined  sections  to  the  capi- 
tals and  bases  of  columns,  etc.,  and  are  almost 
always  made  of  walnut.  When  this  table  was 
made,  the  contemporary  French  tables  were 
in  a  very  dissimilar  style.  Tables  in  oak  were 
seldom  made  underHenri  IVand  LouisXIII. 


No.  X.— AX  ENGLISH  OAK  TABLE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  WITH  ELABORATE  ARCADED  UNDERFRAMIXG  SHOWING  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF    THE    SECOND    PHASE    OF    THE    RENAISSANCE    IN    FRANCE    :  IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST,    ESQUIRE 
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SOME  MEMORIES  OF  JOSEPH  CRAWHALL 

By  G.  DENHOLM  ARMOUR 


A  WATER-COLOUR  drawing  by  the 
late  Joseph  Crawhall  was  lately  sold  at 
auction  for  £1,207.  This  purchase  fig- 
ured as  a  headline  in  most  of  the  daily  papers, 
and  was  evidently  regarded  as  very  remark- 
able; it  did  not,  however,  surprise  me,  as  I 
happened  to  know  that  for  another  picture 
by  Crawhall  £1,100  had  been  refused  a  few 
years  ago.  The  truth  is  that,  though  appreci- 
ated in  his  lifetime,  and  since,  by  those  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  know  his  work,  Craw- 
hall is  practically  unknown  to  the  general 
public.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  his  pictures  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  partly  to  the  objection  he  always 
had  to  belonging  to  any  society  of  artists.  His 
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JOSEPH  CRAWHALL  AND  G.  DENHOLM  ARMOUR  EXERCISING  THE 
HOUNDS  AT  TANGIER  :  COLOUR-WASHED  SKETCH  BY  CRAWHALL 


pictures,  moreover,  generally  passed  directly 
into  private  collections,  and  were  only  occa- 
sionally exhibited  upon  request. 

Joseph  Crawhall  died  in  1913  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Although  capable  of  displaying 
energy  upon  occasion,  he  never  had  a  strong 
constitution,  which  probably  restricted  his 
output  of  work  of  the  more  serious  kind.  He 
would,  too,  never  part  with  any  piece  of 
work  unless  he  thought  it  as  good  as  he  was 
able  to  do,  hence  the  fire  took  toll  of  many 
pictures  that  did  not  come  up  to  his  exacting 
standard.  Apart  from  his  art,  Crawhall  was  a 
very  keen  sportsman,  especially  where  horses 
were  concerned.  A  fine  horseman,  he  was 
our  champion  jockey  when,  in  the  'eighties, 
we,  and  a  small  group  of  sportsmen,  used  to 
gather  at  Tangier.  There  he  and  I  whipped 
in  to  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  which  we  hunted 
the  foxes  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  rode 
after  pig,  and  did  some  racing  in  a  small 
way.  These  occupations  did  not  perhaps  tend 
to  much  serious  painting,  but  in  Crawhall's 
case,  they  afforded  scope,  at  least,  for  an- 
other side  of  his  genius  which  was  very  pro- 
lific. No  humorous  incident  passed  without 
his  recording  it  in  sketches  that  were  in  their 
way  as  wonderful  as  his  more  serious  work, 
penetrating,  as  they  did,  always  to  the  very 
soul  of  the  subject.  Most  of  these  sketches  had 
a  wash  of  colour,  which  made  them  decora- 
tive things,  quite  apart  from  their  action  and 
humour.  Joe  never  valued  them  at  all,  and 
anyone,  who  chanced  to  be  with  him  at  the 
time,  could  have  them.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
asked  him  for  a  sketch,  and  the  few  which 
illustrate  these  notes  I  value  very  highly.  I 
often  wonder  where  all  the  others  went. 
Crawhall  was  a  very  quiet  man,  who  did  not 
waste  his  words,  and  at  times,  if  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  he  would  remain  almost 
silent;  but  his  silence  covered  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  acute  observation  and  a  very  ready 
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SKETCH   WITH   COLOUR-WASH    BY  JOSEPH  CRAWHALL  OF  HORSE 
AT  TANGIER,    WHERE   CRAWHALL  AND  ARMOUR   USED  TO  HUNT 


COLOURED   SKETCH    BY  J.  CRAWHALL  OF  A  PARIAH  DOG,  ONE  OF 
THOSE    HUNTED  AT  TANGIER    BY  CRAWHALL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 


wit,  as  his  lighter  sketches  abundantly  prove. 
The  subject  and  raison  d'etre  of  some  of  the 
sketches  reproduced  here  require  a  word  of 
explanation,  as  they  were  done  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  passing  moment,  and  usually  for 
those  who  had  played  a  part  in  the  incidents 
recorded.  For  instance,  those  that  I  have 
labelled  'The  Pariah 
Hunt  Club'  refer  to  a 
diversion  someone  de- 
vised at  the  time  when 
hunting,  pig  sticking, 
and  such  sports  had 
finished  at  Tangier  for 
the  season.  Crawhall, 
or  to  use  his  nick- 
name, 'Creeps,'  used, 
on  our  evening  rides, 
to  look  round  for  a 
pariah  dog  outside  the 
town.  Finding  one, 
perhaps  sleeping  off  a 
surfeit  of  offal  near  the 
place  where  the  Moors 
slaughtered  their  cat- 
tle, the  crack  of  a  whip 
would  set  him  going. 
The  game  was  to  keep 
as  near  to  his  route  as 
possible,  the  nature  of 
the  country  contribut- 
ing to  some  pretty 
rough  rides.  The 
sketch  entitled  Rough 
Going  over  the  Tombs  re- 


calls such  an  occasion.  To  Ground  at  Fuller's 
Earth  shows  the  end  of  another  such  hunt :  'the 
mouldy  pariah'  is,  like  all  the  rest,  a  perfect 
portrait,  while  the  horses  and  riders  bring 
back  to  me  vividly  the  various  individuals. 
Needless  to  say,  no  harm  was  ever  done  to 
the  dogs,  several  of  which  did  duty  more  than 


A    CHARACTERISTIC     SKETCH    IN    COLOUR    BY    JOSEPH    CRAWHALL    :    THIS   WAS    HOW    CRAWHALL 
PICTURED    ONE    OF    HIS    FRIENDS   WHO    WAS    SERVING    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA    IN    THE    BOER    WAR 
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•\   BIT    OF    ROUGH    GOING   AMONG   THE   TOMBS' 
•THE    PARIAH    HUNT    CLUB'    AT    TANGIER    :    BY 


A    RUN  WITH 
J.    CRAWHALL 


once,  becoming  quite  well  known  to  us.  The 
colour-plate  that  illustrates  this  article  was  in- 
spired by  a  match  that  Crawhall  saw  ridden 
in  Yorkshire  between  a  sporting  farmer  of 
that  country  and  a  'warned  off'  jockey.  The 
latter  had  difficulty  in  making  up  the  arranged 
weight,  and  having  no  weight-cloth  or  lead, 
filled  a  horse-rug  with  stones  and  placed  his 
saddle  on  the  top  of  it,  which  explains  the 
somewhat  exalted  seat  shown  in  the  drawing. 
I  consider  this  draw- 
ing to  be  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  repre- 
sentations of  action  I 
have  ever  seen:  it 
reaches  perfection  in 
the  sour  old  thorough- 
bred whose  head  the 
jockey  is  pulling  round 
preparatory  to  the 
start.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  horses 
will  recognize  that 
with  a  line  or  two 
Crawhall  has  caught 
the  very  essence  of  the 
action.  The  drawing  is 
also  deeply  interesting 
from  the  fact  that 
many  of  its  lines — the 
horse's  legs,  for  in- 
stance— are  far  from 
what,  taken  literally, 


one  would  expect,  and  yet  in  some  mysterious 
way  they  exactly  express  the  movement.  I 
submit  that  this  is  impressionism  at  its  best. 

Another  sketch — which,  by  the  way,  repre- 
sents Crawhall  himself  grooming  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  one  of  a  joint  stud  he  and  I  ran 
when  living  together — came  to  me,  while 
away,  drawn  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  and 
enclosed  with  a  letter  recounting  some  casu- 
alty to  our  groom  which  compelled  Crawhall 
to  do  the  man's  work.  It  is  a  beautiful  draw- 
ing, and  a  very  good  portrait — if  something 
of  a  caricature — of  both  himself  and  the 
horse.  Once,  when  I  was  rather  enthusiastic 
over  some  such  sketches,  he  let  fall  the  re- 
mark that  he  thought  perhaps  he  was  a  lost 
fortune  to  some  comic  paper.  He  was  wrong: 
everything  he  did  was  done  for  the  pleasure 
of  doing  it,  and  the  trials  incident  to  having 
an  editor  over  him  would  certainly  have  de- 
stroyed the  whole  thing. 

I  have  said  that  he  had  a  true  wit.  This 
was  often  illustrated  in  these  light  sketches 
and  their  titles,  and  I  can  recall  one  particu- 
larly happy  case  of  this.  Our  landlord,  when 
we  shared  a  house,  was  a  farmer  who,  having 
two  farms,  let  one  of  the  houses  to  us.  His 
wife,  though  very  kind  and  hospitable,  had  a 


JOE  CRAWHALL  GROOMING  THE  THOROUGH-BRED  HORSE  HACKENDEN  :  A  SKETCH  IN  COLOUR 
DRAWN  BY  CRAWHALL  ON  THE  BACK  OF  AN  ENVELOPE  SENT  BY  HIM  TO  G.  DENHOLM  ARMOUR 
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rather  florid  taste  in  dress  and  in  the 
decoration  of  her  rooms,  both  tend- 
ing  towards    artificial   flowers,  wax 
fruits  and  stuffed  birds.  Born  within 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  her  vocabulary 
was  characterized  by  an  unconven- 
tional use,  or  abuse,  of  the  letter  H. 
Crawhall  drew  a  portrait  of  her  sur- 
rounded by  these  decorations,  and 
entitled  it 'Portrait  of  Mrs.  -  — -with 
a  background  after  her  own  art.'  An- 
other example  of  ready  wit  was  when 
a  son  of  this  lady,  after  telling  us  that 
he  had   the  night   before   shut   two 
ducks  in  a  hen-house,  and  found  in 
the  morning  three  eggs,  asked  "Ow 
do  you  hexplain  that,  Mr.  Craw'all?' 
Joe's  answer,    given   on    the 
instant,    was    'One   laid   the 
other  two  to  one,  of  course.' 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  men- 
tion that  Crawhall  practically 
never  drew  directly  from 
nature,  and  never  used  a 
sketch  book;  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  he  did  not  study  very 
conscientiously.   Sometimes 
he  would  spend  days,  or  even 
weeks,  watchingwhat  he  after- 
wards used  for  his  pictures.  I 
am,  however,   straying  from 
my  subject,  which  confines  me  to  his  sketches. 
These  were  in  truth  lightning    impressions, 
backed  of  course,  by  profound  knowledge  and 
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•WHO-HOOI' -  GoNK     I'O    CROCND    AT    FILLER'S    EARTH'    :    THE    END 
WITH    'THE    PARIAH    HUNT   CLUB'   AT    TANGIER    :    SKETCH     BY     J. 


■MOULDY    PARIAH— GENERALLY    SUPPOSED    TO    BE    LAME— NOT   SO  LAME  AS 
HE    LOOKS— FOUND  IN  THE   OPEN  AS  A    RULE'    :    SKETCH    BY    J.    CRAWHALL 


an  uncanny  certainty  of  hand. 
In  all,  there  is  the  same  sense 
of  decoration  which  caused 
him   always  to  place  every- 
thing just  where  it  should  be. 
He  was   a  great   admirer  of 
Japanese  art  in  this  respect, 
and  I  think  his  designs  often 
show  its  influence.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  his 
more   serious    work,    I    may 
mention    that    the   National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  has  some 
pieces,  also  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  I  believe, 
too,  that  they  now  have  one  drawing  of  a  white 
pigeon — a  superlatively  good  one — intheTate 
Gallery.  I  saw  it  painted,  but  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  Gallery. 

Crawhall,  when  in  serious  mood, 
was  in  my  opinion  the  best  painter 
of  animals  that  ever  lived,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  should  be  forgotten 
that  in  his  lighter  vein  he  amused 
himself  by  doing  work  that  entitles 
him  also  to  high  rank  among 
humorous  artists.  His  death  in 
the  prime  of  his  powers  was  an 
uncountable  loss  to  British  art. 
Though  his  output  was  small,  it  was 
of  supreme  quality,  and  painting 
only  what  he  was  stirred  to  paint, 
he  remains  an  example  without 
crawhall       precedent  and  without  a  successor. 
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By  C.  A.  EDINGS 


AMONG  our  ancestors  with 
/-\,  rare  exceptions  Yule-tide 
±.  JLwas  a  season  of  festivity 
which  more  than  any  other  offered 
an  occasion  for  the  almost  un- 
limited consumption  of  strong 
drink.  The  very  earliest  of  our 
vernacular  Christmas  carols,  the 
early  thirteenth-century  Anglo- 
Norman  Seignors,  ore  entendez  a  nus 
is  little  better  than  a  drinking 
song  with  its  final  toast — 
'  Here  then  I  bid  you  all  Wassail, 

Cursed  be   he  who  will  not  say, 
Drinkhail.' 

This  indulgence  was  hallowed 
by  long  usage,  justified  by  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  and  even  upon  occasions  blessed  by 
the  Church.  On  the  Continent,  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  excess — even  the  babes  in  their 
cradles  were  compelled  to  participate — that 
German  scholars  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
were  even  persuaded  to  believe  that  Weihnacht, 


No.  I.— A  POSSET-POT   AND   COVER    IN    PLAIN   WHITE   ENAMEL 
CHARLES  I  :  LAMBETH  DELFT  :  HEIGHT  8  IN.  :  LOUIS  GAUTIER 


No.    II.— A   MINIATURE    POSSET-POT  AND    FOOTED   SALVER  IN    SILVER  :    MADE  BY 
GEORGE    MIDDLETON,  LONDON,    1691-2  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF    HOW  OF  EDINBURGH 


the  season  of  Christmas,  was  really  Weinnacht. 

Their  drinking  began  at  Martinmas  and 
continued  with  brief  intervals  of  ebriety  until 
Twelfth  Night.  No  particular  fuddling  mix- 
ture, nor  is  any  special  goblet  however  associ- 
ated with  either  the  initial  feast  or  with  the  sub- 
sequent nights  of  indulgence.  But  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  the  family  posset-pot  of  silver  (No. 
ii) ,  pottery  (No.  i) ,  or  glass  was  brought  out  and 
filled  with  a  delectable  mixture  of  either  beer 
or  sack  and  milk,  heated  and  spiced  to  taste, 
and  each  member  of  the  family  was  expected 
to  take  his  sup  the  last  thing  before  retiring.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  a  slice  of  the  Christ- 
mas cake  accompanied  the  draught,  while  in 
Yorkshire  a  piece  of  apple  pie  was  substituted. 

On  Christmas  Day  itself  all  preliminary 
drinking  was  but  a  'puller  on,'  a  'shoeing 
horn'  to  the  grand  climax  of  the  wassail  bowl 
(No.  iv),  Ben  Jonson's  'browne  bowle,  drest 
with  Ribbands.'  Pepys  in  1667  wrote  of  his 
Christmas  revels:  'and,  last  of  all,  have  a 
flagon  of  ale  and  apples  drunk  out  of  a  wood 
cup  as  a  Christmas  draught:  which  made  all 
merry.'  Merry, I  do  not  doubt, for  this  'lambs 
wool,'  as  it  was  called,  is  potent  stuff  whether 
made  of  ale  or  wine  and  seasoned  with  sugar, 
nutmeg,  ginger  and  roasted  crab-apples — 'to 
make  the  Wassail  a  swinger.' 
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Burl, 


ngame 


Cal. 


No.  III.- 
COVER 


■A  TWO-HANDLED  POSSET-BOWL  OR  PORRINGER    AND 
LAMBETH   DELFT  :  PERIOD   C.    1690  :  LOUIS  GAUTIER 


placed  the  earlier  'brown  bowls'  of  wood, 
though  the  latter  continued  to  be  made,  and 
there  exists  one  splendid  example,  enriched 
with  heraldic  ornament,  that  is  believed  upon 
good  authority  to  have  belonged  to  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender. 

Apart  from  wassail  bowls  of  the  normal 
types,  we  find  traces  here  and  there  of  cups 
associated  with  the  feasts  of  Yule  and  inci- 
dentally of  Easter,  to  which  in  course  of  time 
the  supposedly  magical  quality  of  the  cere- 
monial draught  has  become  transferred,  en- 
dowing the  cup  itself  with  talismanic  quali- 
ties. Of  such  a  kind  was  the  'Fairy  Cup  of 
Ballafletcher,'  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (No.  v). 
Believed  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Olaf  in  Trondhjem  Cathedral  by  Mag- 
nus Barefoot,  King  of  Norway  and  Man,  in 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  procedure 
was  slightly  different,  for  the  wassail  bowl  or 
a  porringer  (No.  iii)  was  partly  packed  with 
broken  pieces  of  the  Christmas  cake  and  then 
filled  with  hot  ale  or  'lambs  wool,'  and  the 
resulting  porridge  eaten  with  spoons. 

The  majority  of  wassail  bowls  now  exist- 
ing, plain-turned  or  rose-turned,  are  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  of  the  time  of  King 
Charles  I.  We  know  that  such  bowls  were 
made  in  London  as  early  as  the  time  of 
James  I.  One  of  the  characters  in  Sir  Gyles 
Goosecappe  (1606)  is  described  as  'a  most  ex- 
cellent Turner,  and  will  turne  you  wassel- 
bowles,  and  posset  Cuppes.'  But  I  know  of 
none  of  the  former  that  I  should  care  to  place 
either  in  the  reign  of  the  Royal  Martyr  or  of 
his  father.  Even  that  most  splendid  wassail 
bowl,  of  rose-turned  lignum  vitae  and  ivory, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cullen  of  Ash- 
bourne (The  Connoisseur,  March  1927), 
cannot,  despite  its  traditional  association 
with  Charles  I,  and  the  battle  of  Naseby,  be 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Resto- 
ration. The  table  and  the  candlesticks  with 
their  stands,  which  accompany  it,  and  have 
obviously  been  made  for  it,  reveal  the  hand 
of  the  same  craftsman  and  forbid  the  attribu- 
tion of  any  earlier  date. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Nottingham 
stoneware  bowls,  that  may  also  have  served 
upon  occasion  as  punch  bowls,  frequently  re- 


No.  IV.— XVIITH-CEXTURY  WASSAIL  BOWL  OF  'LIGNUM  VITAL' 
SILVER-MOUNTED  :  THE   PROPERTY  OF  W.   R.  HEARST,  ESQRE 
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1098,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Subsequently  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
whose  revenues  included  part 
of  the  estate  of  Ballafietcher, 
and  there  the  cup  was  pre- 
served,' not  improbably  as 
evidence  of  the  tenure.  Until 
comparatively  recent  times  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  head  of  the  family  of 
Fletcher  of  Ballafietcher  at 
Yule  and  Easter  to  take  this 
cup  from  the  recess  in  the  hall 
where  it  was  kept,  and  to  fill 
it  with  wine  which  he  quaffed 
at  one  draught  to  the  Lhian- 
nan-Shee,  the  'Spirit  Friend' 
of  the  place.  And  so  long  as 
this  practice  was  observed  and 


No.  VI.— A    CUP   IN     WOOD   WITH    INCISED 
ORNAMENT:  C.  1610  :  OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS 


No.  V.— THE  GLASS  TUMBLER  KNOWN  AS 
THE    'FAIRY  CUP  OF     BALLAILETCHFK  ' 


the  Cup  remained  unbroken, 
thus  long  would  the  Fletchers 
hold  their  estates.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  1778  the  direct 
line  of  the  Fletchers  became 
extinct  and  that  the  'Fairy 
Cup  of  Ballafietcher,'  now  in 
the  Manx  Museum  at  Doug- 
las, is  not  the  original  cup, 
but  a  glass  tumbler  of  the  end 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  But  whether 
the  substitution  took  place 
before  the  extinction  of  the 
family  or  after  is  not  recorded. 
It  is  not  impossible  that 
those  heraldically  orna- 
mented cups  in  turned  fruit 
wood,  the  purpose  of  which 
has  proved  so  stimulating  to 
students  of  treen,  may  have 
made  their  most  frequent  ap- 
pearance at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Admittedly  the  very 
edifying  verses  that  they  bear 
are  scarcely  in  the  roystering 
spirit  of  the  season,  but  some 
at  least — to  judge  by  the  spice 
boxes  contained  in  their 
covers — were  intended  for 
the  consumption  of  hot  and 
potent  liquors.  A  unique  ex- 
ample  is  illustrated  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Owen  Evan- 


Thomas  (No.  vi).  A  second, 
a  copy  in  silver,  hall-marked 
London,  1800,  of  a  lost  origi- 
nal is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh 
(No.  vii).  This  latter  cup  re- 
flects some  unusual  decora- 
tive features  of  its  missing 
prototype.  The  collared  and 
chained  trippant  stag  of  Browne 
is  here  'lodged' ;  and  the  hand 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Herbert 
wyvern  is  omitted.  The  verses 
about  the  bowl  and  foot  of 
the  cup  are  in  the  seven- 
teenth-century script  and  not 
as  is  usual  in  type.  I  have  not 
met  with  them  upon  any  other 
wooden  cup,  and  the  present 
affords  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  put  these  curious 
lines  upon  record  here. 


No.   VII.— SILVER  COPY,   1800,  OF  WOODEN 
HERALDIC     CUP   :    HOW    OF    EDINBURGH 
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No.  VIII.— A  PUNCH  BOWL  WITH   FLORAL  DECORATION,  BLUE  ON 
WHITE,  BY  THOMAS  FRANK  :  BRISTOL   DELET  :  LOLTS  GAUTIER 


No.  IX.— A   SILVER   MONTEITH  PUNCH   BOWL  :  PERIOD   JAMES   II 
PURCHASED  THIS  YEAR  AT  MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S  ROOMS  FOR  £1,08(1 


By  virtuous  Liuing  Doth  alle  honovr  Rise: 

An  uille  Life  Brings  Infamie  and  shame: 

to  follow  his  Covniers  [conscience  ?]  that  is  most  Wise 

Bringen  Hess  Glory  and  Immortal  fame. 


Such  .  as  .  on  .  earth  .  Gods 
Glory     .     do     .     advance 

shall  :  euer  :  Be  :  had  :  in 
Remem  .  erance. 


Be  .  Sure   .   the   .   name  .  ol   . 
euill  .  Doers  .  shall  .  rott. 

Eternall  .  Wo  .  shall  .  fale  (fall) 

into     .     their     .     Lott     : 

For:  euery  .  one  .  shall .  Reciue  . 

acording  .  to  .  the  .  works  . 

Donne. 

The  'brown  bowl'  and 
'lambs  wool'  continued  to 
circle  freely  during  the 
nights  that  followed  Christ- 
mas Day,  alternating  with 
libations  of  rum  punch 
served  up  in  silver  or  por- 
celain bowls  (No.  viii).  And 
with  these  vessels  have  in 
course  of  time  been  associ- 
ated those  elegant  silver 
bowls  that  have  preserved 
from  oblivion  the  name  of 
that  fantastical  Scot,  Mon- 
teith,  who  about  the  year 
1683  chose  to  scallop  the 
edges    and    slashes   of  his       SrigV- property",',?1 


Highland  doublet  (No.  ix).  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  bowls  were  so  fashioned  that 
the  glasses  could  hang  in  the  notches  of  their 
rims  when  the  bowls  were  brought  in  with 
the  punch  ready  for  serving. 
No  punch  brewer  worth  the 
name  would  tolerate  so  vile 
a  practice.  The  brewing  of 
punch  is  a  rite  that  may  be 
performed  only  at  the  table 
and  by  the  host  himself.  We 
are  told,  too,  by  Anthony 
a  Wood  that  Monteiths  held 
water  alone:  '  This  yeare 
[  1 683] ,  in  the  summer  time, 
came  up  a  vessel  or  bason, 
notched  at  the  brims  to  let 
drinking  glasses  hang  there 
by  the  foot  so  that  the  body 
or  drinking  place  might 
hang  in  the  water  to  coole 
them.  Such  a  bason  was 
called  a  "Monteigh."' No 
doubt  hot  water  was  used 
to  warm  the  bowls  when 
the  season  and  the  nature 
of  the  liquor  called  for  such 
treatment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that 
our  ancestors  ate  and  drank 
a  great  deal  too  much  upon 
any  occasion  that  offered 
the  slightest  excuse  for  so 
doing.  But  if  we  are  unable 

YTTAE '  OF   SCOTTISH  1  j        .1       ■ 

owen  Evan-Thomas        to    applaud    their    gastro- 
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nomic  incontinence  and  their  often  exotic 
tastes  in  food  and  drink,  the  satisfaction  of 
their  appetites  at  least  led  to  the  creation  of 
vessels  and  instruments  as  varied  in  design, 
material  and  colour  as  the  refreshments, 
either  solid  or  liquid,  that  they  carried  to  the 
mouths  of  the  feasters.  The  table  appoint- 
ments of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  are  probably  the  most  tasteful  ever 
evolved  by  craftsmen  for  that  particular  ser- 
vice. They  combine  the  maximum  of  grace 
with  suitability  of  material  and  purpose. 
Many  assert  that  to  every  drink  should  be 
assigned  a  cup  or  glass  of  a  prescribed  shape; 
others  go  even  farther,  following  the  old  tra- 
dition, and  demand  that  wine  or  ale  or  spirits 
should  be  served  in  vessels  of  a  particular 
material — claret  in  a  silver  tankard,  ale  from 
a  horn,  punch  should  be  brewed  in  a  porce- 
lain or  stoneware  bowl.  And  certain  it  is  that 
when  partaken  of  from  these  vessels  the  pleas- 
ing decoction  of  the  past  possesses  a  mellow- 
ness and  a  roundness  that  no  cup  or  glass  can 
confer.  The  fine  art  of  savouring  a  drink  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  kiss  of  lip  and  brim 
as  upon  the  palate.  And  the  topers  of  the  past 
fully  appreciated  this  subtilty  in  their  Yule- 
tide  worship  of  Bacchus  at  John  Barleycorn. 

New  Year's  Eve  followed  swiftly  upon  the 
heels  of  Christmas  Day,  but  between  them 
came  St.  John's  Day,  only  less  honoured  in 
brimming  bumpers  than  the  two  major 
feasts  of  the  season.  But  it  was  on  the  Con- 
tinent alone  that  this  holy  day  was  conse- 
crated to  the  consumption  of  wine — -wine 
that,  blessed  by  the  Church,  was  believed  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  drinker,  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  lands  and  cattle  and  to 
preserve  him  from  sudden  death. 

New  Year's  Eve  and  once  more  the  hot 


elderberry  wine,  well  qualified  with  brandy 
and  spice  went  round  and  round,  and  round 
again.  Once  more  the  hot  crab  apples  hissed 
and  bubbled  in  the  wassail  bowl,  which  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  it  would  take  two 
good  hours  to  empty1 — 'before  you  see  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  through  the  deep  rich 
colour  of  the  wassail'  as  Mr.  Wardle  put  it. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  brew  conse- 
crated to  this  occasion  was  the  hot  pint,  spiced 
and  seasoned  ale — in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury the  national  drink — with  an  infusion  of 
spirits — rare  whisky  out  of  Holland.  No 
known  vessel  of  Scottish  origin  is,  however, 
traditionally  associated  with  this  New  Year's 
libation.  But  Mr.  Owen  Evan-Thomas  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  engine-turned  cup  of 
'lignum  vitae'  (No.  x)  of  wassail  bowl  propor- 
tions, which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
is  of  Scottish  origin;  at  least  it  came  from 
Scotland,  and  all  similarly  turned  pieces  that 
have  passed  through  his  hands  have  come 
from  North  of  the  Tweed.  No  more  suitable 
vessel,  it  must  be  admitted,  could  be  found 
for  the  brewing  of  the  hot  pint  which  was  pre- 
pared shortly  before  midnight.  As  soon  as  the 
clock  had  struck  the  hour  all  the  household, 
who  had  stood  about  the  table  with  their 
mugs  (No.  xii)  or  quaichs  (No.  xi),  drank 
to  all — 'A  good  health  and  a  happy  New  Year 
and  many  of  them.' 


No.   XII.^ONE    OF  A   PAIR   OF   CHARACTERISTIC   SCOTTISH   MUGS 
BY  WILLIAM  CLERK  OF  GLASGOW,    1698  :    HOW  OF   EDINBURGH 
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NAGASAKI      COLOUR  -  PRINTS 

C.  1750-1850.  By  CAPTAIN  C.  R.  BOXER 


NAGASAKI  colour-prints,  or  Naga- 
saki-e,  as  they  are  termed  in  Japan, 
may  be  defined  as  colour-prints  made 
from  wood-blocks,  and  published  in  Naga- 
saki during  a  period  of  roughly  a  century, 
from  about  1750  till  the  opening  of  the  coun- 
try to  virtually  unrestricted  foreign  inter- 
course in  1853.* 

They  form  a  branch  of  the  popular  art  of 
Old  Japan  which  has  been  unduly  neglected 
by  connoisseurs  of  Japanese  Art  until  very  re- 
cent years.  Even  in  the  land  of  their  origin 
they  attracted  no  attention;  moreover,  none 
of  the  numerous  books  on  Japanese  colour- 
prints  published  by  eminent  native  and  for- 
eign authorities  before  1924  devotes  as  much 
as  a  few  lines  to  them.  Their  very  existence 
was  ignored  or  forgotten,  and  even  the  rarest 
specimens  might  have  been  picked  up  for  a 
fewjwz  apiece.  Of  late  years  Japanese  collec- 
tors have  been  turning  their  attention  to  these 

*  Readers  may  care  to  be  reminded  that  from  1640  till  1853 
the  foreign  intercourse  of  Japan  was  limited  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese,  whose  ships  only  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki,  where  their  traders  resided. 


prints,  with  the  result  that  they  are  fast  be- 
coming both  rare  and  expensive.  A  know- 
ledge of  them,  however,  has  yet  scarcely  pene- 
trated to  Europe,  and  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  is  essential,  and  fortunately  not  very 
difficult,  to  distinguish  Nagasaki-e  from  the 
more  common  types  of  colour-prints  pub- 
lished at  Yedo  (now  Tokyo),  Kyoto  and 
Osaka  during  the  Eighteenth  and  first  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries.  The  chief  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  subject  motif.  Nagasaki-e  may 
be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Ukiyoe  or 
'floating  world'  prints  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
the  world  they  portray  is  a  very  different  one 
from  that  so  ably  depicted  by  the  Yedo  mas- 
ters. As  is  well-known,  the  Ukiyoe  prints  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  the  fair  but  frail  beauties 
of  the  so-called  gay  quarters  'whose  splen- 
dour was  by  day  like  Paradise,  and  by  night 
like  the  palace  of  the  Dragon  King,'  with 
warriors,  wrestlers,  actors  and  theatrical  sub- 
jects in  general;  with  birds,  flowers,  scenery, 
and,  not  infrequently,  with  the  most  sugges- 
tive or  licentious  scenes.  Nagasaki-e,  on  the 


NAGASAKI  COLOUR-PRINT  OF  DUTCH  SHIPS  AND    CHINESE  JUNK  SHOWING    JAPANS  SOLE  FOREIGN  CONTACTS  IN    TOKUGAWA   TIMES 
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other  hand,  as  their  name  implies,  deal  only  with 
subjects  connected  with  the  port  of  Nagasaki  in 
general,  and  with  the  Hollanders  or  Chinese  who 
frequented  it  in  particular.  In  other  words,  the 
'floating  world'  which  they  portray  is  that  centred 
round  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  factories  in  Nag- 
asaki, and  is  bounded  by  the  steep  hills  which 
border  the  narrow  fjord-like  entrance  to  its  bay. 
Typical  subjects  of  these  prints  are  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  shipping  which  frequented  the  har- 
bour; Hollanders  and  Chinamen,  either  singly 
or  in  pairs;  exotic  animals  or  birds,  such  as  ele- 
phants, camels,  cassowaries  and  parrots,  imported 
by  the  foreigners ;  views  of  the  Dutch  and  Chinese 
factories,  and  so  forth.  If  the  prints  deal  with 
scenery,  then  it  is  always  some  aspect  of  Nagasaki 
Bay  with  Dutch  or  Chinese  shipping  in  the  offing. 
If  they  deal,  as  is  only  rarely  the  case,  with  frail 
beauties  or  merry  parties,  then  it  is  not  the  gaily- 
bedizened  prostitute  who  is  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, as  in  the  Yedo  Ukiyoe,  but  her  Dutch  or 
Chinese  patrons.  It  is  worth  noting  also — again 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  Yedo  and  Kyoto  style 
prints — that  no  obscene  or  even  suggestive  theme 
is  ever  portrayed,  unless  the  above-mentioned 
examples  of  prostitutes  and  foreigners  are  re- 
garded as  such.  Religious  motives,  whether  Bud- 


UKIVOE    PRINT   OF    SHICHI-RI-GA-HAMA,    FRAMED    WITHIN    A    BLACK    BORDER   SHOWING    A    QUANTITY  OF 
MIXED    EUROPEAN     LETTERS     AND    WITH     THE     V.O.C.    CYPHER    OF    THE    DITCH     EAST     INDIA    COMPANY 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PRINT  OF 
THE  OPPERHOOFD,  OR  CHIEF  OF 
THE    DUTCH    FACTORY    AT   DASHIMA 


dhist, Shinto,  or  Christian, 
are  never  discernible. 

Amongst  other  charac- 
teristics of  Nagasaki-e,  the 
following  are  worth  a  pass- 
ing mention.  Very  few  of 
these  prints  are  signed  by 
the  artist,  though  many 
—perhaps  the  majority — 
bear  the  seal  or  stamp  of 
the  publishing  firm.  For- 
eign influence  is  percep- 
tible not  only  in  the  de- 
signs, but  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  materials.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with 
the  earlier  prints,  some  of 
which  are  clearly  inspired 
by  Dutch  copper-plate  en- 
gravings, or  are  copied 
from  Chinese  originals  of 
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former  retain  their  predominantly  foreign  and  ex- 
otic themes.  This  tendency  becomes  more  notice- 
able as  the  years  go  by,  and  finally  Nagasaki-e 
become  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  so- 
called  Yokohama-e  after  i860.  These  Yokohama-e, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  were  really  printed  at  Yedo, 
but  as  they  dealt  with  the  life  of  the  new  seaport 
in  general  and  especially  with  its  foreign  com- 
munity, they  came  to  be  known  as  Yokohoma-e  and 
soon  supplanted  their  Nagasaki  predecessors  en- 
tirely. Nagasaki-e  vary  greatly  in  size,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  oldest  are  the  largest,  some  of 
them  measuring  more  than  60  by  80  centimetres. 
Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  they  frequently 
have  a  detailed  explanation  or  description  of  the 
subject  portrayed,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  the  case 
with  ordinary  Ukiyoe  prints. 

Since  these  prints  are  so  rarely  signed  by  the 
artists,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  makers, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  executed  by  people  in 
humble  circumstances.  They  were  mostly  printed 
on  paper  of  relatively  poor  quality  and  sold  for  a 
few  mon  or  farthings  apiece.  They  were  intended 
for  sale  to  tourists,  merchants,  scholars,  and  to  all 
who  came  from  other  parts  of  Japan  to  visit  Naga- 
saki, whether  for  business  or  pleasure,  and    who 


the  late  Ming-early 
Manchuperiod. Some- 
times European  pig- 
ments were  used  for 
the  colours  applied  by 
hand,  and  Chinese 
paper  was  quite  often 
employed. The  colours 
principally  used  in  the 
early  prints  of  circa 
1750-1790  were  cha- 
iro  (lit.  tea-colour)  or 
pale  brown,  indigo, 
red  and  black.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Naga- 
saki-e began  to  ap- 
proximate more  closely 
to  Yedo-e  or  ordinary 
Ukiyoe  in  technique 
and  colouring,  al- 
though they  can  al- 
ways be  readily  dis- 
tinguished,  since    the 
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AN     INTERESTING    SPECIMEN    OF    A    NAGASAKI    COLOUR-PRINT    DATING    FROM     IHK   MID-NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
THIS    PRINT  REPRESENTS    A    PANORAMA   OF    FOREIGN   SHIPPING    COLLECTED    IN    THE    HARBOUR    OF    NAGASAKI 
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wished  to  take  back  with  them  to  their 
native  provinces  some  tangible  evidence  of 
the  curious  sights  they  had  seen  in  the  exotic 
atmosphere  of  the  port  with  its  'Red-haired 
Barbarian'  and  Chinese  visitors. 

The  origin  of  Nagasaki-e  is  uncertain. 
What  purports  to  be  the  oldest  in  point  of 
time  is  a  world-map  (based  on  a  European 
or  Sino-European  model)  published,  accord- 
ing to  its  inscription,  at  Nagasaki  during  the 
Shoho  era  (1644-8).  However,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  considering  this  inscription 
as  apocryphal,  and  we  are  on  safer  ground 
if  we  take,  as  the  earliest  Nagasaki-e,  a  series 
of  three  prints  published  by  the  firm  of 
Hariya  during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  These  Hariya  prints,  representing  a 
Dutchman,  a  Chinaman,  and  a  Chinese  ship, 
respectively,  are  all  extremely  rare;  the  only 
complete  set  known  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Ikenaga,  the  Kobe  millionaire  and  connois- 


seur, who  paid  a  very  high  price  for  them. 
These  prints  are  undated,  but  Japanese  auth- 
orities ascribe  them  to  the  middle  years  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  All  three  prints 
are  hand-coloured,  very  pale  tints  pre- 
dominating. 

Shortly  after,  or  possibly  contemporaneous 
with  the  firm  of  Hariya,  come  the -produc- 
tions of  the  house  of  Toshimaya.  The  oldest 
dated  production  of  this  firm  is  a  colourful 
map  of  Nagasaki  dated  _i  764,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  Ohata  Bunjiyemon, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  or  owner 
of  the  firm  and  who  sometimes  signed  himself 
Toshimaya  Bunjiyemon.  In  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  this  school,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Chinese  influence  is 
very  evident  in  many  of  its  publications;  even 
such  exotic  subjects  as  Amsterdam  harbour 
(of  which  there  is  a  print  of  circa  1779)  being 
strongly  tinged  with  Celestial  notions.  The 
earliest  prints  of  this  house  are  hand-coloured, 
like  those  of  Hariya.  From  about  1 780  to  1800 
the  colours  were  both  block-printed  and  ap- 
plied by  hand;  whilst  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century  they  were  all  printed  from  wood- 
blocks. Although  the  earliest  dated  Toshi- 
maya print  is  from  1 764,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  firm  had  begun  production  before 
that  time.  Its  latest  dated  print  is  of  182 1,  but 
the  best  work  of  the  firm  was  done  between 
1779  and  1790,  when  Bunjiyemon  was  at  his 
zenith.  His  prints  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  and  include  some  striking  repre- 
sentations of  Dutch  East  India  ships  and  of 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese  factories  in  Nagasaki. 
Copies  of  the  two  latter  were  brought  to 
Europe  by  Isaac  Titsingh,  the  Opperhoofd  or 
Chief  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
Japan,  1 780-1 784,  and  were  reproduced  in 
Titsingh's  posthumous  work,  Illustrations  oj 
Japan,  published  in  London,  1822.  All  the 
Toshimaya  productions  are  scarce,  most  of 
them  exceedingly  so,  the  early  examples 
fetching  several  hundred  yen  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  they  have  chanced  to  appear  in 
the  open  market. 

Not  long  after  the  foundation  of  the  Toshi- 
maya by  Ohata  Bunjiyemon  about  1 760,  was 
established  the  rival  firm  of  Bunkindo,  which 
eventually  supplanted  the  older  house,  and 
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continued  to  flourish  down  to  1851  at  least. 
The  earliest  productions  of  Bunkindo  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  Toshi- 
maya,  whilst  the  later 
examples  reveal  in- 
creasingly the  influ- 
ence of  the  Yedo  Uki- 
yoe.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  colour-prints 
published  by  this  firm 
are  in  many  ways  the 
most  typical  of  all  Na- 
gasaki-e,  whether  on 
account  of  their  num- 
ber or  of  the  variety 
in  their  designs.  This 
last  was  truly  fertile, 
and  the  catholicity  of 
taste  of  the  firm's  ar- 
tists is  indicated  by  a 
print  of  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes, — taken  from 
some  European  cop- 
per-engraving —  with 
Dutch  Indiamen  and 
Roman  galleys  cruis- 
ing incongruously  in 
the  offing.  In  all  Bun- 
kindo prints,  save  per- 


>v>hJNGame      Traps  some  of  the  very 
BLIC  LIBRARYeJr^estt]iecoioursare 

^-block-printed. 

The  last  great  pub- 
lishing-house of  Naga- 
saki-e,  whether  from 
a  chronological  or  ar- 
tistic standpoint,  was 
the  firm  of  Yamatoya, 
which  flourished  from 
the  end  of  the  Tempo 
era  (1843)  until  about 
i860.  The  Yamatoya 
productions  have  much 
in  common  with  con- 
temporary Bunkindo 
prints,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Yedo  Uki- 
yoe  schools  is  still  more 
strongly  developed  in 
the  former.  All  colours 
are  invariably  block- 
printed.  Though  the  life  of  this  firm  was  only 
about  twenty  years,  it  produced  some  notable. 


prints,  and  from  a  numerical  point  of  yrevv 
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A    FINE   SPECIMEN    OF    NAGASAKI     COLOUR-PRINT    OF    THE    EARLY    NINETEENTH    CENTURY,     REPRESENTING     A 
FULL-RIGGED     DUTCH    EAST    INDIAMAN     :    ORIGINAL     COLOUR-PRINT     MEASURES     17f     INCHES     BY     12*     INCHES 
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NAGASAKI  <  "I  l  IUR  PRINT  OF  DUTCH- 
MAN :  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


its  productions  rank  sec- 
ond only  to  those  of  the 
Bunkindo.  The  firm  was 
apparently  founded  by  an 
artist  named  Isono  Bunsai 
(Harunobu),  who  studied 
under  one  of  the  Ukiyoe 
masters  of  Yedo,  his  work 
being  strongly  influenced 
thereby.  He  also  studied 
painting  in  oils  and  water- 
colours  after  the  Western 
manner,  and  a  few  of  his 
works  in  these  mediums 
have  been  preserved.  An- 


other famous  artist  connected  with  the  Yamatoya  was  Kawara 
(or  Kawahara)  Keiga,  who  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
sketches  in  Von  Siebold's  Nippon. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  remaining  publishing- 
houses  of  Nagasaki  prints.  They  were  few  and  unimportant, 
none  of  them  being  comparable  to  the  flourishing  firms  of 
Toshimaya,  Bunkindo  and  Yamatoya.  For  the  most  part,  their 
productions  were  based  on  those  of  the  three  great  schools 
above-mentioned,  and  a  typical  example  of  one  of  them — the 
Wataya — is  shown  on  page  334.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Nagasaki-e  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  either 
artistic  merit  or  historical  interest,  though  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly their  chief  claim  to  consideration. 

The  colour-plate  opposite  reproduces  a  typical  colour-print 
of  the  Bunkindo  firm,  whose  seal  can  be  seen  in  the  bottom 
left-hand  corner.  In  the  top  right-hand  corner  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording,  with  the  usual  Japanese  meticulous  accuracy, 
the  number  of  sails,  guns,  masts,  crew,  etc.  The  paragraph  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner  gives  a  list  of  distances  in  ri  or  Japan- 
ese leagues,  from  Japan  to  various  overseas  countries,  includ- 
ing Formosa,  Java,  Holland,  England  and  Russia.  The 
numerous  flags  which  invariably  adorn  the  Dutch  ships  de- 
picted in  Nagasaki  prints  are  not  fanciful  additions  of  the 
Japanese  artist,  but  represent  the  array  of  bunting  which  the 
Dutch  ships  were  required  to  fly  on  entering  the  harbour — 
only  flags  with  across  being  rigorously  excluded.  Readers  who 
wish  to  learn  more  about  Nagasaki-e  may  be  referred  to  the 
present  writer's  recently  published  work  entitled  Jan  Compagnie 
In  Japan   1 600-1 81 7  (The  Hague,  M.  Nijhoff). 
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EARLY    SCOTTISH    SPOONS 

By  COMMANDER  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  F.S.A.Scot. 


E1 
: 


NGLISH  spoons  dating  from  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  exist  in  consider- 
able numbers ;  Maidenheads,  Apostles,  Lion 
Sejants  and  Seal  Tops  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  leading  London  dealers.  So-called  Puritan 
spoons,  and  finally  Trifids,  are  available  in  large 
numbers,  and  only  very  fine  specimens  of  these 
spoons  realize  high  prices  in  the  open  market. 

For  some  reason  which  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  explain,  early  Scottish  spoons  are  excep- 
tionally rare,  and  though  Sir  Charles  Jackson 
tentatively  ascribes  one  or  two  Apostles,  etc.,  to 
Aberdeen  and  other  Scottish  provincial  towns, 
I  have  yet  to  see  an  Apostle  Spoon,  Maidenhead 

or    Lion    Sejant, 


No. 

TOP  SPOON 


(6)   INITIALS  D.F. 


i  vru  \i  a  i 

ON    THE   TOP  OF    1  HI 


which  is  definitely  of 

proven  Scottish  ori 

gin,  or  which  I  believe  to  have 

been   made  in  Scotland.   So  far 

I  have   been   able   definitely   to 

ascribe  to  Scottish  origin  only  cer- 
tain very  unusual  spoons.  These 

fall  into  two  distinct  types,   and 

though  somewhat  similar  spoons 

may  have  been  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent, no  contemporary  English 

spoons  resemble  them  in  any  way 

whatsoever.   This  fact  seems   to 

have  been  overlooked  by  almost 

all  authorities  who  have  written 

upon  the  subject,  the  reason  be- 
ing in  all  probability  that  so  few 

early  Scottish  spoons  have  come 

to  light.  Both  the  types  I  refer  to 

existed  contemporaneously  during 

the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 

that  Type  I  (No.  i)  preceded  Type 

II  (No.  iii),  and  may  have  dated  from  very 
early  times,  though  I  have  no  proof  of  this. 
Type  I  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English 
Seal  Top,  but  in  many  respects  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  Seal  Top  spoons  made  'over 
the  border.'  The  illustration  shows  the  fam- 
ous Fergusson  Spoon,  one  of  the  few  spoons 


No.   II.— (a)  A  SEAL  TOP  SPOON   OF   TAPE   I 
EDINBURGH,  C.  1573.  (b)  MARKS  ENLARGED 
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No.     Ill       rHE    CANONGATE    SPOON   :   DATE   INSCRIBED  1589 
IN    IIIK  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  *  >  1     ANTIQUITIES,  EDINBURGH 

in  existence  to-day  with  a  definite  family 
tree  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Scottish  Seal 
Top  spoon  and  quite  unlike  any  English 
spoon  of  the  same  period.  It  is  hall-marked 
with  the  Dundee  pot  of  lilies  and  the  mak- 
er's mark  R.G.,  probably  one  of  the  Gair- 
dine  family.  It  bears  the  initials  D.F.  on 
the  top  of  the  oval  seal,  and  I.D.  on  the 
back  of  the  bowl,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  those  of  David  Fergusson  and  Isobel 
Durham  his  wife.  David  Fergusson  came 
of  an  Ayrshire  family  which  migrated  to 
Dundee.  He  began  life  as  a  glover,but  pre- 
ferring a  more  intellectual  career  gave  up 
the  trade  and  studied  to  enter  the  Church. 
He  was  inducted  as  first  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Dunfermline  in  1560, 
and  later  came  into  constant  contact  with 
the  young  king,  James  VI  of  Scotland,  who 
lived  chiefly  at  the  Palace  of  Dunfermline. 
The  Fergusson  Spoon  is  said  never  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  Fergusson  Mazer 


which  was  made  in  Edinburgh  in  1576,  and  un- 
til recently  both  were  handed  down  together  in 
the  Fergusson  family.  It  is  possible  therefore  to 
date  this  spoon  circa  1576.  A  somewhat  similar 
spoon  of  the  same  date  may  be  seen  in  the 
Sir  Charles  Jackson  Collection  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

Another  spoon  of  the  same  type  (No.  ii), which 
came  to  my  notice  recently,  is  of  particular  in- 
terest. It  bears  the  grooved  gouge  assay  mark 
common  on  the  Continent,  invariably  used  in 
Scotland  but  never  in  London. The  marks,  which 
occur  on  the  front  of  the  stem,  are  V.C.  con- 
joined (maker's  mark  of  William  Cok),  the  Edin- 
burgh Castle  mark,  and  A.C.  (Deacon's  mark  of 
Adam  Craigie) .  Adam  Craigie  is  known  to  have 


No.  IV.     EDINBURGH  SPOONS  FOUND  AT   IRVINE   BEARING    INITIALS 
I.B.    AND    THE    HERALDIC    DEVICE    OF   THE    CUNNINGHAME    FAMILY 
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No.  V.— TWO  OF  SIX  SPOONS  FOUND  UPON 
THE     HILL     OF    (VI.  RAIN    IN    ROSS-SHIRE 


been  Deacon  in  1572,  1573 
and  1574.  Therefore  we  can 
date  this  spoon  with  compar- 


EARLY  SCOTTISH  SPOONS 

ative  accuracy  to  circa  1573, 
the  year  inscribed  on  the  top 
of  the  seal.  I  have  seen  one 
or  two  other  spoons  of  this 
type,  all  of  which  can  al- 
most certainly  be  dated  prior 
to  1600.  The  little  oval  seal 
at  the  top  of  the  flat  stem  is 
usually  made  separate  and 
is  joined  by  a  flat  diagonal 
cut,  quite  different  from  the 
cut  employed  either  in  Lon- 
don or  English  provincial 
Seal  Top  spoons,  none  of 
which  has  the  flat  stem;  nor 
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flm-lingame,  C»j^X 


No.  Va      BA(  KS  OF   I  HE  SPOONS  FOUND  ON 
I'Hi:     HILL     OF     (VLR\IN     IN    ROSS-SHIRE 


No      V]      ST.    ANDREW'S    SPOON    :    WITH 
INITIALS      AND     DATE     1600      INSCRIBED 


No   VIo.      1  Ron  I     i  n      mi     SI       \M>RI.\\  'S 
SP<  K  iN    :    INS(  Kim  I)     \VI  III     date:     1600 


do  they  have  the  small  oval 
top  found  on  the  Scottish  ex- 
amples. Another  point  of  in- 
terest with  regard  to  these 
spoons  lies  in  the  immature 
'rat  tail.'  This  rat  tail  is  very 
pronounced  on  most  early 
Scottish  spoons,  but  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  same  thing 
on  any  English  spoon  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Sir 
Charles  Jackson,  in  his  Illus- 
trated History  of  English  Plate 
(p.  5 1 2)  illustrates  a  spoon  of 
this  type  bearing  the  Edin- 
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burgh  hall-mark  for  159 1-5  and  states  that 
it  is  of  the  type  characteristic  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  in  England.  This  spoon  is  actually  a 
very  fine  typical  example  of  the  type  I  refer 
to,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of 
English  origin. 

Type  II  (No.  iii)  is  also  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. It  is  unquestionably  a  fore-runner  of 
the  'Death's  Head  Spoon'  illustrated  by  Sir 
Charles  Jackson  (p.  520),  hall-marked  York, 
1670,  by  Thomas  Mangy.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  type  is  the  origin  of  the  Puri- 
tan spoon  introduced  into  England  about 
1650,  from  which  was  evolved  the  later  Tri- 


fid  type,  common  in  England,  and 
found  in  Scotland  in  small  numbers. 
This  spoon,  which  is  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh, 
is  inscribed  with  the  date  1589.  It 
is  described  by  Sir  Charles  Jackson 
(p.  519)  as  'a  hybrid  spoon  of  Scot- 
tish manufacture,'  and  he  states 
that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  date  of  its  manufacture  is 
about  half  a  century  later  than  the 
year  inscribed  on  the  stem,  and  that 
the  initials  and  date  were  probably 
engraved  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
person.  Actually  I  can  prove  that 
this  spoon  is  unquestionably  of  about 
the  date  inscribed  upon  it,  1589. 

Recent  research  into  the  workmen 
of  the  Canongate  has  shown  that  the 
maker  must  have  been  George  Cun- 
ningham Senior.  One  George  Cun- 
ningham is  mentioned  in  1628,  but 
records  of  the  Canongate  goldsmiths, 
recently  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Miss  Wood,  show  that  George  Cun- 
ningham Senior  is  known  to  have 
been  working  in  the  Canongate  in 
the  year  1 593,  and  it  is  therefore  com- 
paratively certain  that  this  spoon 
was  made  by  him  in  1589,  the  year 
inscribed  on  the  front  of  the  stem. 
It  bears  the  Canongate  hallmark, 
the  lodged  stag  which  is  found  on 
the  Tulloch  and  Galloway  Mazers 
(1557  and  1569),  and  many  other 
spoons  which  have  recently  come  to 
light  are  identical  in  type  and  bear 
late  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century 
Edinburgh  hall-marks.  How  this  type  of  spoon 
came  to  be  evolved  in  Scotland  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain, but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was  the  type  in  current  use  in  Scotland  at  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh, 
is  a  most  interesting  set  of  five  spoons  of  this 
type  (No.  iv).  These  were  treasure  trove, 
having  been  found  in  a  house  at  Irvine,  in 
1865.  They  are  described  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Graham  Callander  (Proceedings,  vol.  lix,  p. 
125).  It  is  probable  that  more  than  five 
spoons  were  discovered,  as  an  identical  pair 
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which  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  same 
set  recently  came  under  my  notice.  I  have 
also  been  told  that  another  example  from  the 
same  set  was  sold  to  America  some  years  ago, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  individual 
spoons  would  have  survived  had  they  been 
separated  from  the  set  before  it  was  originally 
hidden  in  Irvine.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  these  spoons  are  almost  identical 
in  design  to  the  Canongate  Spoon.  They  bear 
on  the  front  of  the  disc  at  the  top  of  the  stem 
the  initials  LB.  with  a  star  between,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  bowl  the  initials  A.C.  separ- 
ated by  what  appears  to  be  a  large  capital  T 
but  is  actually  an  heraldic  device,  the  Shake- 
fork  of  the  Cunninghames.  This  device  also 
appears  on  the  back  of  the  Edinburgh  spoon 
referred  to  (No.  ii).  The  marks  on  the  stem 
are  E.H.  in  monogram,  on  the  right  of  this 
the  Edinburgh  town  mark,  and  on  the  right 
of  this  again  G.H.  in  monogram.  This  G.H.  is 
the  mark  of  George  Heriot  who,  as  his  mark 
is  on  the  right  of  the  town  mark,  was  evident- 
ly the  Deacon.  E.H.,  on  the  left  of  the  town 
mark,  is  the  maker's  mark,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  can  be  only  that  of  Edward 
Hairt,  as  no  other  workman  of  that  period  in 
Edinburgh  bears  these  initials.  George  Heriot 
was  Deacon  in  1565-7,  1575-6,  1584-5  and 
1589-91,  and  consequently  these  spoons  can 
definitely  be  ascribed  to  one  of  these  years. 
Even  supposing,  as  has  been  suggested,  but 
as  I  consider  improbable,  that  George  Heriot 
should  have  been  the  maker,  and  Edward 
Hairt  the  Deacon,  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  Deacon  in  the  years  1579-83  indicates 
that  these  spoons  were  made  and  hall-marked 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  last  half  of  the  Six- 
teenth Gentury.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  no  possible 
reason  for  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  assumption 
that  the  Canongate  Spoon  was  made  many 
years  after  the  date  inscribed  on  it. 

Two  spoons,  fully  described  and  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Callander  (Proceedings,  vol.  lix,  p.  121) 
are  very  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  No.  v. 
The  maker  was  John  Scott  and  the  Deacon's 
mark  is  that  of  John  Frazer,  who  was  appar- 
ently acting  ex  officio.  The  spoons,  however, 
can  definitely  be  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of 
the   Seventeenth    Century.    The   stems   are 


wider  and  more  decorative,  and  though  the 
spoons  are  of  later  date,  they  are  obviously  of 
the  same  type  as  those  illustrated  in  Nos.  iii 
and  iv.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  these 
were  also  found  in  Irvine,  and  that  they  also 
bear  the  initials  of  the  Cunninghame  family, 
and  the  Shakefork.  No.  v  illustrates  two  spoons 
from  six  of  this  early  type  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  also  described  by 
Dr.  Graham  Callander  in  the  above-men- 
tioned paper,  which  were  found  on  the  Hill 
of  Culrain  in  Ross-shire  about  1859.  Three  of 
these  have  the  date  161 7  engraved  on  the 
front  of  the  stem,  and  the  other  three  are 
smaller  and  differ  slightly.  All  six  bear  the 
initials  I.S.  separated  by  a  star  on  the  front  of 
the  disc  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  bowl  the  initials  CM.  On  all  the 
spoons  the  only  mark  is  that  of  the  maker, 
I.H.  in  a  square  shield.  As  there  is  no  assay 
mark  it  is  probable  that  they  were  made  in 
the  provinces. 


No   VIII.— SPOON  FOUND  AT  HADDINGTON,  SOMEWHAT  SIMILAR 
TO  AN   ENGLISH    PURITAN    SPOON    :    EDINBURGH,    CIRCA    1665 
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The  pair  of  spoons  illustrated  by  Sir 
Charles  Jackson  (p.  519),  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  are  again  of  this  type,  and 
from  the  mark  of  George  Cleghorne  the 
Deacon,  their  date  can  be  fixed  at  1648-50, 
or  1655-7.  As  Sir  Charles  Jackson  states, 
spoons  of  this  type  with  broad  thin  stems 
were  not  made  in  England  at  anything  like 
so  early  a  date  as  1640.  I  think  one  can  there- 
fore presume  that,  not  only  was  this  flat- 
stemmed  type  of  spoon  made  and  used  con- 
tinuously in  Scotland  from  the  late  Sixteenth 
Century,  and  possibly  earlier,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  flat- 
stemmed  Puritan  spoon  of  Commonwealth 
times,  but  in  all  probability  this  type  was 
actually  introduced  into  England  from  Scot- 
land. A  spoon  of  this  type  which  recently 
came  to  my  notice  is  illustrated  in  No.  vi.  It 
is  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  in  con- 
temporary lettering  CD.  1600,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  stem  on  the  disc,  N.G.  The  mark, 
which  occurs  three  times  on  the  back  of  the 
stem  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  capi- 
tal K.  Observing  that  the  spoon  bears  the 
gouged  assay  mark,  it  must  have  been  made 
in  one  of  the  Scottish  towns  where  silver  was 
assayed.  I  have  as  yet  no  proof  in  support  of 
my  theory,  but  I  am  most  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  mark  is  not  a  capital  K,  but 
is  a  combination  of  the  maker's  mark  and  the 
town  mark  in  one  punch.  If  this  is  so,  it  would 
account  for  the  maker's  mark,  the  assay  mas- 
ter's mark  and  the  town  mark  all  being  iden- 
tical, and  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  K  at  all, 
but  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew's  in  conjunction 
with  a  capital  /.  Support  is  added  to  this 
theory  by  the  fact  that  the  way  in  which  the 
assay  mark  is  cut  is  very  much  more  like  the 
assay  mark  on  the  Patrick  Gairdine  Salt  at 
St.  Andrew's  than  it  is  like  the  assay  cut 
usually  employed  in  Edinburgh  at  that  date. 
Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  Scottish 
workmen  apart  from  those  who  worked  in 
Edinburgh,  but  there  must  be  large  numbers 
of  spoons  and  other  objects  made  in  Scotland 
about  the  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth 
Centuries  which  will  be  recognized  in  the 
course  of  time  and  which  will  throw  light 
upon  the  early  silversmiths,  not  only  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  silver  was 


unquestionably  assayed  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  of  Glasgow,  Inverness,  Aberdeen 
and  several  other  important  centres  which 
probably  made  plate. 

The  Ayr  Spoon  (No.  vii)  is  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  Scottish  workmanship  of  the 
late  Seventeenth  Century,  showing  as  it  does 
the  Trifid  top  with  typical  Scottish  decoration, 
the  flat  stem,  more  like  the  early  Scottish 
spoons  than  the  English  Trifids  of  that  date, 
and  the  round  bowl  without  a  rat  tail,  similar 
to  that  on  a  spoon  dug  up  at  Haddington 
(No.  viii)  which  is  in  form  somewhat  similar 
to  the  English  Puritan  spoon,  though  the 
decoration  on  the  front  of  the  spoon  is  typi- 
cally Scottish.  The  Ayr  Spoon  is  marked  in 
three  places  low  down  on  the  back  of  the 
stem,  and  there  is  no  assay  mark  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  town  of  Ayr  did  not  have 
an  official  guild.  The  maker's  mark,  M.C.  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Jackson  as  being 
on  a  quaich  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and 
he  states  that  it  is  probably  the  mark  of  Mat- 
thew Colquhoun  of  Ayr,  one  of  the  thirteen 
provincial  goldsmiths  whose  names  are  en- 
dorsed in  the  draft  of  the  famous  letter  of 
1687  or  thereabouts.  The  third  mark  is  not 
very  clear,  but  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  com- 
plete circle  with  either  a  windmill  or  a  tur- 
reted  castle  in  the  lower  half,  while  the  top 
half  is  indecipherable.  As  the  town  arms  of 
Ayr  are  a  triple-towered  fortress  with,  on 
either  side,  the  Holy  Lamb  and  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger,  the  lower  de- 
vice is  in  all  probability  a  fortress  and  not  a 
windmill,  but  until  a  clearer  example  of  this 
mark  is  found  the  full  significance  of  the  de- 
vice must  remain  uncertain.  The  Puritan  type 
of  spoon  above-mentioned  as  having  been 
dug  up  at  Haddington  bears  the  Edinburgh 
town  mark,  the  maker's  mark  of  David  Bog, 
and  the  Deacon's  mark  of  David  Symons- 
toune,  Deacon  in  1665-7.  As  can  be  seen 
from  the  photograph,  this  spoon  is  obviously 
evolved  from  the  earlier  types  of  Scottish 
spoons.  In  England  the  Puritan  spoon  was  a 
complete  innovation  when  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  a  fact 
which  lends  further  support  to  the  theory  that 
the  type  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Scotland  about  that  date. 
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EXHIBITION    OF    HERALDIC    ART 

AT    BIRMINGHAM 

By  CHARLES  R.   BEARD 


THE  claim  that  the  Heraldic  Exhibition, 
opened  on  Thursday,  November  5th,  in 
the  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gal- 
lery, is  the  largest  and  most  important  ever 
held  in  the  British  Isles  is  fully  justified.  The 
practical  encouragement  in  the  form  of  loans 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary,  and  those  august  bodies  the 
College  of  Arms  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, has  ensured  a  more  than  generous 
response  both  from  private  owners  of  heraldic 
material,  which  has  hitherto  been  inacces- 
sible to  the  public,  and  from  corporate  bodies 
and  museums  throughout  the  country.  The 
exhibition  covers  every  branch  of  this  com- 
plicated subject,  and  every  method  by  which, 
in  the  past,  heraldry  has  been  used  to  em- 
bellish the  chattels,  the  panoplies  and  the 
household  treasures  of  our  ancestors.  More- 
over, for  comparison,  a  number  of  continen- 
tal examples  have  been  included.  The  result 
is  a  truly  remarkable  display  of  an  art  and 
science,  that  after  remaining  moribund  for 
the  best  part  of  two  centuries,  is  now  show- 
ing very  obvious  signs,  in  the  work  of  heraldic 
artists  like  C.  Kruger  Gray,  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Dorling  and  Gerald  Cobb,  of  a  return  to  an 
almost  mediaeval  vigour.  The  exhibits  in- 
clude objects  with  which  heraldry  is,  by  its 
very  purpose,  most  closely  associated,  shields 
and  arms,  heralds'  tabards  and  all  the  sombre 
pageantry  of  the  princely  and  knightly  ob- 
sequies of  the  past :  banners,  standards,  coat 
armours  and  crested  helmets.  Among  the  last 
is  the  great  copper-gilt  helm  that  once  rested 
above  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  VI  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  has  only 
recently  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  Scarcely 
less  personal  are  the  stained  glass,  the  por- 
traits, the  sculpture,  the  carvings  and  some 
few  of  the  great  rolls  displayed — the  West- 
minster Tournament  Roll  and  the  Essex  and 
Sidney  Rolls — and  the  three  jousting  cheques. 


The  textiles  and  embroidery  form  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  and  important  group, 
ranging  from  the  early  Fourteenth  Century 
to  the  present  day.  Outstanding  objects  are 
the  stole  and  maniple  lent  by  J.  Berkeley 
Wild,  Esq.,  the  Fairey  Pall  from  Dunstable, 
and  the  Sheldon  tapestry  with  the  arms  of 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  about 
1565.  In  this  section  personal  relics  abound. 
Two  embroidered  panels  bear  the  arms  of 
Henry   Stuart,    Cardinal   York.    A   cushion 


No.  I.— VELLUM  ROLL  OF  THE  PEDIGREE  OF  OUR  LORD,  TRACING 
HIS  DESCENT  FROM  ADAM  :  LENT  BY  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARMS 
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No.  II.— THE  BUXTON  ACHIEVEMENT  :   VVATER-COLOUK  AND  PENCIL  DRAWING 
ON  CANVAS  :  FROM  BUNGAY  NUNNERY  :  NOW  IN  NORWICH  CASTLE  MUSEUM 


cover  charged  with  the  arms  of  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  while  four  panels  in  petit-point 
are  the  work  of  Black  Bess  of  Hardwick. 
Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  Great  Seal  Bag 
of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Bt.,  Lord  Keeper, 
1 667-1 672,  which  figures  twice  in  the  exhi- 
bition, for  the  second  time  in  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Orlando  by  J.  Riley.  (No.  v.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  man 
who  may  contemplate  the  use  of  heraldry 
upon  his  personal  belongings  many  of  the 
later  pieces  are  of  greater  interest,  domestic 
plate  (Nos.  iii  and  vi),  book-bindings  and 
bookplates,  cutlery,  glass-ware,  armorial 
porcelain  and  stoneware  (No.  ix),  though 
displays  of  loyalty  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  decoration  in  the  last  case  would  ap- 


parently be  frowned  upon  to-day. 
As  is  inevitable  in  so  large  an  as- 
semblage, one  or  two  pieces  present 
interesting  problems  for  the  student, 
whether  he  be  genealogist  or  anti- 
quary. Included  among  the  Corpor- 
ation Regalia  is  the  splendid'  Pearl 
Sword'  belonging  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Bristol,  the  gift  of 'Jon 
Wellis  of  London  groc'  &  meyr.' 
Judged  by  the  Catalogue  the  identity 
of  the  W.  Cleve  whose  name  is  en- 
graved on  the  grip  of  the  sword  and 
his  connexion  with  John  Welles  is 
still  a  mystery.  W.  Cleve  was  almost 
certainly  that  William  Cliff  or  Cleve, 
clerk,  of  London,  who  with  one 
Thomas  Knolles  in  1434  appeared 
before  Robert  Oteley,  the  Mayor,  in 
a  matter  of  the  patrimony  of  Robert 
Haltone,  John  Welles'  stepson.  Welles, 
having  married  the  widow  of  Henry 
Haltone,  was  entrusted  with  all  the 
property  of  the  latter's  six  children, 
and  Cliff  and  his  companion  after 
Welles'  death  would  appear  to  have 
been  in  turn  charged  with  the  care  of 
their  estate.  (See  Calendar  of  Letter 
Booh,  Book  I,  p.  203.) 

To  the  peripatetic  antiquary,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  is 
formed  by  the  'dug  ups'  scattered 
throughout  the  Exhibition.  First  in  import- 
ance among  these  are  the  fifteenth-century 
silver  Percy  crescent  badge  found  in  1888  in 
Newham  Bog,  Northumberland  (Cat.  No. 
102),  and  the  enamelled  boss  from  a  horse- 
harness  charged  with  the  arms  assumed  by 
Owain  Glyndwr  as  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
was  found  in  Harlech  Castle,  occupied  by 
Glyndwrfrom  1404  to  1407  (74).  But  the  whole 
group  of  pendants  and  harness  ornaments  is 
one  of  extraordinary  interest.  One  exhibit 
calls,  however,  for  comment:  a  shield-shaped 
enamelled  'badge'  (73),  charged  with  the  arms 
of  the  Visconti,  is  associated  in  the  Catalogue 
with  the  name  of  Bernabo  Visconti,  and  the 
crowned  monogram  D.B.,  repeated  on  the 
back-ground,  is  said  to  confirm  this  identi- 
fication. As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  dated 
1 354- 1 385.  An  exactly  similar  pendant  was 
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in  the  Engel-Gros  Collection, 
passing  later  into  that  of  Alfred 
Riitschi  of  Zurich,  dispersed  at 
the  Galerie  Fischer,  Luzern,  in 
September  1931.  The  only  seem- 
ing difference  between  the  two  is 
that  the  framing  of  the  latter  is 
of  silver-gilt  and  not  gold,  as  that 
of  the  former  is  stated  to  be.  The 
Riitschi  Sale  Catalogue  was  the 
work  of  Dr.  Otto  von  Falke,  who 
identified  the  repeated  mono- 
gram as  B.G.  (as  it  unquestion- 
ably is)  standing  for  Bona  of 
Savoy  and  Galeazzo  Sforza.  Alike 


No.   III.— THE    'READE'    SALT,    IN     SILVER-GILT 
NORWICH,    1567  :  THE    NORWICH  CORPORATION 


No.  IV.— ALLEGORICAL   PORTRAIT   OK   THOMAS  SACKVILI  E,    1ST  LORD  BUCKHURST 
IN  MASQUERADE  COSTUME  :  CIRCA    1570  :  LENT  BY  THE  WORTHING  ART  GALLERY 


on  the  grounds  of  the  style  of  the  pendant,  the  enamel 
work,  and  the  monogram,  he  described  it  as  of  the 
second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  and  to  this  period 
both  seem  to  belong.  I  need  hardly  add  that  both  the 
Yisconti  and  the  Sforza  used  the  serpent  and  child  as  their 
arms  as  Dukes  of  Milan. 

Another  stimulating  group  of  'dug  ups'  is  formed  by 
Cat.  Nos.  189-191,  dagger  sheaths  of  tooled  leather  from 
Peterborough  and  Coventry,  and  one  from  an  unnamed 
source.  This  last,  described  as  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
is  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lys  and  a  castle  in  lozenges. 
Similarly  decorated  sheaths  have  been  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  the  London  excavations  (two  lie  before 
me  as  I  write) ,  and  only  there,  and  they  have  all  been 
found  in  association  with  objects  that  may  be  safely 
dated  as  not  earlier  than  the  last  third  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  popular  displays  will 
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No.   V.— AN    EMBROIDERED    PURSE   FOR   THE   GREAT    SEAL    WHICH 
BKIDGEMAN,  BART.,  LORD  KEEPER  (1667-1672),  WITH  HIS  PORTRAIT 


be  the  combined  array  of  Corporation  and 
private  plate.  The  City  of  Norwich  is  by  far 
the  largest  individual  contributor,  having 
lent  the  crystal  mace  made  by  Augustin  Sty- 
ward  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
the  silver-gilt  salt  of  1567  given  by  Peter 
Reade  to  the  City  (No.  iii),  the  Peterson  and 
the  two  Blennerhasset  Cups  (No.  vi),  with  a 
number  of  later  objects.  One  of  the  most 
heart-breaking  experiences  that  every  anti- 
quary undergoes  is  the  study  of  ancient  in- 
ventories with  their  detailed  descriptions  of 
vanished  treasures.  In  some  cases  these  losses 


were  due  to  the  de- 
mands made  by  the 
King  or  by  the  Par- 
liament in  the  Great 
Rebellion;  more  often 
they  are  attributable 
to  the  false  steward- 
ship of  mayors  and 
other  officials  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries.  A 
splendid  early  fif- 
teenth-century Lon- 
don sword  has  van- 
ished since  it  was  in- 
cluded, late  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century, 
in  John  Singleton 
Copley's  portrait  of 
Brass  Crosby,  now  in 
America.  Even  when 
these  lost  treasures  on  rare  occasions  do  turn 
up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Coventry  Sword, 
formerly  in  the  Laking  collection,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  responsible  officials  to 
make  any  effort  for  their  recovery.  It  is  for- 
tunate therefore  that,  though  the  rosewater 
dish  and  ewer  presented  to  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1572  have  dis- 
appeared, a  detailed  contemporary  drawing 
has  made  a  faithful  copy  of  the  dish  a 
possibility,  and  this  appears  with  the  drawing 
in  the  Exhibition.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  permissible  to  remind  readers  that  one  of 


BELONGED    TO    SIR    ORLANDO 
SHOWING  PURSE,  BY  J.  RILEY 


No.    VI- (a)    'THE    PETERSON    CUP'    :    SILVER-GILT,   WITH    ARMS  OF  NORWICH  INSIDE   :    (b  &  c\  'BLENNERHASSET  CUPS'  :  SILVER-GILT 
WITH    ARMS   OF   BLENNERHASSET  AND     FOUR    OTHER    COATS    INSIDE    :     FROM    NORWICH    CITY    REGALIA   :  LENT    BY    CORPORATION 
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the  missing  Wait's  badges  from  King's  Lynn 
was  recognized  and  illustrated  only  recently 
in  this  magazine.  Two  others  from  the  same 
mould  have  been  lent  by  the  Corporation  of 
King's  Lynn  to  the  Birmingham  Exhibition. 
Two  of  the  most  impressive  pieces  of  plate 
from  a  private  source  are  the  silver  Pilgrim 
Bottles  made  in  1 701-1702,  probably  by 
John  Goode,  for  John  Churchill,  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  arms  they  bear 


No    Mil       \N  OVAL  BOXWOOD  MEDALLION    SHOWING  ARMS  OK 
WILLIAM    Wl>    M\K\        11X1    BY  HER   MAJESTY  QUEEN  MARY 


figures  of  satyrs  and  fleeing  bucks,  the  classical 
labels  pendant  from  his  waist,  and  the  skin- 
tight dress  which  only  leaves  uncovered  his 
face  suggests  one  of  those  strange  Moorish 
costumes  of  which  details  are  preserved  in  the 
Revels  Accounts.  They  made  a  frequent  ap- 
pearance in  the  masques  at  Court  and  less  fre- 
quently in  the  fighting  at  barriers  before  the 
Queen  on  New  Year's  Day  and  Twelfth  Night. 
It  remains  to  congratulate  all  concerned. 


No.  VII.— ONE  OF  PAIR  OF  SILVER    PILGRIM    BUI  ILLS,    1701-2 
WHICH  BELONGED  TO  THE  FIRST   DUKE    OF  MARLBOROOGH 


(No.  vii).  These  and  the  silver-gilt  standish 
used  by  His  late  Majesty  King  George  V  when 
signing  the  Coronation  Oath  have  been  lent 
by  the  Earl  Spencer. 

The  Worthing  Art  Gallery  has  generously 
lent  its  little  known  problem  picture,  the  alleg- 
orical portrait,  circa  1570,  of  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  first  Lord  Buckhurst  (No.  895),  wherein 
he  is  'portrayed  as  a  naked  negro'  (No.  iv). 
Of  this  the  significance  is  stated  to  be  un- 
known. The  whole  costume  of  the  sitter  and 
his  'properties,'  his  pasteboard  shield  with  its 


No.  IX.— NOTTINGHAM  V.  \KL  PUNCH  BOWL,  WITH  DATE  MARCH  10 
1726,   SHOWING    I'HE   ROYAL   ARMS   AND  THE   NAME   JOHN   HATT 
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PAINTINGS  FROM  GERMAN  MUSEUMS 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  German  paintings  and 
drawings  from  1400  to  1850,  now  on  view  in 
America,  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
works  belonging  to  as  many  as  twenty-six  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Though  art  loans  between  nations  have  oc- 
curred with  growing  frequency  during  the  last  few 
years,  sometimes  necessitating  the  transportation  of 
works  of  art  from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  the  Ger- 
man Exhibition  is  the  first  for  which  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  national  art  has  been  sent  to  America 
from  Europe.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  by  an 
American  organization,  the  Oberlaender  Trust  of  the 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation;  and  was  first 
shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art  in  October. 
It  is  now  on  view  at  the  Museum,  Cleveland,  before 
being  sent  to  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  Pitts- 
burgh, where  it  is  destined  to  arrive  in  May.  The  long 
absence  of  the  works  in  question  from  the  collections 


ST.    CHRISTOPHER     BY    CONRAD    WITZ     (CIRCA      1395-1447)      IN     THE 
iRMANY,  FIRST  SEEN   AT   PENNSYLVANIA    MUSEUM    BEFORE 


to  which  they  belong  shows  great  generosity  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  owners,  for  which  too  much 
appreciation  cannot  be  expressed. 

The  Gothic  masters,  few  of  whom  are  known  in 
America,  are  given  a  most  satisfying  place.  Here  are  a 
dozen  or  more  works  of  uniformly  high  quality,  includ- 
ing the  Westphalian  Derik  Baegert's  St.  Luke  Paints  the 
Virgin,  from  Miinster;  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  with 
Donors  by  the  Cologne  Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary, 
from  Schleissheim ;  and  the  masterful  St.  Christopher  by 
Conrad  Witz,  from  the  Berlin  Deutsches  Museum,  here 
reproduced.  Handsome  in  its  architectural  beauty  and 
the  solemnity  of  its  red,  black  and  gold  colouring  is 
Michael  Pacher's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  This  work, 
which  comes  from  the  Altere  Pinakothek  in  Munich, 
is,  from  its  relation  to  carvings  in  Gries  and  St.  Wolf- 
gang, to  be  dated  between  1460  and  1470.  Among  the 
larger  works  is  an  Annunciation  by  the  Ulm  master, 
Bartholomaeus  Zeitblom,  from  Stuttgart,  originally 
part  of  the  altar  in  the  parish  church  of  Eschach,  other 

panels  from  which  are  in 
Stuttgart  and  Berlin.  Its 
cool  harmony  of  colour 
tends  to  unify  the  diverse 
and  charming  detail  of  a 
Gothic  interior  and  to  allow 
its  gentleness  of  mood  to  be 
felt.  The  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  by  Hans  Baldung 
Grien  represents  the  lead- 
ing master  of  the  Upper 
Rhenish  school,  well  known 
here  through  his  drawings 
and  engravings  but  unfam- 
iliar in  his  paintings.  Bern- 
hard  Strigel  of  Memmingen, 
known  to  us  chiefly  by  his 
portraits,  is  seen  in  two 
handsome  large  panels,  The 
Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple,  from  Stuttgart, 
which  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween the  aims  of  the  nar- 
rator and  the  painter. 

The  section  of  earlier 
masters  is  augmented  by  a 
collection  of  drawings,  so 

EXHIBITION    OF    PICTURES  ,  .,       .      ,,  .  v    .      . 

passing  to  other  cities        large,  that  all  are  not  listed 
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in  the  catalogue.  A  number 
of  them  come  from  the  Ber- 
lin Print  Room,  and  include 
Durer's  Spring  in  the  Woods  and 
a  Portrait  of  a  Man,  dated  1 5 1 5 ; 
also  works  by  Hans  Burgkmair, 
Barthel  Beham,  Albrecht  Alt- 
dorfer,  Cranach,  an  Adoration 
of  the  Childby  the  elder  Holbein, 
a  fine  landscape  by  Wolfgang 
Huber,  and  a  head  of  a  boy  by 
Hans  von  Kulmbach.  From 
Niirnberg's  National  Germanic 
Museum  comes  a  Hirschvogel 
landscape,  a  Madonna  by  Durer 
and  a  beautifully  detailed  little 
drawing  of  an  extensive  com- 
position showing  the  Virgin  En- 
throned among  Six  Saints,  by  an 
anonymous  Middle  Rhenish 
master.  Schongauer,  the  Master 
M.  Z.  the  Monogrammist  C.  W., 
Griinewald,  Holbein,  Martin 
Caldenbach,  the  Master  of  the 
Housebook  and  Jorg  Breu  the 
Elder,  give  this  portion  of  the 
exhibition  inestimable  value. 

Of  the  Baroque  masters  and  the  eighteenth-century 
portrait  painters,  we  can  only  briefly  mention  Georg 
Flegel,  Anton  Graff,  Raphael  Mengs  and  Johann 
Friedrich  Tischbein,  .before  turning  to  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools  of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  former  are  seen  in  Koch,  Olivier  and 
Schick,  the  latter  in  Carl  Gustav  Carus  and  Caspar 
David  Friedrich.   In   Friedrich  there  is  a  feeling  for 


A   PEASANT  FAMILY  IN  A 
ATHENAEUM    TO    THE    LE 


BASKET   IN   SHEFFIELD   PLATE,   CIRCA    1775,   FROM   CHARLES 
HARRISONS  COLLECTION:  EXHIBITED    BY  JAMES  ROBINSON 


L  IM^CAPE,  BY    LOUIS    LE    NAIN  :    LENT    BY    THE    WADSWORTH 
NAIN-DUMESNIL    EXHIBITION    (IN    THE    KNOEDLER    GALLERIES) 

formal  order  combined  with  emotional  intensity  which 
may  explain  why  these  two  opposing  schools  could 
meet  more  amicably  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  as 
they  did  later  in  the  work  of  Marees  and  Feuerbach. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  genre  subjects  by  Kersting, 
naturalism  is  represented  by  Leibl  and  Triibner,  and 
the  many-sided  interests  of  more  recent  art  by  Alfred 
Rethel,  Hans  Thoma,  Adolph  von  Menzel  and  Karl 
Friedrich  Schinkel.  A  special  word  should  be  said  of 
Philip  Otto  Runge  who,  although  within  the  Ro- 
mantic movement,  stands  apart  as  a  distinct  personality 
in  his  use  of  colour,  which  he  develops  in  a  highly 
personal,  and  perhaps  over-emphatic  way.  He  is  pre- 
occupied neither  with  tonal  nor  local  aspects,  but  with 
colour  itself  as  an  artistic  language.  For  those  who  will 
take  a  lesson  from  him  there  would  seem  to  be  an  ap- 
proach to  a  new  aesthetic  of  colour  which  is  still  only 
partially  explored. 


'PAINTERS    OF    REALITY' 

THE  work  of  the  brothers  Le  Nain  and  of  that  little 
known  master,  Georges  Dumesnil  de  la  Tour,  is 
shown  together  at  the  current  exhibition  in  the  Knoed- 
ler  Galleries  (until  December  12th),  which  is  held  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Museum 
of  Blerancourt  at  Aisne,  and  of  the  Lycee  Francais  in 
New  York.  For  this  occasion  a  number  of  paintings 
from  French  museums  and  private  collections,  form- 
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KWANYIN,    rHE  GODDESS  OF    MERCY,  AND  THE   BUDDHA  (  HII.D 
MADE    IN  'THREE    COLOUR'    K'ANG-HSl     PORCELAIN    (TON    VINO) 


ing  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition,  has  been  secured, 
and  a  few  American-owned  works  by  the  Le  Nain 
brothers  added.  The  exhibition  will  be  sent  to  mu- 
seums in  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

Many  of  the  subjects  shown  were  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  Peintres  de  la  Re'alite  at  the  Orangerie  in 
1934.  Among  these  were  the  great  Repas  de  Paysans  and 
La  Charette  from  the  Louvre,  both  by  Louis,  who  was 
admittedly  the  greatest  of  the  three  brothers.  There 
was  also  his  Marechal  dans  w  Forge  from  the  same 
source.  Le  Cortege  du  Be'lier  brought  together  the  work 
of  Louis  and  Mathieu,  and  the  charming  Legon  de 
Dame  is  by  Mathieu  alone.  By  Antoine,  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  is  La  Benedicile  of  the  David  Weill  collection, 
and  Les  petits  Joueurs  de  Cartes.  The  Retour  du  Bapteme 
came  from  the  collection  of  Paul  Jamot  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  distinguish  between  their  par- 
ticular styles,  it  having  been  formerly  supposed  that 
the  brothers  produced  all  their  paintings  together. 

In  Louis  le  Nain  an  art  which  owes  much  to  the 
naturalistic  spirit  of  the  Netherlands  transcends  the 
incidental  and  commonplace  with  which  naturalism 


is  supposedly  occupied.  His  peasant  figures  move  to 
the  measured  rhythm  of  the  classic  pastoral.  Their  at- 
titudes are  interpretive,  as  the  theatre  is  interpretive, 
but  they  are  in  no  sense  theatrical.  Of  these  three 
brothers  from  Laon,  Antoine  and  Louis  died  in  1648, 
while  Mathieu  outlived  them  for  forty  years,  continu- 
ing to  paint  his  somewhat  crowded  genre  scenes  and  his 
generally  deft  portraits.  All  three  were  invited  to  join 
the  Academic  Rqyale  de  Peinlure  et  Sculpture  founded  in 
[648,  and  then  called  U  Academic  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Of  Georges  Dumesnil  de  la  Tour  few  facts  are 
known.  While  a  'painter  of  reality'  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  naturalism,  he  virtually  painted  a 
world  of  his  own  imagining,  in  which  only  the  forms 
are  realistic.  His  candle-light  pictures  are  derived  pos- 
sibly from  some  contact  with  the  school  of  Caravaggio, 
either  through  Paris,  the  Netherlands,  or  a  possible 
Italian  journey.  He  was  born  at  Luneville  about  1600, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  given  commissions  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Louis  XIII.  Not  long 
ago  his  work  was  confused  with  that  of  Honthorst,  to 
which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  He  invests  the  sim- 
plest subject  with  a  profound  significance,  as  in  Le 
Neauveau-Ne,  which  has  been  sent  from  the  museum  at 
Rennes.  In  Le  Prisonnier,  from  Epinal,  the  tension  of 
feeling  equals  the  calm  objectivity.  In  this  painting 
oik  sees  the  vermilion,  violet  and  sulphur  yellow 
which  compose  his  favourite  colour  harmony.  An 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  comes  from  the  Louvre,  and 
the  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  is  a  recent  purchase  for  that 
museum.  Le  Tricheur  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Pierre  Landry.  Actually  more  than  half  of  Dumesnil's 
known  works  have  been  secured  for  the  exhibition. 
Dr.  Hermann  Voss,  writing  in  Art  in  America  in  Decem- 
ber, 1928,  was  the  first  to  deal  seriously  with  this 
master's  works,  to  the  list  of  which  Vitale  Bloch,  in 
Formes  for  December,  1930,  added  fresh  examples,  and 
suggested  that  further  discoveries  might  result  from  a 
search  among  paintings  wrongly  attributed  in  provin- 
cial museums. 


SHEFFIELD    PLATE    FROM 
THE  HARRISON  COLLECTION 

AMONG  collections  of  Sheffield  plate,  that  of  the 
.late  Charles  Harrison  has  long  been  renowned  for 
its  great  number  of  examples  of  superlative  workman- 
ship. Held  intact  for  a  number  of  years,  a  portion  of  it 
came  recently  to  New  York  and  has  been  shown  at 
James  Robinson's.  These  pieces  are  of  surprising  deli- 
cacy of  construction  for  plated  ware,  the  lightness  of 
the  form  having  permitted  the  use  of  only  a  small 
amount  of  copper.  Among  them  is  a  fine  basket  of 
about  the  year  1775,  which  shows  a  pierced  design 
composed  of  a  husk,  a  guilloche  with  floral  centre,  urn 
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medallions,  and  straight  and  spiral  piercing,  the  latter 
with  a  leaf  design  :  (illustrated).  Like  many  pieces  of 
Sheffield  plate  it  is  unmarked.  Even  after  1784,  when 
marking  was  again  allowed,  many  makers  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  or,  if  they  used  a  mark,  did  not  always 
register  it  at  the  Assay  Office.  Marking  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  1773,  following  the  use  of  punches  imitating 
the  hall-marks  on  silver.  A  slightly  smaller  but  similar 
basket  comes  also  from  the  Harrison  collection,  as  well 
as  a  pair  of  small  trays,  a  pair  of  pierced  decanter 
stands,  and  other  table  pieces,  showing  the  restrained 
classicism  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Century. 


'THREE    COLOUR'    PORCELAIN 

AN  exhibition  of  Chinese  porcelains  of  the  san  ts'ai 
.or  'three  colour'  group  has  recently  been  held  by 
Ton  Ying.  Seen  here  for  the  first  time  was  an  import- 
ant sculpture,  decorated  in  the  fine  yellow,  green  and 
aubergine,  characteristic  of  this  ware,  and  executed 
in  a  size  which  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  porcelain 
figures  of  its  period,  the  reign  of  K'ang-Hsi  (1662- 
1722).  The  Kwanyin,  which  is  the  main  object  of  this 
group,  measures  forty-five  inches  in  height,  while  her 
companion  and  worshipper,  the  Buddha  Child,  mea- 
sures twenty-two  inches.  The  Goddess  of  Mercy  is 
shown  in  a  gracefully  swaying  pose,  holding  her  vase 
downward,  to  permit  the  dew  of  heavenly  pity  to  de- 
scend upon  Humanity. 

Originally  this  group,  which  comes  from  .1  Chinese 
collection,  stood  in  a  temple  on  the  border  of  the 
Fukien  province,  to  which  it  was  presented  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday  of  the  Empress.  This  accounts 
for  the  'hundred  characters  of  longevity'  in  the  border 
of  the  mantle.  The  garment  is  a  lustrous  white,  with 
an  edge  of  green,  while  the  robe  of  imperial  yellow  is 
bordered  in  green  and  aubergine.  An  inner  robe  of 
coral-red  is  visible  at  the  sleeves.  The  bodice  has  .1 
band  of  coral-red  with  white 
flowers,  above  which  is  her  neck- 
lace, virtually  an  amulet,  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  the 
gilding  used  so  tastefully  in  the 
Ch'ing  period.  An  outer  cowl  of 
green  falls  over  one  of  aubergine, 
and  in  the  head-dress  is  the 
figure  of  Amitahba,  who  was 
always  associated  with  the  Bod- 
hisattva  Avalokitesvara  from 
whom  the  concept  of  Kwanyin 
derived.  The  vase,  or  ching  ping, 
is  of  powder  blue,  a  colour  that 
originated  in  the  K'ang-Hsi 
period.  The  goddess  stands  on  a 
dragon  pedestal,  the  child  on  a  Wk  1'  '"hook.  '  "us* 


lotus.  His  garments  repeat  the  colouring  on  the  larger 
figure,  but  with  the  contrast  of  a  flower-sprinkled 
pattern.  Porcelain  sculptures  of  this  period,  but  of 
slightly  smaller  size,  may  be  seen  in  the  Altaian,  Frick 
and  Rockefeller  collections. 


SECRETARY- BOOKCASE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL   PERIOD 

A  LTHOUGH  sumptuous  examples  of  eighteenth- 
.ZA-century  American  furniture  usually  belong  to  the 
Chippendale  classification,  yet  the  Sheraton-Hepple- 
white  influence  dominated  the  end  of  the  century  and 
gives  to  the  furniture  of  about  the  year  1800  its  ele- 


EARU     FEDERA1     SECRETARY-BOOKCASE,  (      1800,    PROBABLY 
01     BALTIMOR1     ORIGIN    (SHOWN     BY    |()H    KINDIG,   JUNIOR 
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gance  and  grace.  Typical  of 
this  type  is  the  Baltimore  secre- 
tary-bookcase reproduced  here 
by  courtesy  of  Joe  Kindig,  Jr. 
It  is  of  mahogany  inlaid  with 
satinwood  bandings,  and  there 
is  an  inlaid  oval  with  flower- 
spray  in  the  centre  of  the 
lattice  pediment.  The  cove 
moulding  is  cut  in  Gothic 
arches,  while  the  doors  offer 
an  instance  of  carving  seldom 
seen  on  cabinets  of  American 
workmanship.  That  they  were 
not  unknown  in  Maryland  may 
be  deduced  from  a  very  simi- 
lar piece  illustrated  in  Plate 
XXXI  of  Newton  Elwell's 
Architecture,  Furniture  and  In- 
teriors of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Both  show  the  festooned  dra- 
pery and  three  feathers,  suggesting  a  combination  of 
two  of  the  designs  for  bookcase  doors  in  Plate  XL  of 
Hepplewhite'sGW^  of  1 797.  It  is  possible  that  the  maker 
was  familiar  with  this  work,  which  was  well  known  to 
craftsmen  in  America.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
he  may  have  used  a  derivative  of  these  designs  from  a 
NewYorkBookof Prices.  This  publication,  of  which  only 
a  few  copies  are  known  to-day,  first  appeared  in  1802, 
with  later  editions  in  181 7  and  1834.  Plates  adorn  the 
last  two  editions,  but  the  only  known  copy  of  the  first 
issue,  which  belongs  to  E.  Weyhe,  does  not  include 
them:  the  text,  however,  in  several  places  reads  'see 
Plate,'  indicating  that  they  may  originally  have  been 
incorporated.  The  plates  of  181 7  are  used,  with  addi- 
tions, in  1834,  and,  among  these,  Plate  IV  shows  book- 
case-doors. From  this  plate  the  design  numbered  14  is 
shown  here,  as  it  is  possibly  the  inspiration  of  the  doors 
on  the  piece  under  discussion. 

The  New  York  Book  of  Prices  for  Cabinet  and  Chair 
Makers  was  published  by  the  New  York  Society  of 
Journeymen  Cabinetmakers  and,  like  the  Philadelphia 
and  Hartford  price  books,  was  inspired  by  works  of  the 
kind  published  in  London.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  prices  in  1802  and  181 7  are  still  given  in  pounds. 
Some  of  the  plates  are  signed  Stratton,  but  the  major- 
ity are  unsigned. 

Baltimore  furniture  is  only  beginning  to  be  studied 
in  the  same  way  as  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  furniture,  although  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  some  of  the  most  elegant  American 
pieces  originated  in  Maryland.  According  to  the 
Register  of  Cabinetmakers  and  Allied  Trades  by  Henry  J. 
Berkley  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  for  March, 
1930,  the  history  of  Maryland  furniture-making  began 
about  1746  with  John  Anderson  of  Annapolis. 


A    HONEY    HIVE  IN    SILVER    BY    BENJAMIN    SMITH 
LONDON,  1799  :  EXHIBITED    BY    GEORGE    J.  ALCORN 


A   HONEY   HIVE 
IN   SILVER,    1799 

THE  new  gallery  of  George 
J.  Alcorn  &  Co.  opened 
early  in  October  in  East  Fifty- 
Seventh  Street  with  a  showing 
of  English  silver  that  is  to  be 
sent  for  exhibition  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  Georgian 
period,  particularly  the  last 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
supplied  the  dominating  note 
in  a  group  of  silver  represent- 
ing the  more  important  types 
of  domestic  plate.  An  unusual 
little  piece  is  the  honey  hive  by 
Benjamin  Smith  of  London, 
1 799,  here  illustrated.  It  meas- 
ures five  inches  in  height  and 
has  its  original  tray  with  moulded  edge.  The  marks 
appear  in  brilliant  impressions  on  the  lid,  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  The 
lid,  which  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  height  of 
the  pot,  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  ring  finial.  Sometimes  a 
bee  was  used  on  the  top  of  these  honey  pots.  The  im- 
pulse toward  realism,  which  produces  a  honey  pot  in 
hive-form  and  even  takes  care  to  indicate  an  aperture 
for  the  bees,  is  similar  to  that  which  produced  a  cream 
pitcher  in  the  form  of  a  cow.  These  entertaining  varia- 
tions are  thrown  into  relief  by  the  prevailing  formal 
design  of  most  of  the  silver  of  the  period. 


A    CH'IEN-LUNG    SCREEN    EN- 
CRUSTED WITH  HARDSTONES 

THE  Chinese  sought  to  overcome  the  small  scale  of 
their  hardstone  carvings,  imposed  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  material,  by  working  out  relief  designs  on 
lacquer,  to  which  they  applied  a  variety  of  stones. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  lid  of  a  box  that  was  so  decor- 
ated, sometimes  a  panel  picture,  worked  in  jade  and 
other  stones.  Occasionally  there  is  a  large  screen  with 
a  scenic  design  formed  in  this  way,  but  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  materials  made  these  rare  and  destined 
them  for  only  the  most  magnificent  of  interiors,  gener- 
ally of  a  palace. 

Such  a  screen  with  scenic  panels  above  a  frieze  of 
flowers  and  birds,  wrought  in  a  great  variety  of  hard- 
stones,  ivory  and  shell,  on  lacquer,  was  exhibited  re- 
cently at  the  gallery  of  Roland  Moore.  It  was  of  the 
Ch'ien-Lung  period,  and  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
perfect  skill  of  the  eighteenth-century  carvers.  The 
figures  were  applied  to  red  lacquer  incised  in  a  small 
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diaper  pattern.  The  colour  and  the  peculiarities  of 
each  substance  were  utilised  to  suggest  the  texture  of 
the  object  represented,  whether  the  fold  of  a  scholar's 
robe,  the  sheen  of  a  bird's  plumage,  the  bough  of  a 
pine,  or  the  striations  of  a  rock.  The  passages  of  high- 
est key  are  found  in  the  central  panels,  the  upper  one 
containing  a  large  piece  offe'tsui,  or  emerald  green 
jade,  in  the  robe  of  the  standing  figure.  Below,  the 
ivory  which  forms  the  feathers  of  the  long-tailed  fowl 
makes  this  bird  also  a  focal  point.  No  other  spot  on  the 
screen  rivals  these  two.  For  the  rest,  the  stones  include 
many  tones  of  jade,  rose  quartz,  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian 
and  malachite.  A  great  variety  of  agate  is  employed, 
while  gold  aventurine  is  used  where  a  play  of  light  is 
suggested.  Pearl  is  used  sparingly,  and  carved  teak  re- 
presents the  trunks  of  the  flowering  peach,  pine  and 
prunus,  the  effect  being  brilliant  to  the  extreme. 


FALCONRY   IN  A  NEEDLEWORK   PICTURE 

FALCONRY  has  received  very  much  the  same  mea- 
sure of  attention  in  art  as  in  actual  practice  since 
the  hunting  rifle  robbed  it  of  its  pre-eminence  in  sport: 
it  is  seldom  in  evidence,  but  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
spheres  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  About  1750, 
Lord  Orford  was  an  ardent  practitioner,  and  inspired 
the  group  of  sportsmen  who  later  formed  the  Falcon- 
ers' Club,  which,  un- 
der various  names  and 
in  several  places,  has 
continued  to  the  pre- 
sent; and  a  few  artists 
of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries 
have  sought  out  the 
contemporary  aspects 
of  this  ancient  pastime 
and  left  some  pictur- 
esque impressions.  Fal- 
conry, as  a  subject  for 
the  needlework  pic- 
ture, was  unusual  in 
the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  at  that  time 
representations  seem 
to  have  been  rare  in 
any  medium.  Earlier, 
there  was  the  engraved 
series,  Hawker  and  Gun- 
ners, by  the  German 
artist  Johann  Elias 
Ridinger  ( 1 698-1 767) , 
and,  earlier  still,  Wen- 
ceslaus  Hollar  had  en- 
graved    most    of    the 


twelve  plates  of  Francis  Barlow's  Severall  Wayes  of 
Hunting,  Hawking  and  Fishing  according  to  the  English 
manner,  which  were  published  in  London  in  1671. 
Richard  Blome  added  to  the  record  of  falconry  in  art 
in  the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  At  a  distance  of  a 
little  more  than  one  hundred  years,  there  is  Charles 
Turner's  engraving  after  J.  Howe,  showing  a  hawking 
scene,  181 6,  and  in  1820  an  aquatint  by  Clark  after 
Aiken,  Hawking,  both  showing  contemporary  figures. 
The  costumes  seen  in  a  needlework  picture,  in  W.  F. 
Cooper's  gallery,  place  it  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  when  the  beaver  hat  with  a  tall  and 
slightly  bell-shaped  crown  was  worn  by  gentlemen. 
The  somewhat  exotic  bird,  which  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  heron,  is  a  point  of  accuracy,  for  the  Falconers' 
Club,  metamorphosed  under  Lord  Berners  into  the 
High  Ash  Club,  used  to  meet  in  order  to  fly  at  herons. 
About  this  time  the  sport  was  gaining  in  popularity 
and  there  were  many  smaller  groups  and  individuals 
devoted  to  falconry.  W.  F.  Cooper  has  recently 
moved  to  new  quarters  in  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street. 


Among  recent  acquisitions  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  is  a  remarkable  French 
thirteenth-century  stone  statue  of  a  martyred  saint 
holding  his  severed  head.  This  statue  is  reputed  to 
have  come  from  the  old  Bishop's  Palace  in  Amiens. 


A  CHINESE   RED  LACQUER  SCREEN,   ENCRUSTED  WITH   HARDSTONES,    IVORY  AND   PIECES   OF    SHELL 
OF    THE    CH'IEN-LUNG     PERIOD     (1736-1795)     :     EXHIBITED     AT    THE     GALLERY     OF     ROLAND     MOORE 
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OLD   MASTERS   AT   AGNEW'S 

IT  is  alaudable  custom  of  the  house  of  Thos.  Agnew 
&  Son  to  hold  an  exhibition  each  autumn  of  works 
by  old  masters.  'Lest  we  forget'  might  be  its  motto 
in  these  distraught  days.  The  older  masters  are  still  our 
sheet  anchor,  and  by  their  example  we  still  compute 
our  standards  of  taste.  It  is  also  a  singularly  valuable 
exercise  to  measure  the  greater  masters  by  their  own 
high  standards  and  without  flattering  ourselves,  there- 
by to  test  our  own  judgment.  Some  works  necessarily 
fall  below  their  high-water  mark  and  some  attribu- 
tions do  not  always  seem  to  be  justified.  None  should 
presume  to  declare  without  authority,  and  in  cases 
where  doubt  arises  it  is  only  honest  to  give  reasons.  If 

-  ME 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY   :   OIL  PAINTING   BY  ALESSANDRO  LONGHI  :  AT  THE 
AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  OLD  MASTERS  :  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


we  beg  leave  to  differ  in  some  cases,  it  is  pleasant  to 
endorse  in  others. 

Among  the  several  early  Italian  works  are  two  or 
three  authentic  fragments  from  a  work,  unknown  to 
us,  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  a  small  panel  representing  Christ  Blindfolded 
with  Peter,  the  head  of  the  latter  expressing  emphatic 
denial  at  the  point  of  an  accusing  finger.  Another  por- 
tion, doubtless  of  the  same  work,  shows  The  Servant  of 
the  High  Priest.  A  very  attractive  little  panel,  cool  in 
tone,  by  Cima  da  Conagliano,  is  a  St.  John,  in  a  green 
cloak  in  a  landscape  setting,  backed  by  a  range  of  blue 
mountains.  Doubts  arise  before  the  Venus  with  Mirror, 
given  to  Palma  Vecchio,  which  though  characteristic 
in  design  is  in  poor  condition,  with  much  of  its  surface 
lost  or  repainted.  Still  more  disputable  in 
our  opinion  is  the  attribution  to  Andrea  del 
Sarto  of  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (No.  20).  Where 
is  here  the  hand  of  Andrea  the  Faultless  ? 
Another  questionable  ascription  is  the  Por- 
trait of  Charles  I  to  Van  Dyck,  which  lacks 
character  as  well  as  authority  in  the  handling 
and  suggests  a  school  copy.  A  beautiful  and 
proud  Madonna  with  Infant  Christ,  by  Tiepolo, 
is  unmistakably  from  the  hand  of  the  master 
and  there  is  a  tiny  panel  of  exquisite  colour 
(No.  16)  byLiberale  da  Verona,  brilliant  and 
translucent  as  a  Penicaud  enamel.  A  small 
Goya,  The  Infant  Don  Luis  de  Bourbon  with  his 
Architect,  a  juicy  little  study  for  a  larger  work, 
the  principal  figure  being  in  white,  is  also  of 
undoubted  quality.  The  Bridge  (No.  48),  by 
J.  Pillementis  a  good  example  of  this  painter's 
rather  theatrical  landscape  style,  and  among 
the  minor  masters  are  several  pleasing  works, 
including  the  wholly  delightful  little  canvas 
of  A  Lady,  in  olive  grey  and  pink,  by  Ales- 
sandro  Longhi,  here  reproduced. 


MASTER-CRAFTSMEN 
IN    THE   MINIATURE 

THERE  is  something  that  never  fails  to 
command  admiration  and  wonder  in  the 
works  of  the  artists  in  the  extremely  minute, 
and,  we  may  add,  to  command  the  purses  of 
the  wealthy.  Hardly  anything  can  be  more 
fascinating  than  the  marvellous  jewelled  toys 
made  for  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  of 
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France  in  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Many  of  these  were  highly  valued  gifts  to  such  exalted 
personages  as  the  Emperor  of  China,  others  to  the  Czar 
and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Muscovy  at  a  time  when  money 
was  no  object  and  mass  production  was  unheard  of.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  most  precious  relics  of  a 
politer  age  have,  through  chance  and  change,  come 
into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Fredk.  Berry  Ltd.,  and 
part  of  a  famous  collection  recently  acquired  by  them 
in  its  entirety,  may  now  be  seen  at  their  premises,  25, 
Piccadilly.  These  comprise  jewelled  musical  boxes, 
automatic  watches  with  mechanically  moved  scenes 
and  figures,  snuff  and  patch  boxes  and  other  remark- 
able bibelots  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  made  by  the  incomparable  artificers  of 
Switzerland,  the  birthplace  of  the  mechanical  toy. 
One  of  these  miniature  tours  de  force,  a  mere  i\  in. 
high,  made  in  the  form  of  a  Medici  vase  of  solid  gold, 
delicately  enamelled,  shows  a  procession  of  figures 
moving  round  a  fixed  country  scene  on  the  body  of  the 
vase.  Some  bow  to  each  other,  others  raise  hats  and  a 
huntsman  blows  a  horn.  As  wonderfully  fashioned  are 
two  toy  musical  jewelled  and  enamelled  harps  with 
watches  inset,  a  mouse,  a  lizard  and  an  automatic  frog 
of  solid  gold  studded  with  gems,  which  croaks.  All 
these  are  animated  by  internal  mechanism  and  made 
to  simulate  the  life.  One  of  several  rectangular  boxes 
in  enamelled  gold  has  the  lid  painted  with  a  scene 
from  Roman  history  surrounded  by  a  border  designed 
in  half-pearls.  The  interior  is  fitted  as  an  etui,  contain- 
ing a  thimble,  watch  and  key,  bodkin  case  and  other 
articles  and  a  small  singing  bird  operated  by  an  inde- 
pendent musical  box  action. 

The  clock,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a  specially 
fine  example  of  the  work  of  James  Cox,  specimens  of 
which  are  extremely  rare  nowadays.  It  was  made  for 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  came  back  to  Europe  from 
the  Summer  Palace  of  Peiping  in  the  year  1880.  The 
beautifully  painted  dial  is  signed  by  Wm.  Craft  and 
dated  1779.  Most  of  the  items  in  this  collection  are 
mentioned  and  illustrated  in  Le  Monde  des  Automates, 
the  classic  work  on  the  subject  published  by  Chapuis 
and  Gelis  in  1928.  The  collection  at  present  is  only 
being  shown  upon  special  request,  and  Messrs.  Berry 
have  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  who  showed  much  interest  in  the  exhibits. 


CHINESE   ART   IN   BOND   STREET 

THE  enthusiasm  for  Chinese  works  of  art  shows  no 
sign  of  abating.  Since  the  unprecedented  success 
of  the  Chinese  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  last 
winter,  and  the  acquisition  for  the  nation  of  the  Eu- 
morfopoulos  treasures,  both  of  which  events  have 
served  as  stimulating  propaganda  and  at  the  same 


time  have  proved  to  be  of  great  educational  value,  the 
demand  would  appear  to  have  intensified.  Fortun- 
ately, for  the  present  the  supply  seems  to  be  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Mal- 
lett  &  Son  the  entire  collection  of  fine  Porcelains, 
Bronzes  and  Jades  of  the  Han,  Tang,  Sung,  Yuan, 
Ming  and  Ch'ing  periods  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Low  of  Kincardineshire,  N.B.,  have  been  ac- 
quired and  placed  on  view  in  their  galleries  at  40,  New 
Bond  Street,  W.  A  recent  inspection  of  the  collection, 
from  its  fine  quality  and  varied  character,  revealed  its 
late  owner  as  a  connoisseur  of  unexceptional  taste. 
The  six-legged  Sung  Vase  (No.  25)  with  a  thick  oily 
glaze  of  dark  olive-green  is  a  remarkable  essay  in 
abstract  form  derived  from  natural  sources.  On  the 
shoulders  are  rams'  heads  in  high  relief.  It  has  a  bell- 
mouth  and  the  feet  are  connected  by  a  hexagonal 
stretcher.  Visitors  to  the  Burlington  House  Exhibition 
may  recall  one  of  practically  identical  design  (No. 
956)  loaned  by  the  Chinese  Government.  A  Sung 
Wine  Pot,  the  white  glaze  covered  with  a  decoration 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY   CLOCK    MADE  BY  JAMES    COX  :  WITH 
DIAL    PAINTED    BY   WILLIAM   CRAFT   :    FREDK.    BERRY,    LTD. 
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BRONZE   [NCENSE   BURNER  IN  FORM  OF  A  WINGED  GALLOPING    HORSE  :  IN- 
I   Ml)  WITH  GOLD  AND  SILVER  :  MING  PERIOD,  T'ANG  STYLE  :  MALLETT  &  SON 


of  flowering  shrubs  in  relief  and  with  handle  and  spout 
shows  unusual  originality  in  treatment  and  even  more 
attractive  is  a  Ming  bowl,  once  in  William  Beckford's 
collection  at  Fonthill.  This  is  of  white  glazed  porcelain, 
the  sides  pierced  in  Kuei  Rung  open-work,  and  at  inter- 
vals, applied  in  high  relief,  are  Shou  Lao  and  the 
Eight  Immortals.  Both  as  a  technical  performance  and 
as  an  imaginative  work  of  art  this  piece  takes  very  high 
rank.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  beautiful  in  its 
austere  simplicity  and  the  untroubled  perfection  of  its 
curves  than  the  Ting  Yao  stem  cup  of  white  porcelain, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  green  in  its  glaze  and  engraved 
with  a  leaf  motif,  which  belongs  to  the  Sung  period. 
Among  the  bronze  pieces  are  three  mirrors,  each  a 
fine  example,  but  one  especially  noteworthy  from 
the  oxidation  of  its  surface,  which  has  transformed  the 
appearance  of  the  metal  into  that  of  a  polished  mass  of 
malachite.  And  rightly  described  as  a  masterpiece  of 
cire  perdue  casting  is  a  bronze  boss  of  the  Period  of  the 
Warring  States  (481-221  B.C.),  representing  an  en- 
tanglement of  intertwined  serpents.  Two  bowl-handles 
similarly  wrought  are  among  the  Eumorfopoulos 
bronzes.  The  bronze  horse  shown  in  our  illustration  is 
an  incense  burner,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  of  the 
Ming  Period,  but  deriving  its  inspiration  from  the 
T'ang  style.  Many  of  the  jade  objects  shown  are  as 
fine  in  colour  as  they  are  in  cutting.  One  outstanding 
piece  is  a  large  disk  of  dark-green  jade,  carved  on  both 
faces  with  landscapes  and  hunting  subjects,  and  an- 
other, of  exceptional  workmanship,  is  a  hollow  tube 
9  in.  in  length  of  leek-green  colour  carved  throughout 
its  length  in  openwork  with  dragons  and  cloud-scrolls. 
Many  other  examples  of  Chinese  art  are  shown,  in- 
cluding enamelled  porcelains  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, Famille  Rose  porcelains  and  cloisonne  enamels.  A 
cloisonne  model   of  a  ram  is  of  unusual  size. 


MODERN   PAINTERS   OF   SPAIN 

A  DISTINCTLY  SPANISH  atmosphere 
pervades  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  these 
dull  November  days.  In  the  Entrance  Room 
Mr.  H.  M.  Bateman,  who  has  no  equal  as  a 
graphic  humorist,  a  draughtsman  who  ex- 
tracts the  very  limit  of  expression  with  the 
utmost  economy  of  line,  breaks  new  ground 
to  us  as  a  painter  of  street  scenes  and  land- 
scapes in  Spain.  These,  executed  in  oils  and 
water-colours  may  have  been  undertaken  as 
a  holiday  recreation  and  as  a  relief  from  the 
burdens  imposed  upon  him  as  a  professional 
fun-maker.  But  in  any  case  they  are  painted 
with  evident  seriousness  and  invest  their 
author  with  a  new  reputation.  His  water- 
colour  is  laid  on  directly,  written  we  might 
say,  with  the  brush,  without,  or  almost  with- 
out, any  understructure  of  pencilling.  This  is 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  his  draughtsmanship.  Further  he 
shows  an  appreciation  of  Nature's  ever-shifting  drama 
of  sunshine  and  shade,  of  dusk  and  of  dawn,  of  heat 
and  of  cold.  He  treats  the  sombre  and  arid  landscape 
of  Spain  no  less  sympathetically  than  the  mixed  archi- 
tecture of  the  country,  compound  of  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent. His  oil-paint  is  a  little  thin  in  impasto,  though  not 
wanting  in  effect,  as  the  street  scene,  Colegiata,  Jerez, 
holding  the  reflected  light,  shows  well,  and  not  less  so, 
Evening,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  and  the  strong  little  paint- 
ings Villa  Vieja,  Alicante  and  Houses,  San  Feliu  de  Guixols. 
In  the  adjacent  room  a  group  of  living  artists  of  the 
Catalan  School  are  holding  court.  We  welcome  this 
appearance  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
Modern  Spain,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  exhi- 
bition presents  any  exciting  performances  or  manifests 
a  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  they  are  on  safe  ground  and 
their  works  are  uniformly  competent.  The  artists,  a 
dozen  in  number,  mostly  youngish  men,  have  con- 
siderable reputations  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  but  are  less  known  in  England.  Joaquim 
Mir,  the  doyen  of  the  group,  who  was  born  in  1876,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  familiar  name  and  he  is  possibly  the 
most  traditional  in  style.  His  Hermitage  in  the  Pyrenees, 
with  tree  and  solitary  tower  backed  up  by  the  blue 
mountains,  is  a  bright,  confident  and  strong  piece  of 
work  and  not  less  so  is  his  Gipsies  on  the  Beach.  Joan 
Serra's  Still  Life  (ducks  and  a  hare),  a  powerful  exer- 
cise in  the  handling  of  paint,  is  a  variant  of  a  theme  by 
Jan  Fyt.  J.  M.  Noble,  who  seems  to  be  aiming  in  his 
landscapes  at  Cezanne  and  Renoir,  misses  them  both 
and  effects  nothing  but  a  blurred  compromise.  The 
present  exhibition  is  to  be  followed  by  one  devoted  to 
six  of  the  most  prominent  of  present-day  French 
painters,  namely,  Matisse,  Utrillo,  Vuillard,  Bon- 
nard,  Paul  Maze  and  de  Segonzac. 
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CHRISTMAS  BARGAINS 
IN     MUSEUM     STREET 

THAT  attractive  little  picture  and  print  gallery 
close  to  the  British  Museum,  No.  32,  Museum 
Street,  to  be  precise,  where  Mr.  F.  R.  Meatyard  has 
assembled  so  many  interesting  things  exemplifying  his 
fine  discrimination  is  well  worth  a  visit  just  now. 
Particularly  at  this  Christmas  season  are  to  be  had 
bargains  that  can  be  recommended  as  gifts  for  those 
whose  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  water-colours  and 
drawings.  And  such  things  are  always  well  worth  ac- 
quiring. Nothing  grows  so  much  in  our  affections  as 
our  pictures,  provided  they  have  individuality  and 
charm.  Works  by  both  old  and  modern  masters  are 
here  to  choose  from,  and  in  every  case  the  price  asked 
is  surprisingly  moderate.  An  illustrated  catalogue, 
alphabetically  arranged,  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
but  we  may  enumerate  a  few  of  the  outstanding  items. 
Of  five  water-colours  by  that  classic  English  master, 
George  Barret,  Tun.,  one  is  a  smaller  version  of  the 
Weary  Travellers  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  another  is  an  extensive  Landscape  with  Figures, 
signed  and  dated  1834,  which  measures  i8|  in.  by 
6L  Drawings  by  Gainsborough  are  always  eagerly 
sought,  and  here  may  be  seen  a  fine  example  (illus- 
trated) showing  all  his  spontaneity  and  freedom  of 
touch  in  a  breezy  Landscape  with  Horsemen  on  a  Road. 
This  is  broadly  executed  in  his  well-known  manner,  in 
crayon  and  oils  on  prepared  paper  and  mounted  on 
panel.  John  Varley,  another  much  appreciated  early 
master,  is  represented  in  four  water-colours  of  excel- 
lent quality,  among  which  is  the  important  early  work 
Snowdon,  with  boats  and  figures  on  a 
foreground  river.  A  brilliant  example  of 
the  long-lived  William  Callow  is  The 
Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius,  with  a  fishing 
boat  and  figures.  This  is  a  particularly 
limpid  and  clear  water-colour  in  re- 
markably fresh  condition,  signed  and 
dated  1843.  One  of  those  pleasing  scenic 
arrangements  which  are  also  much  in 
demand  to-day  of  which  the  components 
are  classical  ruins  and  statuary  with 
peasant  figures  comes  from  the  hand  of 
Michel  Vincent  Brandoin,  a  native  of 
Vevey,  who  worked  mainly  in  gouache 
and  visited  England.  A  work  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  is  the  large  water- 
colour  heavily  impasted,  in  the  Romantic 
vein,  by  Samuel  Palmer,  illustrating  a 
scene  from  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  And 
it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a 
more  typical  example  of  Samuel  Prout's 
manner  than  Old  Houses  in  a  Continental 
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there  are  several  characteristic  drawings  by  Luca 
Cambiaso,  now  regarded  as  a  highly  important  mas- 
ter, all  from  the  collection  of  Sir  H.  Duff  Gordon;  a 
fluent  and  spirited  reed  pen-drawing  of  The  Deposition, 
by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  masterly  brush  study  in  sepia  of 
An  Oriental,  by  Tiepolo.  There  are  also  examples  of 
drawings  by  recent  and  still  living  masters  listed  in 
this  tempting  catalogue,  which  includes  over  one 
hundred  items. 

We  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  Airthrey  Gold 
Globe  Cup,  which  was  described  and  illustrated 
exclusively  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July,  together 
with  others  of  the  Airthrey  Treasures,  and  the  famous 
silver-gilt  porringer  known  as  the  Dolben  Cup,  are 
about  to  be  taken  to  America  on  the  Queen  Mary,  by 
Commander  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  P.  How,  and  will  be 
placed  on  view  in  a  prominent  New  York  gallery 
during  the  first  fortnight  in  December.  This  event  will 
no  doubt  be  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  of  Mr.  Sadajiro  Yamanaka,  of  New 
York  and  London,  the  well-known  dealer  in  Oriental 
works  of  art.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm 
bearing  his  name  and  of  which  he  was  President  until 
his  demise.  There  were  many  branches  in  America, 
the  parent  firm  having  been  established  in  New  York 
in  1894.  Mr.  Yamanaka  was  a  cultured  enthusiast  of 
the  arts  of  other  countries,  being  specially  interested 
in  those  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Persia,  and  he  was 
awarded  many  decorations. 
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WITH   HORSEMEN  ON  A  ROAD  :  OIL  SKETCH  ON  PAPER  MOUNTED  ON 
THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A.,  AT  F.  R.  MEATYARD'S,  MUSEUM  STREET 
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VELAZQUEZ  :    A    CATALOGUE    RAISONNE 
OF  THE  PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

By  August  L.  Mayer 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Limited.  £6  6s.) 

Reviewed  by  Maurice  W.  Brockwell 

THOSE  who  for  a  generation  or  more  have  pored 
over  the  works  of  Curtis,  Justi,  Armstrong, 
Aureliano  de  Beruete,  Stirling-Maxwell  and 
others,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  common  denominator 
of  strict  authenticity  for  the  large  assemblage  of  pic- 
tures, admittedly  of  varying  importance,  which  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years  have  been  ascribed  to 
Velazquez,  have  long  desired  an  authoritative  resume 
on  the  master  such  as  the  one  now  before  us.  For  as- 
suredly Dr.  Mayer  writes  from  full  knowledge  and 
with  wide  experience  in  many  lands.  Here  are  mar- 
shalled in  full  array  about  six  hundred  paintings, 
nearly  two  hundred  of  which  are  excellently  repro- 
duced, together  with  some  twenty  drawings.  The  lat- 
ter are  a  novel  and  valuable  addition.  The  arrange- 
ment is  not  by  period  but  by  subject.  The  originals — 
or,  at  least,  those  which  Dr.  Mayer  herein  establishes 
— are  briefly  contrasted  with  the  output  of  the  studio 
and  the  innumerable  derivatives  or  copies  of  later 
times;  but  we  do  not  find  that  incisiveness  that  is  met 
with  in,  say,  Hofstede  de  Groot. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  plates  is  that  of  Sir 
Alfred  Beit's  The  Servant;  the  later  repainting  of  the 
background  having  been  removed  in  1933,  we  now 
And  a  representation  of  Christ  at  Emmaus  on  the  left. 
(It  recalls  the  introduction  of  a  similar  motif  in  the 
picture  of  Christ  in  the  House  of  Martha,  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  in  the  National  Gallery.)  Some  will  perhaps 
wonder  that  our  author  ever  doubted  the  strict  authen- 
ticity of  that  very  early  work  which  shows  the  influence 
of 'Caravaggismo'  in  Seville.  For  Dr.  Mayer  certainly 
saw  it  as  far  back  as  191 3,  when,  under  the  title  of  The 
Kitchen  Maid,  it  was  shown  at  the  Grafton  Galleries, 
reference  to  which  fact  is  here  overlooked. 

If  from  among  'the  surviving  oeuvre  of  Velazquez 
which  is  not  very  extensive'  (p.  vii)  we  rightly  extri- 
cate the  accepted  works,  there  exist  to-day  six  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  twenty-one  in  English  private 
collections,  while  in  the  United  States  we  may  en- 
counter thirteen  works  in  public  and  eleven  in  private 
collections.  Our  author  contends,  and  rightly  we  think, 
that  the  Louvre  possesses  no  single  authentic  example, 
whereas  forty-one  are  usually  to  be  studied — and  with 
what  joy! — in  the  Prado.  Often  in  these  pages  we  en- 
counter reference  to  fire  and  destruction  in  such  state- 
s  as  'probably  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Alcazar, 


1 734'  (p.  19)  and  'partly  damaged  and  restored  after  a 
fire'  (p.  107).  Such  catastrophes  find  too  ready  an  echo 
in  the  minds  of  all  at  the  present  hour. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy,  if  somewhat  tedious, 
task  to  indicate  when  a  score  of  the  more  important 
pictures  have  since  the  days  of  Curtis  been  tempo- 
rarily exhibited,  notably  at  the  New  Gallery,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Royal  Academy  and,  above  all,  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  in  191 3.  It  might  have  been  pointed 
out  that  the  Balthasar  Carlos,  which  was  'found  rolled 
up  in  Windsor  Castle,'  made  its  one  and  only  appear- 
ance at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 920.  When  reference 
to  a  former  exhibition  is  inserted,  the  number  is  not 
always  correctly  given;  thus  Lord  Plymouth's  Com- 
pany at  Table  was  No.  35  and  not  No.  54  when  shown 
in  1913.  It  would  also  have  been  an  advantage  in  at 
least  fifteen  cases  to  add  the  number  borne  by  can- 
vases in  public  galleries  and  even  in  private  collec- 
tions, where  the  originals  are  interspersed  among  end- 
less variants  and  derivatives.  Closer  attention  might 
have  been  paid  to  Sale  Catalogues.  Indeed,  the  sale  of 
the  Clifden  collection  is  placed  two  years  too  late  on 
p.  118,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Portrait  of  the  Queen 
Maria  Anna  had  belonged  to  the  Marquis  (sic)  of 
Dover,  while  the  reference  to  the  other  sale  in  1909 
needs  amplification.  Such  errors  recur  on  p.  124.  We 
may  add,  moreover,  that  in  the  Clifden  sale  of  1893 
also  appeared  the  Queen  Isabella  (No.  477)  which  was 
included  in  other  exhibitions  in  1873,  1895,  and  1901, 
not  here  recorded.  The  bare  statement  that  the  Infante 
Philip  Prosper  (No.  305)  was  at  Christie's  in  1928  has 
not  enabled  us  quickly  to  trace  its  sale  there.  It  is 
Lady  Lucas  who  owns  the  Four  People  in  a  Doorway 
(No.  143).  Some  of  us  still  recall  the  strange  but  un- 
foreseen incidents  attaching  to  the  sale  of  the  Gooch 
collection  in  1908  which  on  p.  128  as  well  as  in  the 
Index  is  wrongly  given  as  'Gooth.'  The  Marquand 
collection  in  New  York  figures  as  'Marquandt'  under 
No.  326  and  No.  386. 

Further  information  is  needed  regarding  the  un- 
traceable Male  Portrait  (No.  379)  in  the  former  Nemes 
collection  of  strange  memories,  especially  as  it  is 
claimed  to  be  the  sketch  for  the  Spanish  Gentleman  at 
Apsley  House.  We  are  told  (p.  88)  that  the  latter  work 
'is  thought  to  be  a  portrait  of  Alonso  Cano,  because  of 
the  monogram  A.C  However,  may  not  that  mono- 
gram denote  the  picture's  having  been  once  in  the 
studio  of  Don  Andres  de  la  Calleja,  where  it  passed  as  a 
Portrait  with  a  Golilla?  That  fact  was  noted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  1913  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries, 
of  which  we  are  not  reminded.  The  Portrait  of  Mariana 
of  Austria,  wearing  in  her  hair  the  famous  pearl  called 
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'La  Pelegrina'  in  the  Doughty  House  collection, 
should,  one  thinks,  have  been  included  here  and  re- 
produced in  Plate  75.  We  observe  that  the  views  put 
forward  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1921  (Vol.  LIX,  pp. 
1 16-12 1 )  regarding  the  Calabazas  at  Richmond  are 
acceptable  to  Dr.  Mayer.  The  usefulness  of  Curtis's 
book  still  endures,  even  though  the  problem  he  set 
under  his  entry  84  regarding  the  Collection  of  G.  de 
Buzareingues  in  Paris  in  1876  is  not  yet  solved. 

We  have  a  comparative  table  of  the  numbers  con- 
tained in  both  the  catalogue  of  Curtis  and  that  of  Dr. 
Mayer.  By  an  oversight,  doubtless,  from  that  table  has 
been  omitted  the  Maria  Teresa,  at  about  the  age  of  six, 
which  occurs  in  Curtis  under  No.  268  and  here  in  the 
text  as  No.  513.  It  was  sold  at  the  Lyne  Stephens,  of 
Roehampton,  sale  on  May  1  ith,  1895,  after  appearing 
in  the  Due  de  Morny's  catalogue  on  May  31st,  1865. 
There  is  an  Index  of  Collections.  We  do  not  learn  that 
the  Olivares  (No.  327)  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
General  John  Meade,  the  British  Consul-General  at 
Madrid  in  1847,  was  again  sold  at  Christie's  on  June 
14th,  1929.  A  general  Index  would  have  been  of  greal 
assistance  in  a  work  of  such  scholarly  conclusions.  We 
must  especially  regret  that  no  effort  was  made  to  com- 
pile an  Index  of  single  Portraits,  seeing  that  they 
amount  to  over  300  in  the  aggregate  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  unidentified.  The  Self-Portrait  at 
Bridgewater  House  (No.  175)  is  wrongly  given  in  the 
Index  (p.  147)  as  forming  part  of  the  Louvre  collec- 
tion. The  painting  indexed  under  'E.Jonas,  240'  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  body  of  the 
catalogue. 

It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  surprising  that  in  an 
undertaking  which  calls  for  such  close  study  a  few 
minor  deficiencies  should  come  to  the  surface.  Dr. 
Mayer,  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
placed  on  record  the  conclusions  at  which  he  could 
have  arrived  only  by  ripe  scholarship,  fine  powers  of 
perception  and  great  discrimination. 


A   SCULPTOR'S    ODYSSEY 

By  Malvina  Hoffman 

(London :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Ltd.   24s.  net) 

MALVINA  HOFFMAN'S  book  is  (which  is  a 
rare  thing)  well  named.  It  is  an  epic,  and  it  is  a 
romance,  a  record  of  artistic  achievement  and  a  record 
of  the  infinite  variety  and  wonder  and  incomprehensi- 
bility of  mankind.  From  the  telegram:  'Have  proposi- 
tion to  make,  do  you  care  to  consider  it?  Racial  types 
to  be  modelled  while  travelling  round  the  world," 
which  brought  the  sculptor  to  Chicago  in  February, 
1930,  to  the  final  grouping  of  the  hundred  bronze 
busts  and  statues  in  'The  Hall  of  Man'  at  the  Field 
Museum,  the  story  is  told  with  power.  The  reader 
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hopes  and  fears,  travels,  labours  and  triumphs  with 
the  artist  as  this  remarkable  history  is  unfolded.  There 
is,  too,  a  prologue,  and  one  of  deep  interest:  the  form- 
ing of  the  sculptor  for  her  great  task.  In  this  prologue 
her  master  Rodin  plays  the  supreme  role.  No  portrait 
could  be  better  painted.  We  hear  him  pace  his  vast, 
silent  studio;  we  feel  the  might  and  compassion  of  the 
man;  we  watch  his  tears  at  that  supreme  hour  when 
the  aged  giant,  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  sight  of 
British  regiments  marching  to  Victoria  Station  'en 
route'  for  his  native  France  (it  was  the  autumn  of 
1 91 4),  'asked  for  a  pencil,  and  wrote  out  a  deed  of  gift 
to  the  British  Government  of  every  piece  of  his  sculp- 
ture which  had  been  exhibited  at  Grosvenor  House.''  We 
would  emphasize  that  at  Grosvenor  House  it  was,  not 
Dorchester  House,  as  is  here  erroneously  stated,  that 
the  famous  exhibition  was  staged.  The  collection  is 
now  among  the  glories  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  where  the  historic  deed 
of  gift  is  also  preserved. 

To  follow  the  sculptor's  wanderings  across  the  seven 
seas,  through  ancient  cities  and  barbarous  villages, 
were  to  re-write  her  Odyssey.  Malvina  Hoffman  has 
known  and  studied  and  modelled  the  human  race, 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  types — from  the  Pade- 
rewskis  and  Mestrovics  to  aboriginal  Bushmen;  'from 
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the  six-fool  nine-inch  Shilluk  warriors,  with  all  their 
virility  and  grace'  of  one  of  which  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  savage  manhood,  lean,  lithe  and  immeasur- 
ably strong,  she  made  a  marvellous  image)  'to  the 
woolly-headed  pigmies  or  the  seductive  young  maid- 
ens of  the  ( !ongO  ':  from  the  gazelle-eyed  singing-girls 
of  India  i<>  die  monstrous  'duck-billed'  beauties  of 
Ubangi.  To  assert  that  the  results  of  Miss  Hoffman's 
travels  constitute  a  gnat  achievement  is  not  to  over- 
stale  the  e.ise.  The  evolution  of  the  ambitious  concep- 
tion of  uniting  Science  and  Art,  from  the  Field  Mu- 
seum's original  idea  of 'painted  plaster,  real  hair  and 
glass  eyes'  to  the  ultimate  realization  in  bronze  of  the 
sculptor's  most  daring  dreams,  is  a  triumphal  progress. 

Nothing  would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  author 
in  her  travels.  Her  acute  observation  has  not  confined 
itself  to  the  physical  attributes,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  the  races  she  has  studied.  The  mystic  verities 
thai  underlie  the  material  have  not  eluded  her.  Of 
Ben. ires  she  writes:  'Never-ending  crowds  of  young 
and  old,  of  sick  .\i\d  healthy  and  maimed  humanity 
come  to  this  age-old  city  of  miracles  and  bathe  them- 
selves in  the  same  waters  that  have  received  genera- 
tions of  ashes  —and  bones.  The  gutters  of  the  steep 
streets  leading  to  the  ghats  (where  the  bodies  of  the 
dv.\i\  are  burned)  are  running  with  mud,  but  the  be- 
lievers bow  down  and  fill  their  hands  in  these  gutters 
and  drink  this  dank  lilth  witli  a  look  of  wild  ecstasy 
in  their  great,  dark  eyes,  knowing  in  their  hearts  that 
no  harm  can  come  to  them  in  Benares.  And  when  they 
bathe  they  pray,  ami  then  drink  the  water  that  has 
laved  their  bodies  of  earthly  disease.  To  the  dismay  of 
scientists  the  world  over,  this  Ganges  water  has  never 
been  found  to  contain  a  harmful  microbe.' 

Finally,  of  the  artist,  we  affirm  that  a  more  success- 
ful performance  of  the  allotted  task  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  The  exigencies  of  Anthropology  demanded 
absolute  fidelity  to  nature.  This  she  has  achieved  with- 
out sacrificing  the  dignity  of  Sculpture.  Reproductions 
ol  the  models  and  bronzes,  together  with  photographs 
from  life  of  the  numerous  ethnographical  types  dis- 
cussed, constitute  the  greater  p. ut  of  the  280  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  this  magnificent  volume. — C.R.C. 


Mil      PARISH     CHURCHES     OF     ENGLAND 

By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.l).,  F.S.A. 

Additional  Chapters,   by   Charles  Bradley  Ford. 

Foreword    by    the   Very    Rev.    W.    R.    Inge.    D.D., 

K.C.V.O. 

(London:  B.    I  .   Batsford  Ltd.  7s.  (id.  net 

EVERY  volume  added  to  Messrs.  Batsford's  justly 
nilar  British  Heritage  Series  is  assured  of  a  pub- 
lic welcoi  ire  The  Parish  Churches  of  England  a 
subject  less  interesting  or  of  less  importance  than  the 


nation's  Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Castles,  which  have 
been  so  ably  treated  in  previous  volumes. 

The  book  before  us  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
From  Dr.  Inge's  wise  and  witty  Foreword  to  the  final 
Glossary  all  is  done  clearly  and  comprehensively.  We 
have  here  the  story  of 'The  Church,  the  Parish  and  the 
People'  of  England,  an  intimate  chapter  of  national 
history  that  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  the  English 
race.  We  have  a  simple  yet  scholarly  account  of  the 
architectur.il  evolution  and  mutations  of  the  House 
within  the  walls  of  which  the  English  character  has 
been  largely  formed.  Questions  of  structure  and  decor- 
ation, both  exterior  and  interior,  are  agreeably 
treated,  nor  are  the  various  characteristics  and  peculi- 
arities of  local  taste  and  treatment  ignored. 

The  illustrations  (149  in  number)  are,  as  through- 
out the  series,  admirable.  Many  of  the  photographs 
are  truly  beautiful,  and  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
inseparable  from  such  a  subject  thus  sympathetically 
treated,  hovers  about  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  pleasant 
chapters  of  which  preach  unostentatiously  an  old- 
world  and  almost  pastoral  homily  to  a  generation 
greedy,  it  is  true,  of  reliques  of  the  past,  yet  strangely 
uncomprehending  of  the  Faith  which  gave  to  that 
past  the  arts  and  institutions  by  which  it  can  alone  be 
studied  and  remembered. — C.R.C. 


MATTHIAS    GRUNEVVALD 

Personality  and  Accomplishment 
By  Arthur  Burkhard 
(Harvard   University   Press,   Cambridge,   Massachu- 
setts. London:  Humphrey  Milford.  Oxford  University 
Press.  31s.  6d.  net) 

FEW  painters  of  the  rank  of  Matthias  Grunewald 
have  aroused  such  scant  attention  outside  their 
own  country.  Since  we  have  here  the  epitome  of  the 
German  mediaeval  mind  this  would  seem  to  be  a  sur- 
prising hiatus  in  our  studies.  It  is  true  there  is  some- 
thing austere,  forbidding  and  a  little  gruesome,  if  not 
actually  repellent  in  the  art  of  Grunewald,  but  the 
Germanic  temperament  is  not  given  overmuch  to  sua- 
vity. If  German  art  lacks  grace,  it  is  curious,  investi- 
gating and  analytic.  In  its  eagerness  to  probe  to  the 
heart  of  things  it  does  not  shrink  from  flaying  the  soul 
alive.  And  butchery  is  often  reflected  in  its  expression. 
Neither  in  Italy  nor  France,  nor  in  England  do  we 
find  a  counterpart  to  this  propensity.  For  anything  re- 
sembling it  we  must  turn  to  fifteenth-century  Flanders, 
to  the  diabolism  of  Bosch,  to  the  scenes  of  torture  of 
the  Dutch-born  Dierick  Bouts,  to  the  pictured  mar- 
tyrdoms under  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  German  painters  Grunewald 
takes  third  place,  ranking  immediately  below  Hol- 
bein and  Diner.  Of  all  Germanic  painters  he  is  the 
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most  essentially  German;  unlike  his  two  great  contem- 
poraries showing  no  trace  whatever  of  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  assumption  that  Grune- 
wald  was  the  pupil  of  Durer,  or  the  theory  held  by 
such  critics  as  H.  A.  Schmid,  Hagen  and  Feuerstein 
that  Grunewald  served  an  apprenticeship  under  the 
elder  Holbein  has  now  been  dropped  and  it  is  made 
clear  that  his  style  developed  in  his  native  environ- 
ment. An  analogy  with  Gri'mewald's  manner  may  be 
found  in  a  triptych  painted  about  1 500  by  an  unknown 
Franconian  artist  (now  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek). 
Neither  the  date  nor  the  birthplace  of  Griinewald  has 
been  established,  but  the  latest  view  favours  Wiirz- 
burg  as  his  natal  town  and  1475  as  the  approximate 
date  of  his  birth.  Another  point  that  emerges  is  that 
the  painter's  name  is  not  Grunewald  at  all,  but 
Mathis  Gothart  called  Nithart. 

Mr.  Burkhard's  volume  gives  a  complete  list  of  his 
works  so  far  as  is  known,  twenty  paintings  (nine  of 
them  parts  of  the  Isenheim  altar)  and  about  thirty 
drawings.  The  great  Isenheim  Altarpiece  (now  in  the 
Unterlinden  Museum  at  Colmar)  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  typical  illustration  of  the  German  genius  in  the 
entire  sphere  of  painting.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
look  upon  the  terrible  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Gross 
without  experiencing  actual  physical  pain.  The  an- 
guished figures  of  the  two  Maries  and  of  John  arc- 
eloquently  contrasted  with  the  commanding  gesture 
of  the  Baptist  who  remains  calm,  self-controlled  and 
imperturbable,  impressing  upon  all  mankind,  as  the 
author  says  'the  inexorable  necessity  of  this  sacrifice.' 
The  same  frightful  agonies  are  repeated  in  the  artist's 
other  Crucifixions  and  the  soldiers  are  depicted  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  cruelty  and  savagery.  On  the 
other  hand  Grunewald  endows  his  angels  with  a  rare 
spirituality  and  in  the  composition  of  groups  of  these 
celestial  beings  displays  a  playful  ingenuity  similar  to 
that  of  Durer.  This  ingenuity  is  given  full  rein  in  the 
lurid  composition  The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony,  a  fan- 
tastic and  diabolical  scene  peopled  with  monstrous  de- 
mons and  nightmare  forms  which  assail  the  saint  from 
all  quarters,  devised  with  deliberate  intent  to  affright 
the  spectator.  In  this  Faustian  drama  we  have  the  com- 
plete manifestation  of  the  German  Gothic  spirit. 

It  is  useless  to  look  to  Grunewald  for  formal  beauty, 
elegance  and  grace.  With  the  German  such  attributes 
are  looked  upon  with  contempt  as  weaknesses.  Life  for 
him  is  a  perpetual  combat,  a  pilgrimage  through  a 
valley  of  shadows.  And  so  Grunewald  painted  himself 
as  St.  Sebastian  in  his  own  altarpiece,  transfixed  with 
arrows,  bleeding  and  bruised  and  with  hands  clasped 
in  prayer.  But  as  our  author  says  'in  expressing  emo- 
tion, in  revealing  religious  truth,  in  creating  mystical 
impression,  in  portraying  the  mysterious,  the  demonic 
and  the  sublime,  he  has  no  competitor  in  his  own  time 
and  country.' 


In  Germany  there  is  an  astonishingly  full  biblio- 
graphy on  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Burkhard's  painstak- 
ing study  is  the  first  comprehensive  work  in  English  on 
the  life  and  art  of  Grunewald  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  British  and  American  students 
alike.  It  should  do  much  to  stimulate  a  more  sym- 
pathetic interest  and  understanding  of  German  medi- 
aeval art  and  will  assuredly  meet  with  wide  appreci- 
ation in  English-speaking  countries. — H.G.F. 


THE  TIDE  :  AND  OTHER  POEMS. By  Adrian  Bury 
(London:  Grant  Richards.   5s.) 

RARELY  is  it  to  the  purpose  of  The  Connoisseur 
.to  review  works  that  come  into  the  category  of 
pure  poetry,  but  rarer  still  is  it  to  meet  with  a  poem  so 
genuinely  inspired  as  Mr.  Adrian  Bury's  The  Tide, 
which  rises  to  epic  heights,  and  is  sustained  with  un- 
failing power  to  its  close.  Here  is  the  utterance  of  a 
soul  that,  in  a  vision  of  a  world  in  ruins,  has  descended 
into  the  depths  from  which  there  seemed  no  hope, 
and  awakes  to  its  imperishable  beauty  in  a  paean  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. — <I>. 
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IN     THE     AUCTION     ROOMS 

OPENING  OF  THE  WINTER  SEASON 


THE  opening  of  the  1936-7  auction  season  was 
heralded  by  an  echo  from  the  past;  an  echo  that 
recalled  the  boundless  activities  of  the  late  G.  H. 
T.  Hawkins  who  assembled  a  collection  of  snuff-boxes, 
jewels  and  uncut  stones,  in  addition  to  other  works  of 
art  which,  numerically  at  least,  probably  surpassed 
any  similar  known  collection.  The  dispersal  of  this 
veritable  multitude  of  treasures  which  was  begun  at 
Christie's  in  1904  continued  at  intervals  until  the  past 
month,  when  the  final  portions  of  the  collections  were 
disposed  of  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Hawkins  at  Christie's  from  October  26th  to 
November  5th. 

Thus,  in  all,  the  dispersal  of  the  Hawkins  collections 
has  occupied  no  less  than  fifty-seven  days  and  real- 
ized a  total  approaching  £400,000.  Commenting  in 
Christie's  Season  ig28  upon  what  he  aptly  terms  the 
late  collector's  'voracious  zeal  to  amass  every  type  and 
example  of  rarity  and  beauty,'  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter 
writes,  T  remember  well  that,  after  £200,000  had 
been  obtained  for  portions  of  his  collections,  consisting 
chiefly  of  exquisite  knick-knacks  and  gew-gaws  among 
which  Louis  snuff-boxes  were  in  shoals,  more  boites 
were  found  in  every  kind  of  bedroom-receptacle  and 
hiding  place,  in  little  brown  paper  parcels,  and  were 
sold  on  June  5-6,  1905,  for  over  £12,000;  and  two 
years  later,  a  further  batch  of  trifles  brought  nearly 
£7,000,' — memorable  sales,  indeed  ! 

Of  the  residue  of  the  Hawkins  collections  disposed 


WOODY  LANDSCAPE  WITH  FIGURES  BY  THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
COLLECTION    OF    THE    LATE  C  H.  T.  HAWKINS    .     AT    CHRISTIES 


A    RIVER    SCENE,    WITH    A   CASTLE    AND    BOATS    WITH    FIGURES 
JAN  VAN  GOYEN  :  HAWKINS    COLLECTION    :    SOLD  AT  CHRISTIES 


of  recently,  the  first  section  to  be  offered  comprised 
the  objects  of  art,  ceramics  and  furniture.  This  occu- 
pied four  days,  the  first  of  which  included  the  snuff- 
boxes, and  among  these  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal items:  a  gold  oval  snuff-box  decorated  in  enamels 
and  a  miniature  portrait  of  a  man  set  in  the  cover, 
£320  5s. ;  another  of  gold,  mounted  with  pencil  draw- 
ings of  landscapes,  signed  D.B.  in  monogram  and 
dated  1787,  £204  15s.;  a  Louis  XV  gold  oval  snuff- 
box decorated  with  panels  of  translucent  grey  enamel, 
Julien  Alaterre,  1768-74,  £141  15s.;  a  Louis  XVI  gold 
snuff-box  with  enamel  decorations,  J.  B.  Fouache, 
1  774-80,  £115  1  os. ;  and  another  similar  and  bearing 
the  same  mark,  £110  5s.  Among  the  other  French 
gold  snuff-boxes,  one  decorated  in  grey,  opalescent 
and  green  enamels  fetched  £92  8s. ;  one  with  panels  of 
translucent  blue  and  the  cover  set  with  a  miniature 
portrait,  bearing  the  mark  of  Henri  Clavel,  £78  15s.; 
and  one  decorated  in  mauve,  green  and  opalescent 
enamels,  Julien  Alaterre,  £63. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  a  number  of  interesting- 
Chelsea  bibelots  and  examples  of  Battersea  enamels 
were  also  sold,  one  Chelsea  circular  snuff-box  painted 
with  birds,  flowers  and  landscapes  and  mounted  in 
plain  gold  borders  bringing  £56  14s.;  another  formed 
as  a  man's  head  wearing  a  turban,  £21 ;  a  scent-bottle 
formed  as  a  figure  of  Cupid  with  two  lambs,  inscribed, 
Ma  flute  est  pour  ma  belle,  £39  18s. ;  a  double  scent- 
bottle,  formed  as  a  group  of  a  girl  and  a  youth  stand- 
ing before  a  tree-stump,  £44  2s. ;  a  Battersea  enamel 
casket,  the  cover  enamelled  with  figures  in  a  landscape, 
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WATERFORD  AND  CORK   CUT  GLASS   BOWLS   FROM   THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE   LATE  WALTER 
HARDING  :  SOLD  AT  THE  HUNTER-HARDING  SALE  AT  MESSRS.  SOTHEBY'S  ON  OCTOBER  29TH 


and  the  interior  of  the  cover  with  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 
£65  2S. ;  another  casket  forming  an  inkstand  decor- 
ated with  figures  and  Cupids,  £44  2s. ;  a  Battersea 
enamel  snuff-box,  the  cover  painted  with  The  Music 
Lesson  in  a  landscape,  and  the  sides  with  sporting  and 
pastoral  scenes,  £54  12s.;  and  an  enamel  etui  contain- 
ing ten  utensils,  £63. 

The  catalogue  contained  a  number  of  Japanese 
objects  of  art,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  were 
ivory  figures  and  groups. 

Some  forty  lots  of  hardstones  were  offered  and 
several  of  the  Chinese  jades  met  with  a  good  reception, 
one,  a  mutton-fat  jade  bowl  with  grotesque  mask  and 
ring  handles,  and  carved  both  inside  and  outside, 
realizing  £304  10s. ;  a  mutton-fat  bowl  and  cover 
pierced  and  carved,  £236  5s. ;  another  carved  mutton- 
fat  bowl  and  cover,  £120  15s.;  and  a  mutton-fat  bowl 
with  ring  handles,  £173  5s.  Mention  might  be  made, 
too,  of  two  Chinese  translucent  seaweed  green  cups 
and  saucers,  £48  6s.;  an  agate  shell-shaped  cup,  on  a 
silver-gilt  figure  of  Atlas,  £115  10s. ;  and  a  Viennese 
engraved  rock  crystal  dish  mounted  in  a  silver-gill 
framework,  £65  2s. 


PICTURES   AND   DRAWINGS 

IT  is  safe  to  suggest  that  many  prior  appraisals  were 
well  below  the  final  bids  for  some  of  the  Hawkins 
drawings  and  pictures.  These  were  sold  on  October 
30th  and  November  2nd,  the  total  for  the  two  days 
being  £10,632. 

The  sale  opened  with  an  unframed  drawing  of  A 
Farmstead  by  Birket  Foster,  which  brought  £90  6s., 
and  later  twenty-four  other  pieces  by  this  artist  also 
met  with  a  good  reception,  three  in  one  frame,  A  Town 
on  the  Rhine;  On  the  Lagoons,  Venice;  and  .1  Fishing  Vil- 
lage, each  5!  in.  by  4  in.,  bringing  £162  15s.:  Roches- 
ter; Ryland  Abbey;  and  St.  Catherine's,  Guildford,  also  in 
one  frame,  £105;  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margarets, 


£79  1 6s. ;  The  Thames  from  Rich- 
mond Hill,  £71  8s.;  An  Italian 
Lake  Scene,  £50  8s. ;  Holiday 
Dress,  Quimper,  £40  19s.;  Dart- 
mouth Castle,  South  Devon,  £30 
9s. ;  Hammerstein  on  the  Rhine, 
£32  us.;  The  Donkey  Ride, 
£3 1  1  os. ;  Blowing  Bubbles,  £39 
1 8s.  Other  lots  of  two  or  three 
in  one  frame  were:  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  two,  £69  6s. ;  Arona, 
Lago  Maggiore  and  Venice,  £88 
4s. ;  The  Lido,  Venice;  and  Rouen, 
£71  8s.;  The  Dort,  Holland;  and 
Troyes,  £77  14s.;  On  the  Rhine; 
and  Rio  Ognisanti,  Venice,  £88 
4s.;  Mentone;  and  Isola  Piscatore,  £102  18s.;  Edelfeldt 
on  the  Rhine;  and  Ponte  Abbe,  Italy,  £81   18s. 

There  were  thirty-seven  drawings  by  Rowlandson 
and  these,  too,  attracted  notice,  a  Theatre  on  Fire  at 
a  Fair  fetching  £52  10s. ;  A  Wrestling  Match,  £48  6s.; 
A  Coffee  House,  £37  16s. ;  Disappointed  Epicures,  £25  4s. ; 
Musicians,  £23  2S. ;  A  Pilgrimage,  £22  is.;  A  Connois- 
seur, £19  19s.;  The  Return  of  the  Soldier;  and  Mrs. 
MichelVs  Picture  Gallery,  Grove  House,  Enfield,  i8iy,  two 
in  one  frame,  £33  2s. ;  and  Assignation ;  and  Disaster  at 
the  Puppet  Show,  pen  and  ink  wash,  £22  is. 

1  •'(  »r  several  of  the  items  among  the  fifty  odd  pictures, 
the  bidding  was  noticeably  brisk  both  from  English 


CHANDELIER  WITH   FOUR   BRANCHES  AND  VASE-SHAPED 
STEM   SLRMOUNTED   BV    \  (   VNOPY   :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 
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and  Continental  buyers,  £1,155  being  paid  for  one  of 
Fantin-Latour's  works,  Fruit  and  Flowers;  £945  for  A 
Woody  Landscape,  by  Gainsborough;  and  £840  for  A 
River  Scene,  by  Jan  van  Goyen.  Another  by  the  last 
artist,  Fishing  Boats,  brought  £283  10s. ;  Flowers  in  a 
Silver-Gilt  Vase,  by  W.  van  Aelst,  £441 ;  The  Kitchen 
Invaded,  by  Gaetano  Chierici,  £102  18s.;  Portrait  of 
Alessandro  Sesti,  by  Clouet,  £241  10s.;  portrait  of  A 
Lady,  by  Francis  Cotes,  £399;  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Vase, 
by  C.  de  Heem,  £262  10s.;  portrait  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  by  Mabuse,  £404  5s. ;  A  Vase  of  Flowers  and 
Insects,  by  A.  B.  Mignon,  £136  10s. ;  and  A  Passing 
Shower,  by  E.  M.  Wimperis,  £105. 


movement  in  old  silver  were,  a  plain  pear-shaped 
teapot  by  Humphrey  Payne,  17 14  (13  oz.),  275s.;  a  cup 
with  bucket-shaped  bowl  on  baluster  stem,  8j  in. 
high,  i66i(i7oz.  14  dwt.),  440s.;  a  plain  sugar  bowl 
and  cover  by  Samuel  Laundry,  1 729  (6  oz.  1 7dwt.),  165s. ; 
a  small  plain  cylindrical  coffee-pot  by  George  Wickes, 
i734(i6oz.  5  dwt.),  82s.;  a  small  punch-bowl  chased 
with  a  band  of  shells  and  rosettes  by  John  White,  1736 
(30  oz.  2  dwt.),  150s. ;  a  small  plain  bowl,  4  in.  dia- 
meter, by  Meshach  Godwin,  1725  (4  oz.  7  dwt.),  nos.; 
a  two-handled  porringer  and  cover  repousse  and 
chased,  m.m.  A.M.  in  monogram  (20  oz.  14  dwt.),  620s. 


MINIATURES 

THE  miniatures  which  were  offered  on  November 
3rd  realized  £4,096.  The  catalogue  consisted  of 
eighty-nine  by  British  and  thirty-six  by  foreign  artists, 
the  highest  price  of  the  sale  being  £173  5s.  paid  for  a 
portrait  of  A  Lady,  by  J.  C.  D.  Engleheart  (in  a  dia- 
mond frame).  Other  items  that  should  be  recorded 
were :  a  portrait  of  George  IV,  an  enamel  after  Law- 
rence, by  Henry  Bone,  £78  15s.;  George  IV  in  mili- 
tary uniform ;  and  another,  in  Garter  Robes,  by  Cos- 
way,  £157  ios.;  and  by  the  same  artist,  A  Lady  (dia- 
mond frame),  £110  5s.;  by  George  Engleheart,  A 
Lady  (diamond  frame),  £75  12s.;  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
of  Co.  Galway  (pearl  frame),  £147.  Lady  Kemp  (dia- 
mond frame),  by  Andrew  Plimer,  £78  15s.;  Lady 
Legard  and  Mrs.  Hodges  as  Flora  and  Ceres,  by  S.  Shelley, 
£60  1 8s. ;  three  portraits  in  one  frame 
by  John  Smart,  £1 10  5s. ;  A  Lady  (en- 
amelled frame  set  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds) ,  French  School ,  £  1 1  o  5s. ;  and 
two  oval  enamels  of  Louis  XIV  (one  in 
diamond  frame  and  the  other  set 
wi  th  pastes) ,  by  Jean  Petitot,  £  1 1  o  5s. 


SILVER 

THE  first  sale  of  the  season  in  this 
market  was  held  at  Christie's  on 
November  4th,  when  seventy-eight  lots 
from  the  Hawkins  collection  were  in- 
cluded with  some  seventy  others  from 
various  sources.  All  the  prominent 
dealers  were  in  attendance,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  bidding 
would  be  spirited,  for  early  in  the  after- 
noon a  two-handled  punch-bowl  by 
John  Ward,  1697,  weighing  42  oz.  3 
dwt.,  realized  160s.  an  ounce.  Other 
prices  which  are    indicative   of   the 


A     SILVER     CUP     OF    CHARLES     II 
PERIOD,  WITH  ARMS  :  AT  CHRISTIE'S 


GLASS 

ON  October  29th,  Sotheby's  disposed  of  a  catalogue 
of  English  drinking  glasses  andother  items  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Andrew  Hunter,  together  with 
about  one  hundred  lots  belonging  to  the  late  Walter 
Harding.  While  few  of  the  pieces  were  of  first  import- 
ance, it  was  noticeable  that  the  bidding  for  the  finer 
examples  was  well  sustained;  and  among  those  which 
should  be  noted  are :  a  chandelier  of  four  branches 
with  a  massive  vase-shaped  stem  and  bowl-shaped 
base  which  brought  £72 ;  a  pair  of  four-branch  cande- 
labra on  marble  columns,  £60;  a  pair  of  table  lustres, 
each  with  double  branches,  on  baluster  stem  with 
domed  foot,  £25;  a  set  of  three  candlesticks  each  with 
facet-cut  columnar  stem,  £34;  a  circular  fruit  bowl 
(Cork),  12  in.,  diameter,  on  a  spreading  conical  foot, 
£22  ios. ;  a  'canoe'  bowl  on  a  knopped  stem  (Cork), 
11^  in.  high,  £30;  a  'canoe'  bowl  on 
knopped  stem  with  oval  foot  (Water- 
ford),  \o\  in.  high,  £24;  another 
(Waterford),  £26;  an  orange  bowl  of 
oval  shape  on  a  plain  pillar  with  flat 
oval  foot  (Cork),  £24;  a  Scottish  Jaco- 
bite glass  with  straight-sided  bowl 
which  is  engraved  with  a  crown,  a 
thistle  spray  and  a  six-petal  rose  with 
a  bud,  £24  ios.;  a  Scottish  goblet 
on  an  air-twist  stem  with  conical  foot, 
the  bowl  engraved  with  a  flowering 
thistle  spray,  two  moths  and  the  motto 
of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  £16;  and 
a  George  I  wine  glass  with  funnel- 
shaped  bowl  and  hexagonal  Silesian 
stem,  the  shoulders  of  which  are 
moulded  in  relief  with  G.R.,  two 
crowns,  and  crossed  sceptres,  £30. 

Among  the  sales  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Sotheby's  is  that  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  library  formed  by  the 
late  Anton  W.  M.  Mensing  which  will 
be  offered  on  December  I5th-i7th. 
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